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THE ARENA 





“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them, 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.”"— Hine. 
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Vout. XXXII 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DIPSOMANIAC. 


Eprrep sy Wii1u1amM Lee Howarp, M.D. 


AS I insane during these at- 

tacks?” Yes, but it was a 
strange and weird insanity. I knew I was 
myself, but had no power to be myself. 
This appears paradoxical, but itis not. I 
was myself merely in the gross body- 
form; my ego was, for the time being, non 
est. I was rational and lucid in act and 
speech, but it was not the rationality and 
lucidity of my real self; it was always the 
conduct of a personality the antithesis of 
my own. I would be stopped in the midst 
of important studies or professional work 
—life work—and plunged into quite a dif- 
ferent life which was taken up with enthu- 
siasm and continued to the day when I 
became myself again, when I returned— 
and here is an astonishing fact—with 
freshened mental powers for the work I 
had been forced to leave. That is the 
word which expresses it, forced by my 
other powerful personality. 

Some one says: “ Religion is the life of 
God in the soul of man”; well, what is 
this life that enters my soul and drags me 
down to the level of the beast? When it 
leaves I suddenly rise up to that intellec- 
tual and moral plane which is my birth- 
right. Is it my birthright? Sometimes 
I think not, for in my dipsomaniacal per- 
iods I am so comfortable, so mind free, 
so joyous and active, aimlessly moving 
from place to place, town to town, saloon 


to saloon, dive to dive. During these per- 
iods this slothful indolence seems natural 
tome. I know I am not J, yet I am con- 
tent to be what I am, for there is a hazy 
remembrance that when I am myself I 
have hard mental work, responsibilities, 
anxieties; all of which my second person- 
ality is free from, and which all the wealth 
of the city could not tempt it to assume 


again. 

I have been free from these periodical 
attacks of dipsomania for several years— 
cursed by an understanding of the cause 
—and now the memory of these ruinous 
periods is vivid in patches, yet as I write 
there remain lacune throughout the hor- 
rible ten years which memory never has 
filled. My thoughts now are free from 
remorse or fear, for in my final rise from 
the cavernous d of despair to the 
beautiful light of hope and the 
of an unshackled mind, I can convey to 
the world my experiences, and to the silent 
and secret sufferer give hope and encour- 


agement. 


I shall have to be a little retrospective, 
to go back to the early symptoms of un- 
controllable impulses, which, had they 
been recognized by parents and physicians 
as forerunners of worse—ruinous in most 
cases—outbreaks of temporary insanity, 
would have saved me a life of disgraceful 
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periods, of lost friends, alienated relatives, 
and the horror, the fear, of self. That 
this condition was not recognized was due 
to that curse of Puritanism which makes 
so many individuals see nothing in certain 
acts—in reality the objective symptoms 
of disease—but vice and sin, and in the acts 
of a religious ascetic and hysteric—also the 
symptoms of disease—the influence of a 
mysterious power; the acts of a religious 
maniac being governed by God; those of 
the dipsomaniac by the Devil. 

But, I forgot; I said I was now sane, 
and yet this latter paragraph sounds some- 
thing like those repeated when volubly 
giving philosophic orations in some dark 
dive to a lot of dirty parasites who obse- 
quiously listened for the sake of the 
“Come on, fellows, have another one,” 
which they knew would be the peroration 
of every philippic delivered hourly 
throughout the days and nights. 


I was bright at school; too bright for my 
own good, for I did not have to spend much 
time in studying, and this left me hours of 
idleness ; for I could not even at that age, 
thirteen, apply my mind more than an 
hour to any one subject. After this short 
period any attempt at further studious 
application started my heart bounding up- 
ward with big, vigorous leaps. I grew 
nervous, would fidget about, have to slam 
down a book or desktop, and end in leav- 
ing the room even against the teacher’s 
orders. The impulse to get away was so 
powerful that if I were restrained I would 
strike with any weapon handy. Now I 
know I was always insane during these 
periods—not legally (what a farce of 
learning and insult to science is the law- 
yers’ idea of insanity), but medically in- 
sane, for I knew that what I was doing 
was wrong, but no power but death could 
stop that impulse to get away from re- 
straint. Nothing could check the force 
of those impulses during childhood; noth- 
ing could check the wild rushes for 
alcohol after I grew to manhood and had 
a wife, children, financial and moral 
responsibilities. No, not even on the eve 


of some great event which meant honor 
and riches, for when the dissolution of my 
first personality set in, I would be pushed, 
dragged away, by the displacing person- 
ality. Desiring only to elude reason, I 
would gleefully become submerged by 
this other self which cared naught but for 
moral palsy and mental dissociation. 

Do n’t misunderstand me. I did have 
moral suasion, kind appreciation by one 
dear, good, old man—many of my readers 
have a warm spot for him in their hearts— 
and I also once had a beating from a man 
whose impulses were not under much bet- 
ter control than mine. But this was the 
first and last attempt any teacher made to 
whip me, for I broke a quart bottle of ink 
over his head; was dismissed as incorrig- 
ible, and it was then that I fell into the 
hands of the good, old man. I think he 
had an idea of the true state of affairs— 
that I needed medical attendance, not cor- 
poreal punishment. Fora year or so I was 
allowed to have my own way; I would 
study at short intervals—keeping well up 
in my class—then with gun or rod roam 
the woods and pastures in solitude. Oh! 
how I did enjoy those solitary walks. I 
loved the solitude for the sense of non- 
irritation it gave me. I was only lone- 
some when with the boys. 

Approaching adolescence the second 
phase in my psychic life began. At this 
period I began to realize that of the 
psychic side of life, even of those psychic 
conditions whose basic causes were phys- 
ical, most physicians were ignorant. 
Had the doctors given a little thought to 
this side of human life, I might have been 
saved from much misery and 

Every month or so a fit of morbid des- 
pondency came over me, when I would 
roam the town and country for hours, 
and upon my return tell the most marvel- 
ous stories of deeds and sights. I was a 
hero; a philanthropist. O, what did I 
not say! Good people were accused of 
being bad; bad of being good; and all the 
statements, everything, were told with 
such marvelous detail of facts and ingen- 
ious methods that they would be believed 
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until they were proven false. Three or 
four days of such conduct would end in 
headaches and depression, followed by 
attacks of wretched sickness and profuse 
vomiting of bile, after which I would 
recover with oblivion of all I had told and 
acted previous to the attacks of vomiting. 
Fear of self, remorse, agony, only came 
when I realized that teachers and scholars 
pronounced me a liar, and when I was my 
real self, my heart’s statements of the 
simplest facts weuld not be believed. 
This feeling of being misunderstood, or 
being considered a wilful falsifier, made 
my days a series of misery and shame. 

Conditions did not improve, and my 
erratic conduct at school became intoler- 
able to me and subversive to the best inter- 
est of the scholars. I was placed under 
tutors and finally fitted for college. It 
was there I first realized what relief from 
my horrible periods of restlessness and 
fear of self could be obtained by drinking 
liquor. 

One day the old feeling of mental and 
physical weakness; the clouded brain, the 
wavering will, the cowering timidity, all, 
all were forcing me to get away from my- 
self. Then the suggestion of a medical 
student, an acquaintance—for I had few, 
if any, intimate friends—that I needed a 
stimulant, was acted upon, and the glory 
of Heaven, the waters of Lethe, the peace 
and mental rest of the garden of the Hes- 
perides, were all mine, all mine! 

What joy; what estatic relief, what a 
curse, what a benefit, was this discovery! 
How, you will ask, could it have been 
both a curse and a benefit? Curse, be- 
cause when these periodical attacks of 
insanity came on, the secondary psychic 
self cried, shrieked for alcohol—alcohol 
in any form; and it was literally poured 
down my throat in quantities sufficient 
to stupefy and deaden the senses of most 
men, but only kept active the physical 
energies of my secondary self. There 
were no more headaches, no more 
wretched, nauseous vomiting: no more 
mental restlessness throughout fearful 
days and sleepless nights; but a roaming 


and purposeless period devoid of care 
during which I was bright, but irrespon- 
sible, in speech, yet appearing sober and 
sane in conversation to a stranger to my 
other self, the true self. 

As will be readily seen, such attacks 
broke up studies, engagements, posi- 
tions and friendships. Its curse was the 
blackest ever placed on man. It was the 
stone of Sisyphus; for just as I had reach- 
ed through a studious and calm period 
some point upward in p , this damn- 
able incubus would, in its insatiable and 
uncontrollable demand for its alcoholic 
pabulum, roll its blacky mass against me, 
and hurl me again, bruised and torn, to 
the bottom of the hill. 

But in what lay the benefit of these 
horrible attacks of insanity? The dis- 
covery I made, which I hope will rebound 
to the future happiness and welfare of my 
fellow men. 

Dipsomania is a symptom of disease, 
not the disease itself, and the disease be- 
ing understood, the symptoms—which 
have ruined many a happy home, blighted 
many a brilliant brain, and p the 
stigma of drunkenness on the undeserved 
—may be kept under control, and finally 
entirely suppressed, as the disease yields 
to modern scientific treatment. How- 
ever, that is the medical side of the story, 
and this is not a place for a treatise on 
therapeutics. 

For a time matters went on systematic- 
ally; that is, I accepted my condition of 
alternating personalities as a case of 
damnosa hereditas, and when I felt the 
oncoming of an attack, disappeared from 
my residence, or wherever my normal self 
was occupied; and as we shall see, condi- 
tions made these places numerous. At 
first the periods would last but a few days, 
hence I easily accounted for my absence; 
but as the years rolled on the periods be- 
came lengthened until they began to lap 
over onto to those of the normal self, and 
I became a useless, happy vagabond, with 
but dim memory for my other self and no 
inclination to stimulate that memory. 

At college I managed to keep my con- 
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dition a secret until the senior year. This 
is readily understood when it is remem- 
bered that the dipsomaniac never drinks 
except during the attacks of insanity, and 
it is the insanity that causes him to drink, 
and not the drink that causes the insanity. 
So I was known as a teetotaler. for I had 
had but two attacks each college year, and 
managed to get out of the town before any 
attack held me in its fearful grasp; though 
I had some narrow escapes. 

I was working hard for examination; 
had almost finished an article for senior 
competition which I believe had every 
qualification for success, when the cursed 
uncontrollable impulse came suddenly 
over me. It was the hour when the nerv- 
ous system had reached one of its lowest 
points of daily resistance, between three 
and four o'clock P. M., that I rose from 
my desk with bounding pulse, flushed 
cheeks and weakening limbs and the 
most horrible fear of self, and locked the 
door. The strange and fearful dissolu- 
tion of self was about to take place. 
“O, I knew it!” I cried. I would fight 
it out; my work had to be done in a week; 
I would not go out, for I realized my great 
danger if I once went onto the street. 
O, how I paced the floor, arguing with 
my other self! We cursed each other; 
debated the matter in a scientific manner. 
I said: “ No, I will stay here and work, I 
must stay here. J must finish this work.” 

My secondary self said: “True, but 
your nerve-cells are exhausted; they must 
have rest. Go; go out for a walk and get 
something to eat and drink; then come 
home, and after a night’s rest you will be 
able to work again.” 

“But will you let me come back?” 
piteously cried my fast-failing first person- 
ality. “Won't you persuade me, force me, 
by all the pleasurable promises of an un- 
worried mind, of a dream of the opium- 
paradise without the hellish after-effects 
of the drug? Won’t you show me that 
life is joy, happiness, and free from this 
horrible restlessness and feverish anxiety 
which penetrates every nerve in my body, 
which paralyzes every action of my soul ? 


Yes, yes, that’s it, I am soul-sick; I can 
no longer apply my mind to my subject. 
What’s the use? I can do no more work. 
It only means a hot skin, dry lips, sessile 
tongue, and mental misery. It’s useless, 
hopeless. O, God! why should I suffer 
the tortures of Hell which mental work 
brings, when I can have the pleasures of 
Heaven with mental rest? I cannot stand 
it. Kill myself? I will, unless I can 
escape consciousness, elude reason.” 

“Rest, peace, oblivion,” were sounded 
in my ears; the words came rolling into a 
struggling memory, hovering over fight- 
ing thoughts; my limbs trembled, and my 
parched lips had their skin torn as I tried 
to utter words of self-reproach and curses 
to those who gave me life. I remember 
rushing down the stairs and onto the street 
where I was at once forced by this other 
horrible self which took possession of my 
trembling body, to the end of the town, 
thence up an evil-smelling alley and into 
a dark, opprobious den of shame. 

The low-ceiled room was dimly lighted 
by a smoking lamp; the cheap, wet and 
foul bar over which fouler alcoholic drinks 
were served; the beetle-browed barkeep- 
er, the mephitic atmosphere—the bi-pro- 
duct of diseased beings—were conditions 
which made for me an impression of a 
distant view of Paradise, while the poison- 
ous liquors were the nectars and ambro- 
sias of the gods, and the fear of self ceased ; 
restlessness of body disappeared, and I 
stood at that bar in sweet content, elbows 
and arms wallowing in the wet filth, until 
the rays of the sun could be slightly dis- 
cerned through the ragged slits in the 
black curtains. 

So passed the second and third day; 
without sleep, without food, the one de- 
sire, passion, impulse controlling me, be- 
ing drink. Not drink for its taste, not 
alcohol for the exhilaration it gives to the 
normal person, not for its intoxicating 
effects, but because it brought me mental 
rest, freedom from fear of others; a pecu- 
liar fear that was neither physical nor 
moral, but of something uncertain, yet 
threatening me, of some past existence, 
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which I could not drive from my vacillat- 
ing memory. 

Was I not justified in believing that 
these were periods when the soul or life 
of a past personality entered my somatic 
entity and used it as a vehicle while enjoy- 
ing its vile pleasures? Here, in this ver- 
min-infected hole, unwashed, unhungered, 
I was as familiar as though born and bred 
in the place. Every thief, bum, drunk- 
ard and opium-smoker seemed to be an 
acquaintance, and I soon knew the history 
of each and every one; held the secrets of 
many a robbery and “knock-out” esca- 
pade; understood the “lingo” of my 
companions and entered body and soul 
into their lives. 

Remember, I had never before been in 
the place; had not known such a place 
existed, and although I have at present a 
vivid memory of the dive, I have no mem- 
ory of its location. 

How long I remained in the place I can- 
not tell within a few days. ‘The second 
personality left me—as it always did in 
subsequent attacks—at once, after a deep 
sleep, and this sleep would follow after a 
few hours’ abstinence from liquor; but not 
until every tissue in my body had been 
soaked, steeped, for days, and later on for 
weeks, in the vilest spirits. I write these 
details to show the great difference be- 
tween my periods of alternating person- 
alities and drunken sprees. When I 
awoke ip the dark, little room off the bar- 
room, I felt fresh, strong and young. 
Dissolution had been replaced by reju- 
venescence. I was myself, and with an 
impulse to get away from the place equal- 
ly as powerful as was the other to get 
there, I glided out by the rear unnoticed, 
and hurried into the country. Once 
there, I sat and pondered and waited for 
the night, meanwhile trying by constant 
bathing in a stream to rid myself of the 
stench and vermin carried away from the 
lupanars’ hole. So suddenly and clearly 
had my first personality returned that I 
found myself appropriately repeating Ju- 
venal’s saying ing Messalina: “ Ob- 
scurisque genis turpis, fumoque lucerne 


foeda lupanaris tulit ad pulvinar odorem.”’ 

Night coming on, I secretly reached 
my room and got some money I had left 
there; packed a bag and left town and 
college with all it meant to me. I was 
uncertain at that time of almost every- 
thing that had occurred, but I knew some 
explanation would have to be given for my 
absence, and that I could not give a coher- 
ent one, I realized. But what I was in 
the most fear of was that some of my dive 
companions would recognize me on the 
street and greet me as the individual they 
knew; that other, horrible, disgusting, 
personality. 

I readily secured a position upon a 
metropolitan paper where I worked in- 
dustriously and successfully for eight 
months. I was myseif during this time, 
and my rise to a responsible position was 
rapid. Fear of the recrudescence of my 
second personality had somewhat abated, 
and I began to see a joyous future, a cred- 
itable career, and had marked out my 
work for the next few years. One morn- 
ing the managing editor called me to his 
room and said he had decided to intrust 
me with a very important and delicate 
mission. This involved a long journey, 
but if I were successful the position of the 
London office was mine. Could anything 
have been more hopeful? Could I have 
had any better evidence of ability to get 
along in life? O, how merry and light- 
hearted I was when I went to our little 
flat and told the boys! 

I was to leave the next afternoon on an 
ocean steamer. I had been paid my sal- 
ary before leaving the office and was to 
call in the morning for my letter of credit. 

I remember how light-spirited I was dur- 
ing dinner, and how bright the world 
seemed to me as we all chatted until the 
boys had to go to their assignments.* 

*One marked peculiarity in cases of dipso- 
mania is the height of mental and physical con- 
tent just before the psychic explosion. It is 
always a symptom to be watched for in dealing 
with these cases. [The editor of these notes is 
Dr. Wriu1am Lee Howarp, of Baltimore. The 
“Confessions” were intrusted to his supervision, 


and the psychologic facts are from his pen.— 
Editor Taz Arena.] i 
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I sat up studying foreign maps until about 
midnight, when suddenly, O, horror! that 
old familiar sensation passed over me. 
I shook, trembled, and sank into a chair. 
“Stop!” I cried, “Stop! No, no; you 
cannot, will not, take possession of me. 
See, I can study the maps all right,” and 
as I said this I picked up the atlas. O, 
God! what is this I see. Red, red, red all 
over the page, with those dancing black 
spots scintillating by contrast. Now they 
are intermingled with darting flashes of 
blue, purple and green, each color sending 
a separate and intense pain through my 
heated brain. Yet they fascinate me; I 
no longer see aught save the brilliant col- 
ors; the darting, happy fairy-spots. My 
skin feels drawn like parchment; my eyes 
burn, my lips are glued together and my 
hair feels dry and bristly. With a start I 
looked into the glass. It is not myself I 
see, for grinning in the mirror is a face 
upon which are the lineaments of age, the 
glaring eyes of fright, the yellow, dry skin 
of the debauchée and the interchanging 
appearances of fear, joy; joy, fear, and 
gradually horror recedes from the burning 
eyes and stuporous joy and maudlin con- 
tent takes its place. 

I do not remember how great a struggle 
I made to remain in the room; not much 
probably, for there was little left of my 
first personality; hence there were no 
opposing forces. My true ego was gone, 
driven out, submerged, poisoned to deep 
stupor, and my poor body was driven 
whither this viperous second personality 
willed. 

The story of the next nine months is 
not pleasant reading. I remember the 
tramp’s camp, the hut on the mountains— 
which I think were in New Jersey—and 
the days and nights in a cellar, where the 
dregs—black and white—of unfortunate 
humanity existed and were happy. Yes, 
in their slothful indolence happy as far as 
I could understand; and even my soul was 
content as long as my secondary ego con- 
trolled it. There were no perception or 
idea of time, such belongs to the worker, 
not to the happy vagabond. It was not 


with the lewd or distinctly criminal class- 
es that my body r consorted ; but 
with the dirty, lazy bum. Where the 
liquor I drank came from, I don’t know. 
I must, of course, have used the money I 
had in my clothes, but as nothing but the 
rankest and vilest spirits satisfied us, a 
few dollars went a long way. 

What were my thoughts and memories 
during these periods? Did I realize that 
I had lost all? That from a respected 
and brilliant man I had sunk beneath the 
level of beasts, who at least wash; that 
never again could I regain the confidence 
of my employers whom I had so disgrace- 
fully deceived? Did I realize in any man- 
ner that my prospects were gone? That 
I was morally dead? Did I, you will ask, 
have any such knowledge of myself ? 

No, I did not. My second personality 
was almost. not quite, oblivious to the 
first. When I was myself, I had indiffer- 
ent recollections of the life and habits of 
the second personaiity; all of which, how- 
ever, I tried to drive away; for fear, dis- 
couragement and remorse several times 
pushed me to the point of suicide. But 
I did want to succeed; to try again; and I 
was always hopeful when governed by 
my first personality. The reputation in 
newspaper work and literature my first 
personality had made enabled me to 
always get a position, though I never 
applied for one in any city from which I 
had been driven by my cursed second 
personality. 

On account of the peculiar conditions 
existing in my double personality it may 
interest the reader if I offer some expla- 
nation anent alternating personalities. 

I believe all phenomena to be natural 
phenomena, and hence explainable by 
natural methods of observation and induc- 
tion. While some phenomena are at pres- 
ent unexplainable, yet there is a daily 
increase of our knowledge, in our appli- 
cation of that knowledge, and a vast 
improvement in the development of hu- 
man individuality, all of which argues for 
a clearer understanding of these pheno- 
mena in the future. I think I may state 
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without fear of contradiction that to-day 
the referring of any unexplainable pheno- 
mena to supernatural causes belongs to a 
class outside of the medical and allied 
scientific circles. 

In speaking of double personality, I 
refer to a physical condition which dis- 
associates the elements of the mind and 
then combines them into a distinct, separ- 
ate and strange personality. During this 
state the individual has no true recogni- 
tion of his normal state. He bears a 
different name, has another occupation, 
perhaps resides in a distant town from 
his own, acts rationally, and is fairly suc- 
cessful in his new vocation. He suddenly 
returns to his primary self, and goes back 
to home and business. During the -per- 
iod of time he is another individual, 
another personality; a period of time 
which may last for weeks or years, and 
during which he has no consciousness of 
the existence of his normal body, or rather, 
no lucid consciousness belonging to that 
body. Under such conditions an individ- 
ual has a perfect dual existence, so far as 
continuity of conscious events is concerned. 
These cases are not as uncommon as one 
unfamiliar with morbid states would im- 
agine. 

It is undoubtedly true that it is some 
physical state which causes these interest- 
ing phenomena of double and multiple 
personalities; but, as we have no certain 
knowledge as to the manner in which 
physical states cause certain mental states, 
so we are uncertain in our knowledge as 
to the methods by which morbid physical 
factors give rise to morbid psychical 
events. This is true in most cases, but 
in dipsomania I think we can trace the 
change in personality to certain toxic 
materials, due to faulty metabolism, 
circulating in the brain. 

Whichever way we look at the sub- 
ject a throughgoing materialistic formula 
must provide a material accompaniment 
for every apparent activity of the mind. 
In other words, before we can reach any 
rational and scientific method of provis- 
ional reasoning we must set aside the idea 


that the real self is an immaterial, invis- 
ible, mysterious, unfathomable something, 
which metaphysicians call mind, and 
another class of non-investigators call soul. 

Self can only be considered the con- 
sciousness of effort. We recognize our 
entity, our existence, the current elements 
of our inner life, by our efforts. Con- 
sciousness, ¢.en, is the recognition of the 
thinking sef. This is possible only 
through molecular activity of the brain 
elements. If these brain elements are 
added to or subtracted from, if they break 
up and reunite in a different form, we get 
a change of personality. This change of 
brain elements can be brought about in 
various ways. It can be brought about 
by disease, drugs, alcohol, hypnotic sug- 
gestion and a psychical state which it is 
at present difficult to satisfactorily explain. 

One of the facts associated with self- 
consciousness is memory, and as this mem- 
ory may be in abeyance for minutes or 
years, while a new or secondary memory 
takes its place, it is readily seen how such a 
state will result in an apparent second 
personality, the absence of memory des- 
troying the individual’s sense of his nor- 
mal self. 

“While it appears on a cursory glance 
at these alternating personalities that 
when there has been a new combination 
of the elements of personality the other 
character has been extinct, a close exam- 
ination will disclose a connecting link of 
memory elements observable to the inves- 
tigator, but apparently unrecognized by 
the consciousness of the altered self.”* 
My case is peculiar in the fact that there 
is a gradual filling up of many blanks in 
my memory. That is, details and facts 
which I was not conscious of ten years ago 
are springing up in my mind daily, and 
there is nearly, though not quite, a con- 
necting chain of past events. 

After three or four years of these alter- 
nating periods of hope and despair, I 
found my true self depressed and dis- 
couraged to the point of giving up the 

*I am indebted to Professor W. R. Newbold 
for many of the foregoing statements. 
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fight. I had been through some awful 
experiences of success and failure; yet 
every city between the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic oceans had given me opportunities to 
rehabilitate myself; but they were all 
futile. Editor after editor extended the 
hand of fellowship, but finally so pro- 
nounced became my unreliability that 
when I reached the Pacific coast I could 
obtain just enough space work to keep 
from starving. Imagine my feelings if 
you can, when men said to me: “ Look 
here, if you would stick to your work, 
if you could be relied upon to use that 
brain of yours, if you would only keep 
your word and promises, you could have 
the highest position in journalism. You 
know it; now why do you make such a 
fool of yourself, and of those who are your 
friends ?” 

Yes, why? How little do you, who are 
born with an equitable nervous system, 
understand the innermost gnawings of 
psychic pain we cursed dipsomaniacs 
have to suffer! Accused of vices and 
habits that are symptoms of disease, is it 
strange that we ignore your advice when 
we see you pity the born cripple whose 
distorted limbs are evidence of his infirm- 
ity, yet will not see in our attacks of 
psychic epilepsy the evidence of brain 
distortion? Is it strange that I should 
have been discouraged, morbidly suspic- 
ious, at odds with the world, after these 
fights with this demon personality which 
would take possession of me at the most 
important crises of my life? Yes, this was 
the most heart-tearing part of it all. I 
had gotten so that I refused responsible 
positions, would take no big assignments 
for the fear, the awful dread, of the clutch- 
es of that slimy other self; for, and here 
entered an important factor in the dis- 
covery of my disease, the greater respon- 
sibilities I had, the greater interest I took 
in a subject, and the keener the ability I 
demonstrated in working it up, the quick- 
er, the more degrading would be my 
downfall. O, the horror of it all! to 
live with a brilliant intellect, but, Tantalus- 
like, to have it always just beyond your 


complete grasp—friends lost, opportun- 
ities gone forever, the stigma of drunk- 
enness preceding and following you wher- 
ever you went, and over all hanging the 
fear and dread of momentary bodily deg- 
radation. 

Are there many such unfortunates? 
Look around, you who have had brilliant 
friends. Do you not recall one who 
would have made a great name in the 
musical world, “only he would go on 
sprees.” How about another one who 
was fast making a name in literature, but 
died in a sanatorium? “Such a pity, 
was n’t it, that he drank?” Had he been 
clubfooted you would have extended your 
sympathy, but because certain cells in 
his brain were twisted which brought 
about an uncontrollable passion, a frantic 
desire for relief, you all said: “ Is n’t it too 
bad he’s throwing away his life through 
drink?” Yes, and do you not recall 
some men who “dropped out of sight” ? 

The man who leaves his happy home 
and family in the morning, and on the 
thronged street falls down in an epileptic 
fit, has his head held by some sympathiz- 
ing friend, a carriage is called; he is taken 
home where physicians render their best 
aid and friends their sympathy. Another 
man, a brilliant writer, suddenly has come 
over him an attack of psychic epilepsy; 
he sinks down also, but in a different man- 
ner. Down he goes to the gutter, he is 
conscious of his mere physical acts, but as 
helpless to control them as is the epileptic 
—yet the public pities one and scorns the 
other. It is this stigma of drunkenness 
placed upon the blameless that has sent 
many a brilliant and hopeful man down; 
down into the dungeon of remorse, whence 
he emerges to the dark cellar of forget- 
fulness, where he breathes out his vaga- 
bond existence uttering curses to God and 
sneers at mankind. 

The degrading associates, the unmoral 
atmosphere, the sad sight of the human 
wrecks I met and gabbled with, make up 
a composite picture of sadness and des- 
pair. In spite of the terrifying memory 
of musical genius, of scientific attain- 
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ments, of literary ability, of professional 
achievements, floating aimlessly on the 
scum of life’s river, there breaks through 
a smile, forced by many humorous inci- 
dents. 

I had given up the fight; my last posi- 
tion in Chicago had resulted in a disgust- 
ing fiasco. Unwashed and sleepless, sur- 
rounded by a zone of insipid content, I 
stood at the bar of one of the dirtiest dives 
in Chicago listening to a monologue by 
one of the most talented musicians in the 
country. It was a scholarly exposition 
of Wagner’s Der ring des Nibelungen. It 
was forcibly and beautifully expressed, 
and illustrated by tonal colors from his 
violin. This musically-illustrated talk 
would have made his fortune, but only 
under the condition I saw him in could he 
be made to talk or play, for there was not 
that nervous force or vital energy neces- 
sary to bring about his mental activity, 
when the dipsomaniacal attack had pass- 
ed. It was in his case the sad effects of 
precociousness and the ill-advised and 
ignorant actions of his parents, for his 
concert-work as a boy had used up his 
nervous system; he had drawn constantly 
on the principal, and now was a psychic 
bankrupt. 

Then there was another genius, an 
organist who had held some of the best 
positions in the United States, but, of 
course, had lost them all. He was his 
mother’s spoiled and misunderstood dar- 
ling. He had just returned from a much- 
advertised institution for the cure of 
inebriety—an entirely different thing from 
dipsomania—and brought with him an- 
other “graduate.” This organist was 
young, but an acknowledged genius, and 
as the violinist poured out his soulful 
agony; as the strings sang of remorse and 
weariness of the world suddenly to break 
into the staccato of recklessness and obli- 
vion; he stood, glass in hand, enraptured. 
The trembling player stopped for a drink, 
in which we all, of course, joined; but 
before taking his, the organist went into 
the back room which was dimly lighted 
by one gas jet. Here were three or four 


young, tired and homeless creatures sleep- 
ing off the effects of liquor. The trem- 
bling musician placed a dollar bill in the 
hand of each girl, and returned with a 
pleased expression, for well he knew the 
happiness that would follow the awaken- 
ing. Poor fellow; he died in that very 
room while the wealth and culture of the 
city were waiting for him to play merry 
peals on the organ in a fashionable church 
as the bride walked up the aisle. The 
wedding ceremony had been rehearsed 
the day before, and weeks had been spent 
in perfecting the music to play at the 
wedding. O, but these are sad memo- 
ries, not humorous! 

Well, to go back to our story: The or- 
ganist remained in the “ Institution for the 
Cure of Inebriety” for six weeks. He had 
been promised, if he brought back a diplo- 
ma certifying his complete cure, a position 
of great value. Upon his return he pre- 
sented his credentials and was sincere, 
conscientiously so, in promising to never 
go on another spree. But unfortunately 
conscience has no control over a brain 
periodically poisoned by the bi-products 
of the body. 

On the strength of this diploma he was 
given a position, and for over a year was 
a reliable and successful musician, and 
much sought by young brides who desired 
him to conduct the music at their wed- 
dings. I have mentioned the last wed- 
ding he did—or rather did not—take 
charge of. At the end of the year he 
disappeared and had little if any memory 
of his acts up to the time he found himself 
in the town where he had received his 
certificate of “cured.” He seemed to 
have had a semi-lucid period in this 
attack, for he carried out semi-conscious 
ideas. Upon reaching the town he hung 
his framed diploma on his back and para- 
ded the streets, going from saloon to 
saloon. It was not long before he was 
offered a good sum by the Institution to 
leave the neighborhood. Thus it was 
that he was able to contribute to the com- 
fort of those unfortunate girls sleeping in 
the back room. 
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About this time certificates from this 
“Institution for the Cure of Inebriety” 
had some value, and the young writer who 
had come into the dive this night with the 
organist, had gotten some blank diplomas 
—he also was an alumnus of this “ Insti- 
tution”—and made quite an income sell- 
ing them to young men who used them to 
satisfy anxious mothers, or as a means of 
securing positions. 

What a merry, useless, brainy, educa- 
ted, irresponsible, crazy lot we were. 
Not a man of mediocre talent among us; 


not a man who could for ten consecutive 
months be depended upon to finish any 
allotted task. Not a man among us who 
in his normal state could be persuaded 
to take a glass of liquor or pass the portals 
of a saloon. For months at a time men- 
tally, morally, and bodily clean, at inter- 
vals there swept over the brain of each 
and every individual a storm which car- 
ried the toxins of moral degradation and 
filth that neither shame nor want could 
subdue. 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE TENDENCIES OF RECENT FICTION. 


By Freperick W. NIcoLts. 


HE first seventy-five years of the 
nineteenth century were the golden 

age of the English novel. Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Eliot were the great mas- 
ters of English fiction and even those of 
lesser rank compare favorably with the 
writers who preceded or have followed 
them. The death of Thackeray marks 
the close of this epoch and recent literary 
history embraces the period from that date 
until the present day, roughly speaking 
about twenty-five or thirty years. Dur- 
ing this time there has been a literary 
flood of the most overwhelming nature 
and the torrent of fiction has completely 
overwhelmed all other forms of composi- 
tion. But, unfortunately, this flood has 
not been the rising of a clear, pure stream, 
strong, deep, and beautiful, but of a mud- 
dy, shallow one, often filled with weeds, 
refuse, and filth. Quality has given place 
to quantity, story-telling to the novel with 
a purpose, dramatic force to theatrical 
sensationalism, and study of character to 
morbid specialization. It is hard for re- 
cent novelists that they must by the very 
nature of things be compared with their 
immediate predecessors, for otherwise, 
perhaps, the merits of the present might 
seem greater and its defects not quite so 


glaring. But in literary criticism, as in 
every other art and science, some standard 
must be selected, and as the standard set 
by the great masters of the past is high, 
their successors by comparison are natur- 
ally placed upon a lower level. 

The fiction of the last thirty years is 
instinct with the same qualities which 
characterize our overwrought, material- 
istic, and swift-moving civilization. Influ- 
ences and tendencies in style and thought 
which in former times required a genera- 
tion or more to develop, now manifest 
themselves in quick transitions from one 
form of fiction to another, with as much 
greater rapidity over the novelists of the 
past as the steam-engine outstrips the 
ancient stage-coach, though not with the 
same advantages to the reading as to the 
traveling public. The romantic novel on 
one hand and the character study on the 
other, were both matters of slow develop- 
ment, passing through many phases of 
style and often proceeding side by side, 
until they reached their highest points 
respectively in the works of Scott and 
George Eliot. Nor would there be a 
rush of ali minor authors to the romance 
for some ten years and then a sudden and 
unaccountable rush towards realism for 
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another short period. The process in the 
past was one of evolution, in the present 
of constant revolution. The first tenden- 
cy which appears on the stage of fiction 
after the disappearance of the great actors, 
is one of harmless sentimentality. There 
is a vast amount of bookish love-making, 
a hero and a heroine, a helper-of-the-hero 
and a helper-of-the-heroine, a villain and 
a villainess, and generally a funny man 
and a soubrette to add a comic touch to 
the situation. Mrs. Alexander is, in 
many ways, characteristic of this particu- 
lar period, you might even say that the 
names of her books, such as The Wooing 
O’t, and Her Dearest Foe represent its 
harmless sentimentality. William Black, 
in his earlier works, belongs to the same 
school, though the touches of real Scotch 
life and character, especially in his later 
works, raise him somewhat above his 
class. There are whole carloads of books 
published about this time which belong 
to the same order—paper-covered novels 
and those in the “Franklin Square Li- 
brary,” now lost to the world among the 
forgotten heaps of literary rubbish. The 
hero was always big, manly, and courage- 
ous, the heroine womanly and beautiful— 
given to fainting and tears, and by no 
means the athletic monstrosity who plays 
the chief role at present. This loving 
couple were generally separated by the 
barriers of wealth or social distinction, 
which it was the mission of the book to 
destroy—a mission usually accomplished 
by a wedding on the last few pages, though 
sometimes the differences between the 
unhappy pair were so deep-seated that 
marriage was not sufficient to eradicate 
them, and it was the problem of the author 
finally to bring the couple blissfully to- 
gether, in spite of the proud family of the 
one and the vulgar relations of the other. 
There are descriptions of scenery thrown 
in by the writer to add tone to the story 
and usually skipped by the reader, and 
also pictures of social life in London or 
New York intended to show the author’s 
acquaintance with high society and also 
generally skipped, except by young girls. 


The Wooing O’t fills this description of 
nove! almost precisely, and in the Duch- 
ess this harmless sentimentality degener- 
ates into the mawkish and maudlin— 
indeed the fact that the Duchess is still 
read, by some women at least, with inter- 
est, if not with enthusiasm, shows to what 
a low ebb the present taste has fallen. 
With one of those sudden revolutions 
already mentioned, the fiction of the day 
changes its tone of sentimentality, in the 
main harmless, to one of morbidness and 
pruriency, which, far from being harmless, 
is dangerous and unhealthy in the ex- 
treme. This morbidness evidences itself 
in many phases, but especially and most 
forcibly in delving into the lowest depths of 
the sexual problem and examining all its 
details, by suggestion and insinuation or by 
coarseness and vulgarity, as the case may 
be, as far as, or farther than, decency will 
permit. Unfortunately this tendency has 
been a strong and prevailing one and has 
not entirely disappeared even at present, 
when other and healthier influences have 
successively held sway. One writer, a 
woman, takes as her subject a young girl 
seemingly incapable of sexual feeling, 
because her filial love was early quenched 
out by the conduct of her parents, two 
absent-minded scientists. She frankly 
avows her condition to her lover, who 
marries her anyhow, and, on her request, 
abandons her just before the birth of a 
child. Maternity and the death of her 
mother make the heroine once more 
“sexful,” and bring her at length into the 
arms of her ever-loving husband. An- 
other writer, also a woman, devotes her- 
self to a sort of disquisition upon venereal 
disease and shows how in this respect the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children. An actual scene of seduction 
is a favorite theme with these writers, 
Hall Caine in the Manzman and Thomas 
Hardy in Tess of the D'Urbervilles, leav- 
ing very little to the imagination. Inde- 
cency has perhaps reached its limit, 
however, in Sir Richard Calmady, a novel 
published very recently, after the mere- 
tricious models were generally abandoned, 
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and which, therefore, has not even the 
excuse of following the fashion. In this 
book a woman’s husband is thrown from 
his horse and injured so seriously that 
both his legs must be amputated. His 
young wife is present at the operation and 
shortly afterwards gives birth to a son, 
Sir Richard Calmady, who has only 
thighs, but no lower legs, his feet being 
set in just at the knee. The book is a 
history of this monster, superior in mind, 
but so deformed as to be absolutely repul- 
sive. Helen, his beautiful, but unscrupu- 
lous cousin, amuses herself by making 
this wretched dwarf fall madly in love 
with her and then casting him over, to 
take vengeance upon his mother for some 
injury in early girlhood. Sir Richard 
then plunges into the depths of dissipation, 
while Helen marries one man and becomes 
the mistress of another. She afterwards 
visits Richard at his Italian villa and while 
there feels a horrible and morbid desire 
for him, merely because he is physically 
so extraordinary and deformed. The 
book not only suggests this delightful 
passion, but the woman actually explains 
it in plain terms to Richard in the passage 
where she practically seduces him, bent 
on a return to virtue, by entering his 
library in the dead of night clad only in a 
transparent night-dress. ‘The author, an- 
other woman, describes the scene in detail, 
until, to use her own words, “'The fire of 
logs had burnt itself out upon the hearth, 
and other fires, perhaps, had pretty 
thoroughly burnt themselves out like- 
wise.” Yet this book has been regarded 
as one of the best of recent years, has had 
an enormous sale, and is criticised even 
by seemingly respectable authorities as 
“strong and truthful,” written with “un- 
shrinking logic and powerful imagina- 
tion.” The present writer does not set 
himself up as a prude or purist in litera- 
ture or in any other form of art, nor does 
he object to a realistic description, if true 
to life and if necessary for carrying out the 
conception of the artist. But there are 
some things both repulsive and unessen- 
tial for the production of any moral or 
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artistic thought, and when such inelegan- 
cies appear in art they are like a blot of 
ink or a daub of paint, which spoil any 
esthetic effect. There are fig-leaves in 
literature as well as in sculpture. And 
the painter whose object is to paint a 
festering sore, or the writer whose subject 
is the filth and putrefaction of a sewer, 
has committed a fault which no 
of intellect or mastery of style can wholly 
cure. It is true that the sexual feelings 
are one of the strongest that influence 
human action and have therefore been a 
favorite theme of the greatest writers from 
Moses and Homer down to the present 
day. Shakespeare handles the theme 
without gloves and with a bluntness which 
makes many of his plays unreadable in 
mixed society. But the difference be- 
tween him and the modern sybarite, is 
that in Shakespeare the descriptions 
though coarse, are never unhealthy and 
seldom unnecessary, while our present 
novelists are not only indecent, but also 
dwell with morbid and continuing par- 
ticularity upon a theme seemingly selected 
especially for its impurity—they lug it in 
by head and shoulders, so to speak. 
Bluntness was natural with Shakespeare, 
just as looseness of manners was natural 
in the court of Elizabeth. It was the 
usual thing there to eat with your fingers 
and to go for months without bathing. 
But style of speech, as well as of eating 
and of washing, has become more refined 
with advancing civilization, and it is just 
as unnatural for a modern author to adopt 
the indelicate language of the Elizabethan 
poets as for a modern gentleman to as- 
sume their filthy methods of eating and 
living. For this reason indelicacy of sub- 
ject or method among recent novelists is 
a literary affectation, and, like most affec- 
tations in life and manners, the affecter 
never becomes so habituated as to do it 
naturally, but it remains forever an affec- 
tation, artificial in the writer and unpleas- 
ant to the reader. 

Delving into the sexual problem is but 
one, though by far the most important, 
phase of this morbid tendency. A book 
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which represents the same trend though 
in a totally different aspect is Ships that 
Pass in the Night. Many people would 
raise their hands in horror at the idea of 
this “ sweet, little tale,” a Sunday-school 
book fit for the purest mind, being classed 
with the moral degenerates. But, in 
point of fact, its tone is equally unhealthy. 
It is the story of two consumptives living 
at a health-resort together and as one 
critic puts it “coughing out their woes 
upon each other’s shoulders.” Dwelling 
at length upon such a theme is as great a 
violation of artistic decorum and leaves 
almost as bad a taste in the mouth, even 
though the moral may be good, as the 
baldness of Hardy or the innuendo of 
George Meredith, nor is there the excuse 
that Ships that Pass in the Night displays 
the ability of the two latter novelists. 
How much healthier do we feel on reading 
the stirring tales of Scott or the engrossing 
pages of Eliot, than listening to the dreary 
lucubrations of two wretched tuberculars 
ending their lives at a sanitarium! Some- 
times, again, this morbidness is instinct 
in the whole novel without one’s being 
able to lay the finger upon any particular 
point where it is especially visible. This 
is the case with much of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s work, excellent as she often is in 
depicting character. There is seldom any 
fun or humor about her, and the under- 
lying tone of novels like Marcella, Helbeck 
of Bannisdale and Eleanor is abnormal, 
to say the least. Mrs. Ward represents 
in a remarkable degree the differences 
between present writers and their immedi- 
ate predecessors. She is a little George 
Eliot, built on the same lines and evidently 
copying the models of that great psychol- 
ogist, but petty and inferior in every 
respect “as moonlight unto sunlight and 
as water unto wine.” It is true that Mrs. 
Ward often draws her characters with 
studious care and with an insight into the 
inner workings of the human heart worthy 
at times of her great exemplar. Robert 
Elsmere, Marcella, and Julie are some of 
the best creations of recent fiction, inter- 
esting, life-like, and consistent in them- 
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selves. But while George Eliot took the 
description of character as her main sub- 
ject, and made the rest of the book a mere 
background, Mrs. Ward usually selects 
some topic of present, but probably not 
of lasting, interest and “ writes it up,” so 
to speak, constructing a philosophical 
dissertation and making her characters 
merely subservient. Modern agnosticism, 
socialism, catholicism, communism, and 
every other sort of popular ism are treated 
with varying success, and the characters 
and story hop about the principal theme, 
as the ballet circles round the premiére 
danseuse. In short, Mrs. Ward is a lead- 
ing exponent of that modern abomination 
“the novel with a purpose,” but though 
her readers feel that they are being 
preached at, it is often difficult to deter- 
mine exactly what is the text of the 
sermon. 

Though even now not entirely extinct, 
the prevailing tendency towards morbid- 
ness of one kind or another came to an 
unlamented conclusion some years ago, 
and the novel took a natural and complete 
reaction in a totally different direction. 
Suddenly and without any warning the 
apotheosized swashbuckler leaps with a 
shout upon the literary stage and from 
that time until the close of the century 
plays the most important part in the 
now exciting drama. He is a good eater, 
a deep drinker, a devoted lover, and 
a fierce, insatiable, and unconquerable 
fighter, though his enemies always find 
him a chivalrous foe and a generous victor. 
His particular speciality is fighting single- 
handed with any number of nents 
from one to twenty, and though frequently 
wounded, he is seldom killed and almost 
invariably triumphant in the end. His 
historical surroundings—for they are al- 
ways supposed to be historical—are mag- 
nificent and glittering in the extreme, and, 
wherever we find him, he is always a 
frequenter of courts, hobnobbing with 
royalty, playing ducks and drakes with 


ing the prime mover or chief suppressor 
P PP’ 
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of every popular or political movement. 
He is often exiled, and frequently prefers 
to spend the declining years of his life in 
pastoral pursuits surrounded by his child- 
ren and wife—formerly the favorite of 
courts and leader of society—or perhaps 
hewing the unbroken forests in the track- 
less wilderness of the Western Continent. 
No age, country, or people is too remote 
for his grand sphere. He sits at the feast 
of Belshazzar, reads the mystic writing 
on the wall, and avenges his Hebrew 
fathers by feats of prowess at the fall of 
Babylon. He is a frequenter of Rome, 
especially of the Arena, where he has been 
known to take a savage bull by the horns 
and twist them till the beast’s neck broke. 
The Thirty Years’ war is another favor- 
ite resort of his. Here he usually takes 


the Protestant side, though in love 
with a Catholic girl, saves Heidelberg 
from destruction and helps Gustavus 
Adolphus to win most of his victories. In 
England he is generally a bitter enemy of 
Cromwell, whom he often manages to 
outwit, and a faithful adherent of King 


Charles, whom he almost rescues from 
captivity and whose death he avenges in 
the blood of countless Puritans. In 
America we always find him fighting 
under the standard of freedom, when not 
languishing in the loathsome prison-hulks, 
capturing and killing the hated British by 
the dozens, and vainly pleading with 
Washington for the life of Major André, 
though the “ Father of his Country” takes 
his advice in most other affairs of state. 
But the swashbuckler’s favorite spot, the 
one, indeed, best suited to his peculiar 
genius, is France. He is at home here, 
recognized, appreciated, and thoroughly 
in touch with the character and institu- 
tions of the people. All French history 
is his province from Vercingetorix to 
Napoleon Bonaparte; but his particular 
speciality is the period from Charles IX. 
to the French Revolution, inclusive; for 
here romantic incident, court intrigue, 
battle, murder, and sudden death give 
him a chance to display those great qual- 
ities of mind and body with which nature 
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has especially endowed him. Though 
familiar with all these scenes of turbulence 
and blood, his favorite above all, the one 
with which he is most familiar, and whose 
every intricacy he understands, is the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew. We sel- 
dom hear of his being a Catholic, but 
always a brave and intrepid Huguenot, 
particularly selected for slaughter by the 
Duke of Guise; but, after despatching 
every hired bravo sent to slay him, saving 
countless Huguenots by various ingenious 
schemes, and meeting with one hair- 
breath escape after another, each more 
startling than the last, our hero finally 
leaps into the Seine amid the flying bullets 
of his bloodthirsty pursuers, and in spite 
of his wounds swims five miles to safety— 
some years later to return to Paris in 
triumph the savior and honored adviser 
of Henry of Navarre. 

The above account may sound some- 
what exaggerated, yet in point of fact, 
every incident there mentioned is taken 
from various so-called historical novels 
published during the fierce flood of that 
literature which has swept over us during 
the last few years. To call the mass of 
such stuff history is “giving to airy noth- 
ings a local habitation and a name,” 
for it is as far removed from the true his- 
torical spirit as darkness from light. 
Some journalist, gifted perhaps with fatal 
fluency, exclaims: “Go to! I will write a 
historical novel!” He then selects a per- 
iod as remote as possible from the present, 
reads a couple of popular histories about 
it, and proceeds with ease and alacrity to 
dash off his tale, which if popular, is fol- 
lowed by another and another with in- 
creasing speed, with decreasing prepara- 
tion, and with the natural result. When we 
consider what infinite pains are required 
to compose the true historical novel, how 
Thackeray before writing Henry Esmond 
literally soaked himself in eighteenth- 
century literature, so that he was not only 
familiar with every historical personage, 
but able to assume the language and style 
of the period so completely that it was im- 
possible to tell that the writer lived in an- 
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other age—is it wonderful that the recent 
historical novel has been a flat failure! 
Here and there novelists have attempted to 
follow the pathway blazed by Thackeray. 
Winston Churchill in Richard Carvel and 
The Crisis has made an honest effort in 
this direction. His description of Colonial 
life in Maryland is evidently based upon 
actual knowledge of the country and 
people as they now exist, and upon studi- 
ous reading of original documents in local 
as well as in general American history. 
The same may be said of his description of 
life in St. Louis at the outbreak of and dur- 
ing the Civil war, for here again, instead of 
“writing up” Rome at the time of Nero or 
some such far-away epoch, with which 
even a historian does not pretend an in- 
timate acquaintance, he selects a locality 
where he has lived and a period not yet 
forgotten. Even his picture of London 
under George III. is drawn only after 
careful analysis of the subject, and, 
though more faulty than that of American 
life, is far superior to the trash ground out 
by Churchill’s contemporaries. But his 
work has the defects of its species. Rich- 
ard Carvel is the characteristic apotheo- 
sized swashbuckler of recent fiction. He is 
strong, faithful, manly, and even lovable, 
but rather weak on intellectual qualities. 
This fearless hero while in London falls 
into a controversy with Charles James 
Fox upon the state of the Colonies and 
after a brief set-to the redoubtable Charles 
James is completely worsted by his youth- 
ful and untrained antagonist—indeed it is 
intimated that the great Whig statesman’s 
subsequent adoption of the American 
cause was occasioned by this discussion 
with Richard Carvel. 

Perhaps the best representative of this 
style in fiction is Stanley J. Weyman, who 
at least has the excuse of being a professor 
in history and therefore better acquainted 
with his subject than the vast majority of 
his fellows. His hero is generally a 
swashbuckler without much idealization, 
whose favorite haunt, as usual, is France. 
At least two of his novels are laid at the 
time of St. Bartholomew and there are 


probably more to come. Character and 
historical diction are matters of very little 
importance. The aristocratic hero with 
popular sympathies fighting on various 
sides in the French Revolution, as shown 
in the Red Cockade, could very well be 
transformed into the Gentleman of France, 
guarding the stairway against some dozen 
or more opponents, and with change of 
clothes, scene, and surroundings, nobody 
would know the difference, for the two 
individuals talk and act about alike, 
though living some hundred years or more 
apart. But with all its very palpable 
faults the historical novel of Weyman and 
his school is not without decided merits. 
Admitting that the history is generally 
superficial, it is better than no knowledge 
of history at all, for unfortunately the 
reading public refuse to spend their time 
upon any other. Sometimes, indeed, the 
interest which a bright, rapidly-moving 
story of this kind awakens in a reader, 
actually induces him to plunge deeper into 
the subject and what he formerly regarded 
as dry and tiresome history acquires new 
life and color. This effect is certainly 
true with multitudes whom Scott’s absorb- 
ing romances have led to study the true 
sources of history, and this result is also 
attained to a lesser degree by Scott’s 
present imitators. Moreover, the char- 
acters, though colorless, are entertaining 
and not unpleasant, the sort of people we 
should not mind meeting in real life, and 
the plot of the story, unless the author 
is utterly incompetent, is so full of dash 
and incident that we find difficulty in 
laying the book aside. But, above all, 
the reaction from the morbidness of the 
preceding period is a blessed relief. We 
are no longer afraid to discuss current 
fiction with women, nor ashamed to leave 
certain books lying on our table. The 
tone of the historical novel, though sen- 
sational and improbable, is healthy and 
spirited, we do not lay the book aside 
with a feeling of depression and gloom, 
that the times are out of joint and that 
human nature is diseased, but, on the 
contrary, we say farewell to our swash- 
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buckler friend with regret, wish him a 
happy journey, and rise from his society 
with a pleasant taste in our mouths. 

I have said that we often see the last 
of the apotheosized swashbuckler enjoy- 
ing pastoral life or felling the trackless 
forest. Strange to say, these very themes 
represent the next tendency in fiction, for 
at the present day we are swimming in the 
current of the “nature-book.” Its ap- 
pearance dates just about the time when 
the historical novel was on the decline and 
it has been steadily gaining in prevalence 
ever since, until now we are in the midst 
of a popular fad. ‘This present cult em- 
braces all forms of nature from stocks 
and stones to the higher grades of animal 
life, but distinctly subordinates human 
beings, the “man of wrath,” to use the 
expression of one writer. Flowers and 
wild animals are the favorites, and the 
garden or the wilderness the chosen spot. 
There are German gardens and English 
gardens, Tuscan gardens and gardens of 
commuters’ wives—indeed there is every 


kind of garden which the mind of woman 


can conceive. A favorite description of 
these female authors is the manner in 
which their treasures are planted, for in- 
stance: “'T'wo (of the beds) are filled with 
Marie van Houtte roses, two with Vis- 
countess Folkstone, two with Laurette 
Messimy, one with Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, one with Adam and Devoniensis, 
two with Persian Yellow and Bicolor, and 
one big bed behind the sun-dial with three 
sorts of red roses (seventy two in all), 
Duke of Teck, Cheshut Scarlet, and 
Prefet de Limburg.” Then, after a 
breathing space of a few lines, an equally 
long list follows on the next page, Marie 
van Houtte, Madame Lambard, Madame 
de Watteville, and Countess Riza du Parc 
being succeeded by Rubens, Madame 
Joseph Swartz, and the Hon. Edith Hif- 
ford. Now this sort of thing may, per- 
haps, interest some enthusiastic amateur 
gardener, though even then, if a man of 
taste, he probably prefers his manual of 
plants to appear in the florist’s advertise- 
ment, rather than upon the pages of his 
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novel. To thrust this sort of cataloguing 
and specialization into so-called literature 
is debasing the noble qualities of that art. 
But the nature-novel is by no means total- 
ly bad. Even the very one from which 
I have just quoted, Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden, technical and tiresome 
as it may be in certain parts, and light 
and unassuming in tone, is written in a 
charming style, displays a genuine love of 
nature, and has many bright and clever 
passages, especially when touching upon 
human character. We cannot help wish- 
ing that the author had devoted herself 
to the study of mankind, rather than to 
cataloguing and sentimentalizing over 
plants. One of the best and most char- 
acteristic of this rather trifling type of 
fiction is J. P. Mowbray’s Journey to 
Nature. A Wall-street broker comes 
face to face with sudden death from over- 
work and is told by his doctor that his only 
chance is to “stop living for a year.” 
Accordingly he drops business completely, 
rents a hut in the covntry, and lives there 
alone with his eight-year-old boy. There 
is a good deal of true philosophy back of 
this story. Unlike most of his school the 
author does not pretend that a man can 
acquire a love for nature in a day and be- 
come contented with a solitary existence 
without effort. To use his own words: 
“Tt is all very well and quite natural for 
us to talk about nature and obedience and 
simple living if we are sportsmen, or 
naturalists or even poets. But if one is a 
stock-broker, who has been communing 
with the money-market for eight years, 
it comes pretty tough at first. Nothing 
but the grim alternative of sudden death 
could have made me so determined a 
bridge-burner.” ‘The exile is uneasy and 
restless at first, and longs for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. He has no particular love for 
stream, flower, and tree, prefers books to 
nature, and cannot accustom himself to 
living what he terms “a vegetable life.” 
It is only by dint of the greatest determin- 
ation and in order to prove his strength of 
will to himself and to his doctor, that he 
manages to stick it out. Slowly, however, 
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almost imperceptibly at first, the tired 
wayfarer begins to learn how to rest. He 
busies himself with the most trivial pur- 
suits, attends to his own wants, helps his 
boy build dams in the brook or plays with 
him about the woods, and gradually ac- 
quires an interest in the dumb creatures 
which frequent the place and in the great 
works of nature which he drinks in on his 
lonely rambles. There are periods of re- 
action and of depression, but his course is 
generally in the right direction, until at 
length he becomes able to endure with 
equanimity the dull monotony of winter 
when snowed up in his little cottage. The 
lesson of this philosophy is that a man 
who suspends an “aggressive egotism” 
comes into contact “ with new harmonies 
which he never before suspected. If he 
walk in the cordial but silent woods, he 
finds that the defiance goes out of his ver- 
tebre, and he is acquiring the bowed 
head,” which whether of the “savant or 
the saint are tokens of a similar humility.” 
It is in such “ sequestered moments” that 
the kinship of all life, animate and inani- 
mate, beats upon the ear of our heart— 
“whisperings of origins and outcomes, 
never before heard, in the soft procession 
of the universes ; faint, kindly voices reach- 
ing up from the lowliest processes, trying 
to speak of kinship and fatherhood. 
There are new and tiny links far down the 
inscrutable depths, and they glitter in the 
gloom with threads of promise, forever 
weaving the continuity and indestructibil- 
ity of life in a majestic synthesis.” “I 
came to Nature,” he continues, “very 
much as a recreant son is carried on a lit- 
ter to his old mother. I had a generous 
contempt for the old woman who did not 
know as much as I did. But her homely 
balms put me on my feet. I grew insensi- 
bly to perceive that some bereavements 
are not blows, but benisons; and as my 
physical system readjusted itself, my mor- 
al apprehension took on a keener edge. 
That is all.” 

Such is the high keynote of the present 
“return to Nature.” But there is a spirit 
of exaggerated sentimentality instinct in 
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most of this work, which crops out even 
in the book just cited, as well as in Ernest 
Seton-Thompson’s stories of wild animals, 
which are among the best of this particular 
school. To show what might be termed 
naturalism run riot, let me quote a few 
passages from Chanticleer, the tale of a 
young married couple whose house has 
burned down, and who, like all good 
people in the nature-books, go to live in a 
rustic cottage. A woman, writing in the 
first person, is, as usual, the author: “ The 
undulating fields sank back from high 
knolls, deeply rosy, into delicate hollows of 
soft waxen glory, only pink-flushed. The 
esthetic intemperance made my soul reel. 
Whether I was drunken or mad it would 
be hard to say.” After sleeping a night 
in the barn the pair awake: “The sun 
touched the flower-crowned orchard, the 
fragrance arose in gusts that made me cry 
out rapturously. Then my eyes looked 
off upon the brilliantly green meadows 
sparkling with dew. I was giddy and 
faint. We both staggered when we tried 
to dress.” Again, they both run down 
into an old pasture “faintly blue with the 
fairy snow of bluets. As far as our won- 
dering eyes could reach that tender color 
stretched out before us. Behind us arose 
the rich morning song of that stranger 
bird, the hermit thrush. . . . After a brief 
silence I said weakly: ‘Take me home, 
I can stand no more to-day.’” It is such 
sentimental bosh and twaddle which 
makes us turn with disgust from the 
nature-novelists, with the thought that 
they, too, like the “ morbid analysis” and 
“swashbuckler” group, have failed to 
reanimate the wasting powers of the 
present novel. 

In brief, then, decadence is the ground- 
work of recent fiction. The tendencies 
here sketched have not been the result of 
slow and logical development, but ephem- 
eral and inconsistent, beginning without 
reason and ending without result. Indeed 
these tendencies are merely the strongest 
currents of the stream, for there are 
so many eddies and undercurrents, pools 
and shallows, that it is often impossible 
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to see whither the principal course flows. 
It must not be imagined that our own 
times have furnished no great names in 
fiction. Kipling, Stevenson, Hardy, How- 
ells, and perhaps a few others will prob- 
ably live in future generations, though 
they can be placed on a par only with the 
second-rank novelists of the past, like 
Charles Kingsley, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Charlotte Bronté and Jane Austen. The 
greatest of the present barely come within 
the circle of the immortals and none ap- 
proach that inner sphere where glisten the 
brightest stars of English fiction. But 
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this decadence is merely a transitory re- 
action. Our race is the same which has 
given birth to the great novelists of the 
past, and imagination and poetic feeling 
are still at the bottom of our nature. 
Steeped though we seem to be in stupefy- 
ing commercialism, “ancient fonts of in- 
spiration well through all our fancy yet,” 
and in the appointed time will burst forth 
in literary expression with all that strength 
and beauty which is inherent in English 
fiction. 
FrepeRIcK W. NIcoLLs. 
Reading, Pa. 


MEN OF NIPPON. 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


HE JAPANESE, or more properly 
the Nipponese, are the only entirely 
temperate people I ever knew, and travel 


has been my trade sincealad. ‘True, there 
are English, American, French, German 
hotels at Nagasaki, Kobe, Tokio, and like 
large cities, where the tourist can have “ all 
the comforts of a home” and disport him- 
self much as at Newport or Saratoga. 


And here the little brown man often 
brings his venerable parent and others of 
his house to dine, observe foreigners, and 
listen to the music; but they all eat spar- 
ingly and drink not at all, in the sense that 
the white man drinks. His wildest dissi- 
pation is cold tea. 

On almost every corner of the great 
thoroughfares is set a great earthen jar 
with dippers, ice and tea. Here old and 
young, mostly the children to and from 
school, help themselves. I know nothing 
more beautiful than a group of these little 
flower-pots tip-toeing up to the big decor- 
ated and highly-colored jar of iced tea to 
help one another, the biggest little boy, 
cap in one hand and dipper in the other, 
helping the lesser ones. He bows twice 
to each one. And if a little sister in san- 
dals and flower-like silk wrapper is of the 


party, he gives her an extra bow and a 
smile of pleasure.that is as beautiful as it 
is sincere. 

The city appoints the place for these 
tea-jars, but they are kept replenished 
by venerable parties, mostly kindly old 
women, who remain entirely unknown 
save to the authorities. When the kindly 
old party dies, the next applicant for the 
privilege takes the place, and there are 
stacks of these on hand all the time for 
every one of the thousands and thousands 
of unpublished little benefactions. This 
giving secretly and not letting the one 
hand know what the other does obtains 
in other things strictly. 

The most delightful of so many delight- 
ful things in Tokio is the morning and 
evening devotional service in the ancient 
Buddhist Temple. You pass in through 
the thronged Gate of the Unicorns—think 
of copper unicorns older, perhaps, than 
the one-horned beast in the Bible—cer- 
tainly older than the rampant beast that 
fronts the English lion on the British 
coin—and such incense and such sounds! 
indescribable utterly! The melody is 
from the sacred Gong-Gongs, bowls or 
drums. The tradition is that ages ago 
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when discord came upon the earth Gua- 
tama had these bowls fashioned out of 
copper and silver shot with gold, for the 
retreat and safety of all sweet sounds. 
They may be here called forth even by 
the hand of a child. These melodies rise 
and rise as the priests burn away the 
written sins of the penitents. They seem 
to pass out, to go away, to get lost at sea, 
and at last come softly back to hide in the 
sacred vessels from the winds. Mean- 
time people kneel before the altar, put 
down an offering in a little slip of paper, 
then rise and go to give place to others. 
I was so grateful, intoxicated the first time, 
that I really wanted to pay for this joy, 
and put down a piece of gold. An attend- 
ing priest took it up and leading me to one 
side and in perfect English, and with 
gentlest grace, quoted the words of Christ. 
Then he explained that these devotees 
were very poor people on their way home 
from work and would feel hurt at not 
being able to give gold also. I might put 


down what I pleased in a piece of paper, 


but no one but myself must know what 
or how much. 

The Buddha priests are dependent en- 
tirely on charity now. They have their 
temples, as a rule, left to them. But they 
are on the same footing with the Jew, 
Catholic, or Protestant. 

Nippon is a land of water, a Venice of 
a thousand miles; three long islands, with 
such wondrous inland seas, surrounded 
by more than three thousand other is- 
lands, some of them bristling with arma- 
ment like the turrets of a battle-ship. 
Impregnabie? Absolutely impregnable. 
For to say nothing of the guns on these 
bastioned steeps climbing to the clouds, 
the narrow water-passes are honey-comb- 
ed with mines. In fact, were it not for the 
light thrown on this subject by events of 
the pending war one could hardly venture 
to say how wonderfully this bee-hive of 
sober brownies has wrought to meet the 
Muscovite. Of course Russia, too, is 
impregnable with the North Pole to lean 
upon, as Napoleon who met his real 
Waterloo at Moscow found out; but she 
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is not more impregnable than these tem- 
perate, strenuous, and most polite new 
Venetians. 

The English merchants have named 
these busy human bees the Oriental 
Yankees. If shrewdness and ingenuity 
are meant by the term, it may fit, for 
he can manufacture anything,—anything 
from a tooth-brush to a battle-ship, and 
do it in almost no time; but he is not a 
trickster, not a nutmeg Yankee. It is 
pointed out that all the banks, even all the 
Japanese banks, employ Chinese cashiers. 
This is because the Chinaman is a natur- 
al accountant, and willing to be a clerk. 
The Nippon Oriental has higher purposes. 

Even here in California, where the mon- 
strous and unchristian Exclusion Act 
shuts out the Chinaman and admits his 
neighbor, it is hard to get a Japanese to 
serve you, unless it be for personal regard 
coupled with a desire to learn; while you 
can get all the Chinamen you want if you 
are only willing to outbid other men for 
their services. Anyhow, you never hear 
of failures and defalcations in Japan as 
with the Yankees. 

It is to be doubted if he is imitative as 
the Yankee is imitative, but it is safe to 
say he is the most adaptive creature alive. 
The first day’s fighting out from Tien 
Tsin up the Peiho river towards Peking, 
was, after the first few hours in which the 
Japanese led the charge, supported by the 
British, Americans, and Russians, a run- 
ning fight. The hot July sun fell on the 
backs of the pursuing Japanese from ten 
o’clock until darkness. This was their 
first fighting in leather shoes and little 
gold-rimmed caps in a hot country and 
season, and their last. So many collap- 
sed from sunstroke that the Emperor 
telegraphed: “Use the American hat.” 
The Japanese had carried the telegraph 
right along with them all day, three con- 
structors and operators being shot by 
random bullets from the Boxers. My 
duties as assistant to General Bennett, 
head of the Red Cross, kept me to the 
front—kept me on the firing-line all day, 
and later begging, borrowing, and picking 
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up the American hat for suffering little 
brown soldiers. At bivouac it was found 
that the little ball of cooked rice, which 
each soldier carried on his back between 
his shoulders, had soured. This soured 
rice and the muddy water of the Peiho, 
specked with the floating bodies of the 
dead Boxers, made hundreds ill. Then 
another telegram : “ Use American bread!” 
The King of Corea sent ten thousand 
sacks of flour, that came with incredible 
swiftness, and the adaptive little brownie 
was the next morning, as a rule, again 
on his feet, with his little black head half 
buried in the American hat. No, he is 
not an imitative Yankee, merely adaptive. 
And yet he has some very original methods 
in the trade of killing. For instance, he 
never flourishes his sword in battle, and 
he rarely points a gun. His short, black 
gun is across his back, strapped across 
his breast, his left hand clutching the pen- 
dant muzzle, as he dashes forward right 
in the face of the firing enemy. His right 
arm is in the air. Suddenly, when right 


in the face of his foe, his hand is to his side, 
and his sword leaps out, swift and sudden 


as a snake, and lunges upward. It is 
small, short, and black, and sharp as a 
serpent’s tooth, and has a double edge. 
It is never seen in battle, only felt. He 
may adopt, may even now have adopted, 
the heavy, showy sword made to flourish 
in the air to frighten with, but not likely. 
He has also a small blade down by his left 
leg with which to kill himself, for he never 
surrenders. The Japanese soldier does 
not carry a blanket in a campaign. He 
carries a book; a book and a ball of rice— 
bread now. His thirst for knowledge is 
insatiate. That is the Japanese gentle- 
man. And every Japanese gentleman is 
a soldier. He is also a poet, without ex- 
ception. 

Being greatly interested in these re- 
markable students from having had the 
pleasure of their company at my Califor- 
nia home for years past, I said to the 
President of the Imperial University: 
“Tell me, please, what are the cardinal 
virtues taught here?” He said: “ Bravery, 
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loyalty, honesty, simplicity, politeness.” 
“And you all speak English?” “We 
try to speak English, German, French.” 
He pointed to the several magazines of the 
university printed in these various lang- 
uages. Then hastily snatching up a news- 
paper he eagerly said: “You see! Five, 
six hundred newspapers! You see one- 
third English, one-third German, one- 
third French; the other half Nipponese!” 
He was so earnest and enthusiastic 
that I did not even venture to smile at his 
little Irish bull. 

Their many newspapers are mainly but 
small affairs, but they are all within the 
decencies of life. Yellow journalism is 
not of their crimes. The truth is the little 
Pagan is far in advance of many boastful 
Christian lands in some few things, and 
I count it a compliment to the more civil- 
ized world that it so heartily takes sides 
with the sober, civil, and daring little 
brownie. We might well imitate him in 
some of the higher walks of life as well as 
in many of the lowly and pastoral pursuits; 
particularly in agriculture, horticulture, 
fish-culture, and forestry. The fishers of 
Japan feed all the Orient; hundreds of 
millions. Even the seals of Alaska feed 
on the sea-mosses and grasses of Japan, 
as do our cod-fish in the Bahamas. 
There is not a fish, not a bird to be seen 
all the way down the dreary Yellow sea, 
from Taku to far below Shanghai. Why? 
Because the Chinese destroyed their for- 
ests, and the mountains melted away into 
the seas and destroyed the sea-grasses and 
mosses. 

A tree is something sacred to Japan. 
Every tree there belongs to the Emperor; 
that is, to the people. If you want to cut 
down a tree, no matter where it stands, 
no matter if it has been in your family for 
centuries, you must first make written 
application, and then, may be, two officers 
will come, one to mark when and where 
it shall be cut down, the other to mark 
where you must plant and make grow for 
one year two other trees to take its place 
before it is felled. 

“And the Lord God planted a garden 
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eastward in Eden, wherein He caused to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food.” Observe that 
the trees pleasant to the sight come first. 
The trees good for food were considered 
last. I heard a loud-talking tourist say, 
not long ago, that she did hope she would 
get to Japan in cherry-time, for she had 
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missed cherry-time in California. The 
truth is, of all the thousands of famous 
cherry-trees there, there is not one that 
bears a cherry that even a bird would eat. 
The famous Japan cherry-trees are only 
“pleasant to the sight.” 
Joaquin MILLER. 
The Hights, Dimond, Cal. 


THE CHICAGO ELECTION. 


By Dante. L. Cruics. 


HE MOST important matter deter- 
mined by the people of Chicago, 
in the recent votes taken upon the traction 
and other questions, is the manifest deter- 
mination of the people to have not alone 
Municipal Ownership of Street-Railways, 
etc., but also Municipal Ownership of the 
government of our city and in view of the 
fact that the city government has been 
owned and operated by political machines 
more or less corrupt, the importance of 
this manifest determination of the voters 
is most significant. 

To understand the present situation of 
Chicago, with reference to its traction 
lines, a glance in retrospect is necessary. 

In 1858 the first ordinance granting a 
franchise to a street-railway company 
was passed by the City Council of Chica- 
go, and neither the grantee nor grantor 
had a conception of the value of such a 
grant, as the city had but a small popula- 
tion and the motive-power (horses) was 
rather expensive. 

It required but a few months for the 
grantees to discover how valuable was the 
privilege they had obtained, and with the 
discovery began an era of corruption, by 
the possessors of the franchise to make 
secure their hold upon it and to obtain 
still further concessions, and this era of 
corruption is still with us and will remain 
until the plants are municipalized. 

The first grant was for “twenty-five 
years or until the city takes over.” The 


question being raised as to the power of 
the City Council to pass an ordinance 
granting a franchise under the then State 
Constitution, bills were introduced into 
the State Legislature in 1859 and 1861 
giving validity to the Council’s acts of 
1858. 

It was at this time that the possessors 
of the franchise, the citizens and the legis- 
lators began to awaken to a realization 
of the value of the franchise and it was at 
this time that the struggle for possession 
of Chicago’s streets began. 

In 1865 the street-car companies went 
to the State Legislature for further con- 
cessions. Appreciating what a good thing 
they had, they desired to extend the life 
of their franchises beyond the twenty-five- 
year period which the City Council had 
granted. Accordingly a bill was intro- 
duced intended to extend their life for 
“ninety-nine years,” and after a most 
shameful debauching of the legislature 
and in the face of a vigorous protest from 
pulpit, press and public it was passed. 

Vigorous as had been the protest 
against the legislature enacting the meas- 
ure, still more so was that lodged with the 
Governor. A committee of eminent Chi- 
cagoans called upon him, the Board of 
Trade a resolution saying that the 
bill not only sacrificed the rights of the 
present, “but of our children and our 
children’s children, also.”” The Governor 
vetoed the measure in a trenchant veto- 
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message in which he exposed the manifest 
sacrifice of the city’s rights. 

A series of great public meetings were 
held to support the Governor in his veto; 
resolutions were adopted denouncing the 
“ninety-nine-year act”; those who voted 
for it were accused of accepting bribes and 
it was urged that they be only recognized 
“as persons capable of public robbery”; 
but the bill was passed over the Gover- 
nor’s veto. 

So great an indignation had been 
aroused, however, that the legislature 
repealed it, but the damage was done and 
whatever was conferred by the “ninety- 
nine-year act” became a “vested” right. 
Just what it did confer will soon be adju- 
dicated, if not waived by the companies. 

Just what the companies received by 
the “ ninety-nine-year act” is still in dis- 
pute. The stock-holders and paid agents 
of the company claim “a growing grant” 
not only covering the lines in existence at 
the time of the grant, but also those sub- 
sequently granted up to the twenty-year 
limitation placed on grants by the legis- 
lature in 1873; that it not alone extends 
the right to use the motive-(horse)-power 
then in existence, but also extends to and 
gives the right to use electric and cable- 
power (utterly unknown at the time of the 
grant). 

By all other persons, the “act” is held 
to be of little value, for one reason or 
another; by some because it is held to be 
unconstitutional for the reasons set forth 
in the Governor’s veto; by others, because 
if assumed valid, it is of necessity limited 
to the streets and the motive-power occu- 
pied and in use at the time of the grant. 
By others it is held that only the life of the 
company was extended and not its right 
to use the streets; and by still others, that 
it is in derogation of justice and against 
common-honesty and public welfare. 
This latter view is best presented by the 
late Henry D. Lloyd, who after summing 
up the opposition to the grant used this 
language: 


“A grant made by a legislature, of a 
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monopoly, against public policy, in per- 
petuity, for bribes, to the destruction of 
the individual and social rights, morals, 
and property of a whole people, is not a 
contract. There is no law that says it is. 
Nothing is law that is inconsistent with 
reason and justice, and the love of God 
and man.” 


The varying views were advanced in 
1883 when the “twenty-five years” men- 
tioned in the grant of 1858 had elasped 
and there was a clamor for Municipal 
Ownership. After a prolonged and some- 
what acrimonious discussion a truce was 
entered into between the city and the 
traction companies by which the compan- 
ies’ right to use the streets was extended 
twenty years (to 1903), without prejudice 
to the then-existing rights or privileges of 
the companies. 

This arrangement was entered into for 
reasons advanced by the city authorities 
that are good or not, dependent upon the 
view-point of the person investigating. 

The main reason advanced was that 
the city had no money with which to take 
over the lines, and in view of the fact that 
the city had been consistently and per- 
sistently plundered by the public-service 
corporations it is probable that the reason 
advanced was a valid one. 

The city had no funds because the 
public-service corporations had inaugur- 
ated a system of bribing the taxing bodies 
by which they escaped the payment of 
their taxes and made it possible for the 
“eminent financiers” of our city to add 
to their wealth by the same process and 
thus Chicago did not receive taxes from 
those with the ability to pay taxes. 

Another reason why Chicago did not 
have money enough to take over the lines 
was because of the squandering of the 
money it did receive in payment of politi- 
cal debts. The streets may be dirty, 
broken and insufficiently lighted, its po- 
lice and fire department inadequate, its 
bridges decaying and fallen, because of 
lack of funds; but the “grafter” who 
merely draws pay for political services, the 
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contractor who contributes time and 
money to the success of the incumbent 
at the polls, the political heeler with ani- 
mated bone-yards, called teams, do not 
feel the shortage of funds. Indeed, to 
them, the era of prosperity is unmarred 
by haunting fears of lack of money to pay 
them. 

So that for one reason or another the 
excuse that Chicago had no funds with 
which to take over the lines was sufficient 
for the purpose of those who urged it, and 
the truce was entered into as described. 

Still the companies were not satisfied. 
They continued the corrupting and brib- 
ing inseparable from private ownership of 
public-service utilities. Franchise rights, 
first in one and then in another street were 
purchased from corrupt city councils, the 
city councilmen becoming so debauched 
and so shameless in their debauchery as 
to flaunt their vice to the world. 

This corruption culminated in 1897 
when the traction companies sent their 
emissaries to the state capital to obtain 
a grant of franchise beyond the power of 
the city council to give them. The legis- 
lature had by the “cities and villages 
act” of 1873 limited the duration of a 
grant of franchise by a city council to 
twenty years; hence their move on the 
state capital to obtain the longer grants 
the legislature could give. 

The evil genius of the Chicago traction 
situation went himself to Springfield, big 
and boisterous, arrogant and opulent, with 
the cynicism of wealth, the contemptuous- 
ness of experience, the cunning of necess- 
ity; his trade bribery, his reward the fruits 
of bribery, his God the dollar, his religion 
the way to get it. He was indeed the most 
sinister figure at the state capitol; he 
brought with him as retainers and bond- 
men all of the political bosses, large and 
small that the state afforded, and he was 
impartial in his selection as the off-scour- 
ings of Democracy jostled and crowded 
the off-scourings of Republicanism in the 
effort to feed at the corruption swill- 
trough. 

He opened headquarters, and then 
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began an orgie of corruption and vice 
seldom equaled since Nero’s time. Every 
influence that could be brought to bear 
was put in motion to induce a legislator to 
betray his constituents; every base passion 
of a legislator was pandered to satiety 
that he might be sufficiently debased and 
degraded to do the dirty work expected 
from him on roll-call. Few escaped the 
infection. The Governor of the state, 
state officers and legislators were involved 
in the maelstrom that for a time threatened 
to draw into it the entire offical force of 
the state. Press, public, and pulpit in 
Chicago protested, but in vain; commit- 
tees of citizens went to the state capitol, 
and when not treated with ribald jest, 
received but insolent contempt from their 
servants; others and less patient of our 
citizens sent extensively-signed protests 
to their representatives and went so far 
as to threaten them with lynching did 
they but dare vote for the measures ex- 
tending the life of the franchises; but in 
vain, as the legislature passed and the 
Governor signed a measure permitting the 
city councils of the state to grant to trans- 
portation companies fifty-year franchises. 

Here were witnessed scenes that could 
be used with effect by any opponent of 
representative government; here was ar- 
gument on argument, and illustration on 
illustration, manufactured for the Social- 
ist and Anarchist propaganda; here the 
people through their representatives were 
sold like slaves in the slave-markets; the 
right to plunder and exploit men, women, 
and children through a franchise-monop- 
oly was bargained and bartered for like 
a cargo of fish at the wharfside; here 
the commonweal was a tangible asset, a 
gem in rich setting, worth a king’s ransom, 
and a king’s ransom was paid for it; the 
buyer was as keen in offering, and the 
seller as keen in demanding a price as 
any horse-buyer or horse-seller that ever 
“jockeyed ” for position in a deal. 

The Socialists said the trouble was that 
the transportation lines in private hands 
should be the property of the government; 
the Anarchists said that government and 
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laws were for those who could buy them; 
the t mass of our citizens who had 
been exploited by the companies for years 
and who were compelled to stand idly by 
while the money of which they had been 
plundered was being used to obtain from 
their representatives further opportuni- 
ties of plundering them, in sheer exasper- 
ation contented themselves with wonder- 
ing “ What next?” 

An attempt was made by virtue of this 
law to pass through the Chicago City 
Council a grant of franchise of fifty years’ 
duration which was vetoed by the Mayor, 
and on the vote recurring on his veto, he 
was sustained; the grant lacking one vote 
of the necessary two-thirds to pass it over 
his veto; and this in the face of the 
united opposition of press and pulpit, and 
with 25,000 of Chicago’s citizens massed 
in the streets around the City Hall, voci- 
ferous in their protests against the at- 
tempted crime. 

Public indignation was aroused to such 
a pitch and so many of those who had 
voted for the measures in legislature and 
council had been defeated that the next 
legislature repealed the fifty-year law and 
left us with the old twenty-year limitation 
on franchise-grants. 

A lull in traction matter ensued; com- 
mittees composed of aldermen elected to 
succeed the “gansters” were appointed 
to investigate the traction situation and 
report. One committee after another 
reported, and after a time negotiations 
were put on foot looking to further grants 
of franchise in place of the then-existing 
grants of franchise that expired, some at 
one time and some at another, but the 
most important of them expiring on July 
$0, 1903. The answer to the attempts 
to extend the franchise was a movement 
for Municipal Ownership by many be- 
lievers in it; the labor and kindred organ- 
izations were in favor of it, but just how 
general was the sentiment was not known. 

In May, 1901, the Referendum League 
was formed having for its object the sub- 
mission of questions of public policy. 
One of the first questions submitted at 
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the election held April 1, 1902, was “ For 
Ownership by the City of Chicago of all 
street-car lines within said city.” This 
was carried by a vote of “ 142,826 For” 
to “27,998 Against.” The significance 
of the vote will be better appreciated 
when it is understood that every one of 
the thirty-five wards and every election 
precinct, comprising some twelve hundred, 
declared affirmatively on the questions, 
whether the aristocratic twenty-fifth ward 
or the University ward (the seventh), or 
the sedate wards of home-owners, such 
as the twenty-sixth, thirty-fourth, and 
thirty-fifth, or River wards like the first, 
nineteenth, and twenty-first, containing 
as they do many lodging and tenement 
houses; the results were the same except 
that the more exclusive the ward the more 
emphatic the affirmative vote. The ex- 
clusive residents of the election precincts 
like the Lake-Shore drive and Prairie 
avenue cast heavier majorities in favor 
of Municipal Ownership than did lodging- 
house precincts; majorities for Municipal 
Ownership were larger in precincts in the 
twenty-fifth ward, inhabited by mercan- 
tile and professional men, than they were 
in precincts inhabited by laboring men, 
which was a revelation to the friends and 
foes of the reform. 

There had been some agitation of the 
subject of Municipal Ownership, but not 
enough to account for the heavy affirma- 
tive vote, as the agitation had neither the 
time nor had it obtained momentum 
enough to carry it into quarters of the city 
where it had received its heaviest support. 
The vote is only explainable on two 
theories: 


1. That the people of Chicago were 
tired of the intolerable transportation 
service and the disclosures regarding the 
methods of the companies. 

2. That the people are a long way in ad- 
vance of their leaders. 


The second reason is perhaps the most 
probable one, as the American people are 
naturally progressive; they are studious 
and reflective, and when the opportunity 
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presented itself they simply demonstrated 
that they are an intelligent, self-reliant 
people who need, not leaders or masters, 
but only servants, to carry into effect their 
wishes. 

They have awakened to the realization 
of the fact that any industry requiring a 
franchise or license from a body-politic as 
a prerequisite to operation by a private 
person or company should be operated by 
the body-politic itself; in other words, they 
have drawn the line between Democracy 
and Socialism, the one insisting that gov- 
ernment shall exercise only the functions 
naturally devolving upon it, and that a 
function of government is the operation of 
utilities that require a franchise or license 
from the government to operate it; the 
other insisting that a function of govern- 
ment is to own all industries and divide 
the profits among those engaged in them. 

To many of our voters was brought 
home with much force the fact that the 
modern franchise-grant is simply a form of 
slavery; human slavery was but a method 


of obtaining the wealth that others created ; 
in the crude and coarse methods of our an- 
cestors it was necessary to own a man, 
woman, or child to get the wealth created 
by him, her or it; and then there was so 
much money invested in human flesh that 
great responsibility devolved upon the 


“. 


slave-owner in protecting his “invest- 
ments ”; he must protect their health, keep 
them in hygenic surroundings, employ 
physicians, and not over-work them, as 
their market-value would be impaired. 
All this involved expense and care, so that 
many countries gave up human slavery, 
not from humanitarian or altruistic mot- 
ives, but purely as a business proposition ; 
as those who thrive at the expense of 
others found easier and much more direct 
methods of getting the wealth others cre- 
ated than by owning the creators; and one 
of the most efficient methods was and is 
the franchise-grant. By it the possessor 
has no worry over the health or well-being 
of those who work for him, no original in- 
vestment of money (a lot of cheek and a 
criminal talent supplying the place of 
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money); no need to guard the victim 
against over-work, in fact nothing to do 
but to extort his money, with the body- 
politic granting the franchise aiding in the 
extortion by holding a metaphorical gun 
(a franchise) to the victims’ heads while 
the franchise magnate goes through their 
pockets. 

For the first reason it may be said that 
the many disclosures of corruption by the 
companies and the results of many investi- 
gations disgusted and angered the people. 
Various reform organizations and commit- 
tees that have investigated the Chicago 
Traction companies in their reports dis- 
close the fact that these corporations in 
addition to plundering the people of this 
city have also plundered their own stock- 
holders through construction companies 
organized by a few on the inside and doing 
the construction work of the companies at 
exorbitant figures. These reports also dis- 
close the fact that the stock of the compan- 
ies contains much water. The most fla- 
grant example of stock-watering is that 
exhibited by the Chicago Union Traction 
company. According to the statement of 
the General Counsel for that company, the 
entire value of the tangible property of the 
company, including as he said, “the last 
spike in the scrap-pile,” was less than 
$12,000,000, yet that company has a bond 
and stock issue of upwards of $80,000,000. 

The methods pursued by the traction 
companies in connection with legislation 
as recounted herein has been and is em- 
ployed by them in other departments of 
government. For instance, there is a law 
in our state requiring the taxation of the 
capital-stock of certain corporations; the 
members of the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion for over twenty years violated their 
oath of office in failing to assess the capital- 
stock as the law required; a mandamus 
suit was instituted, and the Supreme Court 
finally directed them to assess it, which 
they did. The reason for their failure 
to assess is easily comprehended. 

Perhaps the “last straw” to the people 
of our city was the detection of a wholesale 
system of jury-bribing by agents of the 
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transportation companies. A bailiff in 
one of our courts who had been detected in 
bribing a juror was arrested and when re- 
leased on bail fled the city. After some 
time his whereabouts was discovered and 
he came back to Chicago and testified that 
he had been sent out of the city by the 
agent of the company who had bribed him 
to bribe juries. He confessed to a system 
of jury-bribing that had prevailed for 
some time and that involved the bailiffs of 
several courts. The disclosures were as- 
tounding and resulted in several sensation- 
al trials. The publicity given the trials 
informed almost every citizen of our city 
of the prevalence and ramifications of cor- 
ruption. When the campaign for Mu- 
nicipal Ownership was undertaken, all of 
these matters were presented to the voters. 

In the campaign that led up to the vote 
taken upon April 5, 1904, many local con- 
ditions were urged as reasons for voting for 
Municipal Ownership, and the following 
propositions were advanced as funda- 
mental reasons for an affirmative vote for 
Municipal Ownership and against any 
franchise-grants : 


“1. That there never had been and 
never will be occasion to grant a franchise 
to a corporation or individual, as men 
simply interested in earning returns on 
money invested would accept a revocable 
license with an agreement by the munici- 
pality to pay for the tangible property of 
the companies on taking over the lines. 

“2. That franchise-grants are against 
service to the public and the well-being of 
the employees; as the moment a franchise 
(amounting to a monopoly of the streets) 
is granted, it is capitalized (stock issued 
against it) for its full value; the mere 
granting of the franchise does not add to 
the number of passengers carried nor to 
the income in any way, but the holders of 
the new stock must have dividends and the 
only sums from which dividends can be 
obtained is from the amount expended in 
service and the amount expended in wages 
with a consequent deterioration in service 
and reduction in the amount expended in 
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wages and increase in the hours of labor. 

“3. In private hands the roads (or other 
utilities) are run with an eye single to divi- 
dends; for stockholders elect and only re- 
tain managements that will produce divi- 
dends, service to the public and comfort of 
patrons being mere incidents to the ques- 
tion of dividends, with the result that the 
cheapest and most antiquated cars that 
the people will stand for are run, and these 
are poorly heated, poorly lighted and ill- 
ventilated, and only enough of them run 
to carry passengers crowded in to the ca- 
pacity of the cars at the expense of the 
health, self-respect, and morals of those 
compelled to ride. 

“4. The only way to get the transporta- 
tion lines out of politics is for the munici- 
pality to own them, as with the Civil- 
Service law, poorly enforced as it is, the 
corrupt politician is unable to place his 
henchmen on the municipal. pay-rolls and 
perforce has recourse to placing them on 
the pay-rolls of the public-service corpora- 
tions; and in return for favors thus re- 
ceived he grants them still further valuable 
favors in the people’s streets. ‘These cor- 
porations are also heavy contributors to 
the campaign-funds of the dominant par- 
ties; indeed, the only source of revenue 
they have are these contributions, as owing 
to the Civil-Service law, municipal em- 
ployees can no longer be compelled to 
contribute, so that the only way to get 
them out of politics is for the municipality 
to own them. 

“5. In private hands, these companies 
are ever engaged in making more valuable 
the privileges they enjoy and in reducing 
amounts expended in other than divi- 
dends. This is done in at least four ways: 

“(a) By obtaining new concessions. 
This is done by bribing the legislative 
bodies. 

“(b) By obtaining exemptions from 
compliance with ordinances regarding 
compensation, rails, switch-tracks, wires, 
etc. This is done by bribing execution- 
officers. 

“(c) By minimizing the amounts ex- 
pended in damage-suits, etc. This is done 
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by bribing juries and electing favorites to 
the bench. 

“(d) By reducing the amounts paid in 
taxes. This is done by bribing taxing 
bodies.” 

The knowledge of this corruption of 
every branch of public service shakes the 
confidence of the people in their govern- 
ment and its institutions. 


“6. These companies in private hands 
maintain the worst element of the people 
in control of the party-organizations, and 
retain in our legislative-halls the most 
vicious and venal in the parties.” 


The fact that the public-service corpo- 
rations are ever seeking legislative grants 
and are ready to pay for them induces 
expenditures by the corporations of heavy 
sums to enable those who are “ pliant” to 
gain control of the party machinery, and 
induces those who will sell their votes to 
seek legislative honors for the purpose of 
selling them, as they know that in public- 
service corporations in private hands they 
will ever find cash “ purchasers.” 


“7. The kind of men nominated for, 
and elected to, office by the money of pub- 
lic-service corporations in private hands 
not alone sell their votes to the companies, 
but they also prevent any decent legislation 
passing at all; they maintain themselves 
by preventing any reform in primary or 
election laws that would enable the people 
to protect themselves, and they vote down 
almost every measure for which they are 
not paid, as in time they seem to attain 
the belief that selling their vote is the only 
business they have in a legislative gather- 
ing. 

“8. The fact that if it is the duty and 
function of the government to carry a letter 
for a person from one part of the country 
to another, it is a higher duty. and a truer 
function to carry a person also; and by 
analogy, if it is the duty and function of a 
municipality to maintain sewers to safe- 
guard the public health, to maintain and 
clean streets for the public’s convenience 
and comfort, to maintain parks for the 
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people’s pleasure; it is a higher duty and 
a truer function for the municipality to 
manintain well-lighted, well-heated and 
well-ventilated cars for the public health, 
to maintain sightly, uncrowded and clean 
cars for the people’s conveniences and com- 
fort; and cars enough on enough streets 
to enable the people to enjoy themselves.” 


These and other reasons were urged to 
the people, or understood by them with- 
out urging, and had their effect upon the 
vote. 

They realized when some of our news- 
papers were using “Fraternalism” and 
“Socialism” and kindred expressions, 
that everything the government wants well 
done, it does itself. For instance, if the 
Pinkertons offered to supply and main- 
tain the standing army for a less figure 
than it costs the government to do it, 
would these apoplectic editors urge the 
government to “go out of the army busi- 
ness”? or if the North German Lloyds 
offered to supply and maintain a navy 
for less than it costs the government 
would they urge the government to “go 
out of the naval business” ? 

Despite the fact that the army and 
navy are more expensive as conducted 
by the government than would be an 
army or a navy conducted by a private 
corporation with the known methods of 
wringing out the dollars, yet there is 
hardly a man who believes in armies or 
navies who would urge the government to 
change the method; still there is no more 
reason why the government should main- 
tain an army, navy, or post-office, than 
it should railroads and telegraphs, and no 
more reason why cities should maintain 
police, fire, health, and school-departments 
than they should street cars, telephones, 
etc. 

Our people have awakened to these 
facts and the results were in the totals. 

The mayor of the city, the political 
machines and all of the daily newspapers 
in our city printed in English, except one, 
urged their readers to vote against Im- 
mediate Municipal Ownership. Some of 
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them pretended to favor Municipal Own- 
ership and for local reasons urged readers 
to vote “ No”; some of them attempted to 
show insurmountable local obstacles in 
the way of Municipal Ownership and 
urged their readers to vote “No”; some 
of them printed sample ballots marked as 
the voters should mark them; and oppos- 
ite “Immediate Municipal Ownership” 
there was a cross in the square “No.” 
Much printers’ ink, much valuable 
advertising space and many labored edi- 
torials, all begged the voters to vote “ No” 
on Immediate Municipal Ownership. 
One paper “stuck” with us, printed 
arguments, interviews and editorials, and 
enabled the progressive citizens to get in 
touch with each other, and on election day, 
April 5, 1904, the following was the result! 


“Shall the City Council upon the adop- 
tion of the Mueller Law, proceed without 
delay to acquire Ownership of the Street 
Railways, under the powers conferred by 
the Mueller Law? Yes, 129,957; No, 
50,807.” 


The people of Chicago had been 
patient, they had borne with the many 
afflictions put upon them by the traction 
companies, they had accepted promise 


after promise and pledge after pledge, 
only to be deceived and betrayed. Pa- 
tience ceased to be a virtue; and when 
the opportunity came to vote they could 
not forget that these were the companies 
that had corrupted the legislature to pass 
the “ninety-nine-year act”; that these 
were the companies that had corrupted a 
governor and a legislature for the Allen 
and Humphrey bills; that these were the 
companies that had bribed the taxing 
bodies; that had bribed aldermen, that 
had bribed juries; in fact, that these were 
the companies that had corrupted every 
branch of public service from the jury in 
a justice court to the Governor at Spring- 
field, and had covered our state with the 
slime of the most contemptible creatures 
Almighty God ever afflicted our earth 
with,—the bribe-giver and the bribe- 
taker; and the press, no matter what ani- 
mated it, was unable to turn the people 
from the facts. 

Out of the wreck of municipal misrule, 
the cesspool of politics and the hell of 
corruption, a people have arisen trium- 
phant, and Democracy, the ultimate of 
civilization, is a gainer thereby. 

Dantei L. Cruice. 

Chicago, Til. 


TIBET, RUSSIA AND ENGLAND ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CHESSBOARD. 


By Proressor Epwin Maxey, M.Dip., LL.D. 
Of the Law Department in the University of West Virginia. 


HE expedition of Colonel Young- 
husband into Tibet is a matter of 
importance not simply to the immediate 
partners to the transaction, but through 
its bearings upon the world-movements it 
becomes a matter of international impor- 
tance. If I mistake not, it marks the end 
of Tibetan exclusion and, in connection 
with other events, the end of Russia’s 
ascendancy in Eastern Asia. It is there- 
fore fitting that we study, first, the situa- 


tion in itself, and second, in its bearings 
upon world-politics. 
Tibet is a country about which very 


little is known. Surrounded by moun- 
tain ranges, the Tibetans have attempted 
to live “ the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” The area of Tibet is variously 
estimated at from 650,000 to 700,000 
square miles, and its population at from 
3,000,000 to 6,000,000. It is the most 
elevated table-land in the world, having an 
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altitude of from two to three and one-half 
miles. Only the southern part is settled, 
the northern part being uninhabited save 
by nomadic tribes. It is the source of the 
Brahmapootra, Mekong and Indus rivers. 
It is a land of great but undeveloped min- 
eral wealth. Among the minerals to be 
found in abundance are gold, iron, salt 
and borax. The Chumbi valley, where 
the present expedition now is, produces 
in aburdance such fruits as apples, pome- 
granates, peaches, plums, apricots and 
grapes, and the ordinary cereals of the 
temperate zone can be raised there with- 
out difficulty. 

The great need of the country is means 
of communication. At present it has no 
railroads and but two roads suitable for 
caravans; neither has it any navigable 
waters connecting it with the ocean. 
Until roads are built the resources of the 
country will remain undeveloped. ' 

Politically, Tibet is a theocracy and has 
been, nominally at least, since the conven- 
tion of Kang-hsi, in 1720, a dependency 
of China. At the head of the theocratic 
government is the Dalai-Lama who is to 
Buddhism what the Pope is to Roman- 
Catholicism. His court is at Lhasa, a 
sealed and sacred city, the capital of 
Tibet. One third of the population of 
Lhasa is Lamas or priests, who also act as 
pawnbrokers. With so large a part of the 
population belonging to the non-produc- 
ing class it is not surprising that the 
country-has made no progress. A priest- 
ridden people can never progress. 

The excuse for the present expedition 
is the violation by Tibet of the provisions 
of the Sitkin treaty. This treaty, entered 
into in 1892, gave to British India certain 
commercial rights in Tibet. As these 
rights were not respected, Lord Curzon, 
the Viceroy of India, sent a commission 
last year to negotiate with the Dalai-Lama 
concerning his failure to respect British 
treaty-rights. This commission was re- 
fused a hearing and was not even permit- 
ted to enter the interior of the country. 
Such an unfriendly reception of his repre- 
sentatives was by no means pleasing to 


Lord Curzon and he immediately resolved 
upon harsher measures. 

The methods resorted to by China and 
Tibet in the negotiations are typical of 
Oriental diplomacy. The Chinese repre- 
sentative would spin out negotiations as 
long as he could and then suddenly make 
the discovery that he had no authority to 
act in the matter and that negotiations 
would have to be entered into with Tibet. 
The Tibetan representative would use 
about an equal amount of time and then 
find out, to his deep chagrin, that China’s 
suzerainty over Tibet made it illegal for 
his country to act without the consent of 
China. Each in turn was very anxious 
to accede to the British requests but neith- 
er had power to do so. This game of 
Spenlow and Jorkin might have gone on 
indefinitely had not the restless Viceroy 
of India become convinced of its futility 
and ordered a column under Colonel 
McDonald to reinforce the troops already 
in Tibet, in the hope that their presence 
would increase the confidence of the ne- 
gotiators upon both sides, as it no doubt 
will. 

The real purpose of the expedition is 
not however to seek redress for the viola- 
tions of the terms of the Sitkin treaty, 
but to force the hand of Russia. In order 
for us, therefore, to understand the real 
meaning of the present British invasion 
of Tibetan territory it will be necessary 
for us to study Russia’s position in Tibet. 

It has for several years been known to 
those who have watched carefully the 
situation that Russia was intriguing for a 
foothold in Tibet. The “Kingdom of 
Snow” would be valuable to Russia not 
so much because of the additional terri- 
tory it would give her as because- of its 
strategical position, flanking China and 
India, and also by reason of its being 
the headquarters of Buddhism. Her first 
moves were apparently very innocent, con- 
sisting of scientific and literary expedi- 
tions. Yet it seemed a very remarkable 
coincidence that all of her most learned 
men should belong to the General Staff. 
In case of any other nation this would be 
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looked upon as a suspicious circumstance, 
but in the case of Russia it would be un- 
kind to so interpret it. 

The significance of these expeditions 
is accentuated by a reference to the con- 
temporary accounts of them in the Rus- 
sian press. In commenting upon one of 
these expeditions the Novoe Vremya says: 
“Tt has supplied us with one more proof 
that everywhere, even in those outlying 
districts of Asia which are the most isola- 
ted and the furthest removed from civiliza- 
tion, the name of Russia is held in greater 
honor than that of any other country. 
When our expedition entered Tibetan 
territory and drew near Chando it met 
with a hostile reception from the native 
population. Afterwards it turned out 
that the inhabitants had taken our travel- 
ers for Englishmen. No sooner was it 
known that they were Russians than the 
attitude of the people changed from en- 
mity to friendship. Already quite a num- 
ber of stations have sprung up, so to 
speak, of themselves, in Central Asia, at 
which our tourists are sure of a hearty 
reception. One of these stations is the 
temple of Chortenten, where Prjevalski 
sojourned and whither Kozloff has turned 
his steps in order to rest for a time to 
arrange his first depot. Elsewhere we 
find that although foreigners are driven 
away from the mysterious ‘ God-governed 
State,’ Russians are to be treated not as 
foreigners but as ‘one of ourselves’ and 
permitted to act just as in China.”” When 
we remember the relation existing between 
the Russian government and the press, 
especially the Novoe Vremya, these com- 
ments become intensely significant. 

Whatever may have been the original 
purpose of these expeditions, certain it is 
that they gradually shaded off into politi- 
cal embassies, so that their conversations 
with the priests and the Dalai-Lama came 
to include not only discussions of the teach- 
ings of Buddha, the universality of natural 
law, the close relation between Russian 
and Tibetan literature, but also propo- 
sitions for railway-concessions, the lament- 
able failure of China to fulfil her duties 


and responsibilities as suzerain, especi- 
ally in 1892, and finally the disinterested 
love of Russia for Oriental peoples, her 
supreme desire to maintain the peace of 
the world and, in order to attain this end, 
her willingness to throw her protecting 
arms about weaker nations and gather 
them unto her bosom. Naturally enough 
the Dalai-Lama was not irresponsive and 
so in return for the honor of these visits 
and the assurances of the deep interest 
which the Czar felt in his welfare he con- 
ferred upon him the title of “ Guardian of 
the Gifts of Faith,” 7. e., made of the White 
Czar the protector of the-Buddhist world. 
The significance of this position as an aid 
toward attaining Russian ascendancy in 
Asia can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Tangible evidence of the relation thus 
brought about between Russia and Tibet 
is not wanting, it is to be found in the 
Russo-Chinese treaty of 1902, the main 
provision of which reads as follows: 


“Tibet being a country situated between 
Central Asia and Western Siberia, Russia 
and China are mutually obliged to care for 
the maintenance of peace in that country. 
In case trouble should arise in Tibet, 
China in order to preserve this district, 
and Russia in order to protect her fron- 
tiers, shall despatch thither military forces 
on mutual notification.” 


It will be seen from this article that Rus- 
sian intervention would be solely for the 
purpose of self-preservation. Though the 
fruits of this joint action are to inure to the 
benefit of China she is not even required to 
furnish half the fighting force, and prob- 
ably would not. While nothing is said as 
to the withdrawing of the Russian military 
forces after the “troubles in Tibet” are 
ended, it is fair to presume that when once 
in the country they will remain “just as 
in China.” The next article is equally 
indicative of Russia’s disposition not to 
be exacting with her Oriental ally. 


Article 2. “In case of a third power’s 
contriving directly or indirectly, troubles 
in Tibet, Russia and China oblige them- 
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selves to concur in taking such measures 
as may seem advisable for repressing such 
troubles.” 


This article was evidently aimed at 
England and will soon be put to a 
very severe test. A failure to comply 
with its provisions will go a long way 
towards destroying Russian influence in 
Tibet. But, so far as can be seen at the 
present time, Russia has foolishly put 
herself in a position which makes it im- 
possible for her to keep her promise to 
protect Tibet against third powers. 

According to Article 3: 


“Entire liberty in what concerns Rus- 
sian orthodox as well as Lamist worship 
will be introduced in Tibet, but all other 
religions will be absolutely prohibited.” 


This is of interest as indicating Russia’s 
broad views with reference to religious tol- 
erance. Such an advanced position upon 
the question of freedom of religious 
thought and worship appeals to us with 
great force and places Russia in the very 
fore-front of evangelistic nations. 

By Article 4 it is provided that: 


“Tibet shall be made gradually a 
country with an independent inner ad- 
ministration. In order to accomplish this 
task, Russia and China are to be sharers of 
the work. Russia takes upon herself the 
reorganization of the Tibetan military 
forces on the European model and obliges 
herself to carry into effect this reform in a 
good spirit and without incurring blame 
from the native population. China for 
her part is to take care of the develop- 
ment of the economic situation in Tibet, 
and especially her progress abroad.” 


When we recall the industrial develop- 
ment of China and her influence abroad we 
are forced to doubt somewhat the certainty 
of an early fulfilment of China’s part of 
the task, though we might have supreme 
confidence that the military reorganization 
would not be unreasonably delayed. Toa 
person of blunt vision it might seem more 
important to the welfare of Tibet that her 


“industrial development” and “ p 
abroad” be rapidly promoted than that 
her military reorganization receive early 
attention and hence they would reach the 
conclusion that the former rather than 
the latter should have been intrusted to 
the nation which was at the time the 
treaty was entered into in the better posi- 
tion to render industrial and diplomatic as- 
sistance. But no such sordid view could 
ever be taken by a Russian statesman. 

The presence of a British armed force 
within her borders gives Tibet ample 
excuse for calling upo:: Russia to fulfil 
the pledges made in the treaty, and it is 
difficult to see what ex; lanation Russia 
can offer for her refusal or failure to keep 
the promises contained therein. She can 
hardly argue that the treaty was entered 
into upon her part under duress, and 
hence is not ethically binding upon her. 
If she pleads inability to keep her volun- 
tary and solemn promises, then her pres- 
tige is atanend. She will then be placed 
by the Dalai-Lama upon the same basis as 
China, i. e., will be considered as unworthy 
of the title and position of “ Guardian of 
the Gifts of Faith,” and will be thrown 
overboard as China was a decade ago. 

Under all the circumstances, the present 
move upon the part of Lord Curzon seems 
to be a brilliant and well-timed one; it will 
force Russia to show her hand and bids 
fair to prove that despite the great repu- 
tation of the Russians for shrewd and 
farsighted diplomacy they have blundered 
with reference to Tibet. They either 
went too far or not farenough. Had they 
either refrained from meddling in Tibetan 
affairs or openly declared a Russian pro- 
tectorate over the country they would 
very likely have saved themselves the un- 
pleasantness of the present dilemma for it 
is unlikely that England would have taken 
advantage of Russia’s pretjccupation in 
order to invade one of her dependencies, 
as such would have been an act of war. 

The situation proves, or at least tends 
to prove, that even in diplomacy “ honesty 
is the best policy.” Epwin Maxey. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 





A SOCIALISM IN OUR MIDST. 


By Caprain W. E. P. Frencn, U.S.A. 


HERE exists to-day in our country 
@ practical, working model of a 
socialism on a small, but by no means 
minute, scale, backed by a paternal gov- 
ernment, and differing superficially only, 
except in one important but readily modi- 
fied particular, from an almost ideal 
commune. It has been running smoothly 
for over a century, comprises about sixty 
thousand people in its regular establish- 
ment and, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
thousand that are of it but not in it, al- 
though enjoying many of its privileges; 
and, at one time, it had a membership of 
over two millions. 

That it has not sooner attracted obser- 
vation and written comment, as an object- 
lesson, has been due, I think, to three 
causes; first, its nearness and every-day, 
familiar aspect; second, to ignorance and 


misapprehension on the part of the public 
of its economic conditions; and, third, to 
the fact above referred to as the impor- 
tant difference, that it is partially only 
industrial and self-supporting, being, as 
at present managed, a somewhat costly 


but very serviceable edged-tool. In its 
major features I believe it to be the 
prototype and forerunner of the com- 
ing collectivist commonwealth. By-the- 
way, the change from our present waste- 
ful, destructive system of industrial com- 
petition to a rational, kindly coéper- 
ation is not, I feel assured, many years 
distant; for all signs point to a closer com- 
munity of interest, a wider brotherhood, 
than the world has ever known; and, al- 
though evolution is slow and gradual in 
its processes, the final transition from the 
lower to the higher form is always cata- 
clysmic or revolutionary, though not, ne- 
cessarily, violent. 

This socialism has its being in an organ- 
ization that is popularly supposed to be, 
and, in some respects is, a despotism; a 
case of the lion lying down with the lamb 


inside, or of “out of the strong cometh 
forth sweetness,” the lion, in this instance, 
being the United States Army. 

My instinct as an humble inventor leads 
me to claim priority of invention and dis- 
covery for this idea, and I assign the year 
1880 (the year after I entered the service) 
as the one in which I first became “ seized 


or possessed ” of the notion. 


So much for the theorem. Now, to the 
proof, or, if the captious critic choose, to 
the reduction to absurdity. 

The United States is our employer, 
taskmaster, paymaster and most kind and 
considerate public parent. We live on 
government land and in government 
houses, the use of both being part of our 
perquisites, and both being kept in order 
free of expense. Our pay is generous, 
our work (in time of peace) not arduous, 
and each is supposed to be proportioned 
to our respective abilities and to age and 
length of service. There is an increase 
on pay of grade every five years until a 
maximum is reached; the actual increase, 
however, is much greater (owing to regu- 
lar promotion), averaging, in the case of 
officers, not less than ten per cent. a year 
in the long run. We are allowed, gratui- 
tously, the use of land and water (all the 
natural opportunities, in fact), but are not 
permitted to employ them for purposes 
of speculation, extortion or monopoly, nor 
nor must we use them to exploit labor or 
the public. We enjoy, free, certain other 
valuable allowances: comfortable, art- 
istic, modern shelter; medical and surg- 
ical attendance, including nurses, appli- 
ances and drugs; transportation when 
traveling on duty, with a fair baggage 
allowance and sufficient mileage to cover 
all extra expenses; ice, where it can be 
harvested (at cost where manufactured) ; 
ordinary household repairs; access to 
tools and machinery; music of a high 
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grade; a fairly comprehensive library; 
golf-links, tennis-courts and ball-grounds; 
toboggan-slides, skating-rinks and swim- 
ming-pools; a chapel with a salaried 
chaplain and no pew-rent; and an amuse- 
ment-hall, which is always a fair ball- 
room and, frequently, a tolerable theater. 
We may buy of the government, at net 
whoiesale rates, food, fuel, light, clothing 
(all free to the enlisted man, being a 
portion of his ration and allowance), 
weapons and certain articles of furniture. 
We are furnished with stoves, furnaces, 

and cooking-utensils; provided 
with feed for horses when on mounted ser- 
vice; allowed commutation of quarters 
(house-rent) when on duty outside of a gar- 
rison; and given one month’s holiday, or 
leave-of-absence, every year, which vaca- 
tion may be accumulated for four (practi- 
cally, five) years, the cumulative leave 
being on full-pay, additional on half. 
During illness, or while on what we call 
“sick-leave” (no matter if it be for years), 
we are on full-pay. 

At the age of sixty-four, after thirty 
years’ service (discretionary with the 
President), after forty years’ service 
(obligatory, if application be made), or 
when injured, mentally or physically, in 
the line of duty, an officer is retired on 
three-quarters’ pay, an enlisted man after 
serving twenty-five years. 

It is to be plainly seen that rent, fire 
and endowment-insurance, taxes, water- 
rates, repairs, competition, mutability of 
employment, ill-health, portionless old 
age, strike, lock-out and injunction, or 
most of the cares and troubles that shorten 
the life of the average human being, are 
not factors in our military lives. 

Our administrators, executives and 
leaders of the larger subdivisions, our sur- 
geons, engineers, quartermasters (heads 
of the departments of land, shelter, 
clothing, fuel, ice, transportation and re- 
pairs), commissaries-of-subsistence (retail 
grocers that sell the necessary articles of 
food at cost), judges-advocate (trained 
attorneys who have no pecuniary interest 
in the. causes they prosecute or defend, 
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whose practice is unhampered by fear or 
favor, and whose aim is to administer 
justice, not to earn through legal subter- 
fuge a big retainer or contingent fee), 
paymasters (whose disbursements of sal- 
aries and wages are fixed by law and not 
left to their discretion), inspectors, dentists 
and chaplains (this last held to be an 
unconstitutional office) are all commis- 
sioned officers (in the service for life or 
during good behavior). 

Within the limits of every military 
reservation are three government stores, 
codperative in nature and selling at net 
cost (excepting the last, which makes a 
smal] profit and divides it among the com- 
panies for the benefit of the soldiers’ 
dietary). 
master’s Departmen jes - 
clothing and equipment, fuel, oil, horse- 
feed, bedding, barrack-furniture and trans- 
portation; builds, repairs, takes care of 
houses and grounds and runs the neces- 
sary shops ; harvests, stores and distributes 
ice, and manages the water-works; sec- 
ond, the Commissary Department, where- 
in are sold all the necessaries of life 
(and many of its luxuries) that come under 
the head of food, and a variety of house- 
hold and toilet accessories; and third, 
the Post Exchange, which partakes of 
the character of a general shop, a lunch- 
counter, a billiard-hall, a reading-room, 
a barber-shop and a post-office. 

Here is a partial list of the functions 
exercised by the general government in 
the army socialism: 

Employer-in-general, producer, distrib- 
uter, land-owner, middleman, capitalist, 
householder, banker, paymaster, account- 
ant, insurer, clerk, farmer, stock-raiser, 
lumberman, grocer, baker, butcher, doc- 
tor, architect, engineer, professor, school- 
master, machinist, carpenter, wheelwright, 
blacksmith, cook, clothier, druggist, shoe- 
maker, tailor, saloon-keeper, lawyer, priest, 
undertaker, and pretty much every other 
vocation and avocation under the sun. 
Besides these things, the government 
builds houses, offices, shops, saw-mills, 


roads, baths, telegraph and _ telephone- 
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lines, bridges and boats; manufactures 
guns, ammunition and a host of articles 
in wood, leather and metal, and, in brief, 
does a general manufacturing and job- 
bing business, eliminating profits. Re- 
member, too, that during the Civil war 
the United States built and operated 
hundreds of miles of railroads and tele- 
graphs with enlisted labor, and that to-day 
the state has its own great navy-yards and 
machine-shops, wherein it makes, under 
an eight-hour-day system and by labor at 
honest wages, some of the highest-finished 
products of modern times and skill—its 
vessels-of-war, rifled cannon and small 
arms. 

The army has its own system of juris- 
prudence and its own courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, five in number, and varying 
in scope and power from the field-officer’s 
court for the trial of minor offences, 
courts-of-inquiry and courts “for the do- 
ing of justice,” to a supreme tribunal with 
the power of life and death, capable of 
arraigning, for military crimes, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and from 
whose decision there is no appeal. Of 
course, we do not have cases in equity, 
our public ownership of the natural 
monopolies and opportunities precluding 
them; but if we did we could decide them 
with far greater celerity, certainty and 
cheapness than the civil tribunals with 
their crowded dockets, red-tape, eternal 
precedents, possibilities of bribery, and 
clumsy jury-system; for when we have too 
many cases for a court in session, we 
assemble another; red-tape and precedents 
do not bother us, our object being the as- 
certainment of innocence or guilt and the 
awarding of justice, rather than the obfus- 
cation of twelve more or less fat-witted 
men by ea parte reasoning, special pleading 
and the purposely-involved subtleties of 
the common-law; and our higher courts 
consist of thirteen experts, sufficiently 
“learned in the law” of war and the com- 
ity of nations, who are both judges and 
jurors, whose oath is backed by the honor 
of “an officer and gentleman,” and who, 
upon the completion of their legal work, 
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return to the performance of their military 
duties. 

Besides our courts, we have boards to 
examine candidates for commission and 
promotion, to ascertain and fix responsi- 
bility for loss or damage, to administer 
the various funds, to arbitrate prices, and 
to exercise general investigating functions. 

The analogy to a socialism is even closer 
at the National Academy, at West Point, 
for there a cadet handles no money, there 
being a general store, consolidated mess, 
central heat and light-plants, and a com- 
mon-sense credit and individual-account- 
book system. An army officer, usually, 
has his pay deposited for him in a bank, 
and disburses by check to the officers in 
charge of the government stores and for 
outside accounts, rarely seeing the pay- 
master’s draft for his month’s salary. 
The West Point method is better and 
simpler, as it omits the paymaster, the 
bank and the checks, and the treasurer 
merely charges up the months’ expenses, 
deducts the amount from the balance on 
hand, adds the pay, and notifies the cadet 
(all in a ten-cent blank-book) that he has 
such a sum to his credit or has overdrawn 
so much. 

In order to attain the benefits of this 
system we do not have to abjure our 
citizenship, we do not give up our rights 
to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,”’ and we sacrifice none of our indi- 
viduality or initiative, special abilities, on 
the contrary, being fostered, encouraged 
and rewarded. So far as I remember, 
our sole limitations and inhibitions are 
that we must not “speak contemptuous 
or disrespectful words of the President of 
the United States, the Congress, or the 
chief executive of the territory in which 
we may be serving,” that we may not con- 
vey censure or commendation of our im- 
mediate commanders for official action 
(we have, however, ample power to 
arraign a superior for any form of tyranny 
or misconduct; it is, in fact, our duty to 
do so), and we are forbidden to publish 
injurious statements about one another in 
the public press. These curtailments of 
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freedom of speech and action are not 
onerous; indeed, they might be applied to 
the entire body-politic with beneficial re- 
sults. To keep one’s mouth at the safety- 
notch is not a bad rule for either soldier 
or civilian: it makes for self-respect, good 
order and kind feeling. We of the service 
may criticise to any extent the Chief 
Executive, but, so long as he is command- 
er-in-chief of the army, we are enjoined 
to speak of him with the respect due to 
his exalted rank as the first citizen of the 
republic. There are other amenities of 
military life which might be copied to 
advantage by the business and social 
world, such as official courtesy, kindness 
to inferiors, and a sense of responsibility 
for the comfort and welfare of the rank 
and file; these decencies being the natural 
results of homogeneous organization, firm 
but just discipline, technical training and 
community of interest. 


I trust I have demonstrated my propo- 
sition, if it needed demonstration; to my 
mind, it is axiomatic. But there are 
corollaries. 

That, as a nation, we are drifting rapid- 
ly inte a plutocracy, if, indeed, the ship 
of state is not already at anchor in that 
foul harbor, hardly admits of a doubt. 
That there is a steadily augmenting cur- 
rent setting toward socialism in Austral- 
asia (most markedly in New Zealand), 
in Switzerland, in Germany, in England, 
in France and in the United States may 
hardly be denied. This current (on the 
surface, at least) is not, as yet, so strong 
or so swift with us as it is with our neigh- 
bors over-sea; for, as a people, we are the 
most hide-bound conservatives on earth; 
but it has strength and swiftness enough 
to make us drag that anchor and, eventu- 
ally, carry us into fairer waters. For, 
after all is said, we are Americans and not 
tolerant of oppression or injustice when 
once we have apprehended that it exists; 
and, though we have wandered somewhat 
far afield to bow down before the little gold 
disk called a dollar, in our hearts, I think, 
I hope, I believe, we still worship the god- 
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dess whose home is said to be at the bottom 
of a well; her of the scales, the sword and 
the blindfolded eyes and her of liberty. 
And the people whose household gods are 
Truth, Justice and Liberty will never, in 
the long run, be defrauded of their birth- 
right. It is a significant fact that the 
nations that have led the van of human 
progress toward democracy, self-govern- 
ment and freedom are the Teutonic and 
the Anglo-Saxon, and it is doubly signifi- 
cant that the strongest trend toward col- 
lectivism is found among these two splen- 
did races from whom we descend and 
whose ethnic traits will lead us by similar 
paths to the end to which they are has- 
tening. 

The whole world is full of object-lessons 
of the comfort and common-sense of co- 
operation as opposed to competition, and 
some day we will understand and apply 
them. 

There is enough for all, for, even under 
our present iniquitous mismanagement 
which gives far too much to the few and 
far too little to the many, neerly every 
man, woman and child of our seventy-odd 
millions manage to exist (to say nothing 
of the vast hoards of wealth uselessly with- 
drawn from the public purse by a handful 
of multi-million misers who can neither 
spend it nor take it with them to the other 
world of the rich man); and there would 
be plenty and to spare if our motto were 
“From each according to ability, to each 
according to need” ; for in a socialist com- 
munity many of the factors that make for 
poverty in our present unjust economic 
conditions would disappear. Some of 
these factors are ruinous competition, 
over-production, the strike, the boycott 
and the lockout; the expenses of labor 
organizations, of boards of arbitration and 
of courts for the issuance of restraining 
injunctions ; the unproductive classes (idle 
capitalists, politicians, corporation coun- 
sel, bankers, brokers, insurance-agents, 
landlords, franchise-holders, middlemen, 
speculators, promoters, employees of the 
land and pension offices, the hangers-on 
of the equity courts, patent-medicine pro- 
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prietors, advertisers, the vast clerical force 
whose sole duty, to-day, is the counting 
of and accounting for money, and the 
professional soldier (who, under a collec- 
tivism, would be replaced by a self-sup- 
porting, equally well-trained man, serving 
for a few years only, after which he would 
be transferred to the civil service) ; and the 
huge army of tramps, dudes and idle spend- 
thrifts (congeners, every one of them). 
Be it known unto you, “ my lords and gen- 
tlemen and honorable boards,” my “ right 
reverends and wrong reverends,” my 
dwellers -in-the-tents-of-“ vested-rights ”- 
and-special-privilege, that, roughly speak- 
ing, mankind is divided into three classes 
which may be more or less aptly cata- 
logued as follows: 


Inheritors, administrators, testators (un- 
willing ones). 

Those that get much and give little, 
those that help the getter and are fairly 
well paid, and those that give four-fifths 
of what they create and own. 

Receivers (in all that the word implies), 
go-betweens, and laborers. 

Parasites, panders, and producers. 

Knaves, tools, and fools. 


Knowingly or unknowingly, wilfully 
or weakly, from choice or through neces- 
sity, by fault or misfortune, every one of 
us bears openly or in secret the label of 
one of these classes, or, it may be, of two 
orallofthem. Personally, I plead guilty 
to the entire indictment; for, while I have 
done a fair share of work with and for my 
brother-fools, and, like them, been mulct- 
ed by tariff and trust and monopoly, 
I have, directly and indirectly (by specula- 
tion, rent, interest and inheritance), aided 
in the exploitation of my fellows; and in 
privilege, opportunity and exemption I 
have enjoyed far more than my just share, 
which should have been the same as that 
of every other child of the great common 
mother born on my natal day. And Iam 
sorry and ashamed. And when the day 
shall dawn that most of the beneficiaries 
of unjust legislation shali be sorry and 
ashamed to dance to the piping of those 
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that toil and weep, or when a majority of 
the fools and tools shall understand and 
get together we shall see envy replaced by 
emulation, competition by codperation, 
poverty by plenty, greed by altruism, and 
the lion, the jackal and the prey by hu- 
manity in glorious brotherhood striving 
to uplift itself and to give to each and all 
a white-man’s chance. It is worth hop- 
ing for, working for, living for; it is an 
ideal as far ahead of our sordid, criminal 
commercialism as the twentieth century 
is ahead of the dark ages; as the liberty, 
tolerance and education of our time is 
ahead of feudalism, the inquisition and 
all the ghastly, cruel, ignorant crimes of 
kingcraft, priestcraft, statecraft and in- 
dividualism gone stark, staring mad. 


By the way, what is a socialism? This 
is my definition: 

A socialism is a trust “of the people, 
for the people and by the people”; a trust 
whose unwatered stock will be the brains 
and brawn of the whole people; a trust 
which will produce enough for ourselves 
and for a neighbor in trouble; a trust 
whose policy will be honesty, whose wages 
will be the normal earnings of the co-part- 
nership of intelligence and industry, whose 
hours of toil will be the shortest compat- 
ible with doing the needful work for the 
community; a trust that will seek to rob 
neither employees nor consumers; a trust 
of open books and open doors; a trust 
amenable to the laws of the land; a trust 
managed by men and women of the high- 
est integrity, not by gamblers, promoters 
and wreckers; a trust not at the mercy of 
a clique of bankers and underwriters; a 
trust not affected by inflation, depreciation 
and liquidation; a trust unimperiled by 
“undigested securities”; a trust backed 
by the credit of the nation; a trust without 
lobbies, bribery, corporate counsel or the 
corrupting influence of the stock-market, 
and without oily saints, anthracite angels, 
kings of high finance or million-dollar 
presidents ; a trust managed for the benefit 
of the public, not for either capital or lab- 
or; a trust “with malice toward none, 
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with charity for all”; a trust to ensure the 
greatest good to the greatest number; a 
trust that shall require “ from each accord- 
ing to ability” and give “to each accord- 
ing to need”; a trust that will make for 
“liberty, equality, fraternity”; a trust that 
will put wrong on the scaffold and right 
on the throne; a trust that will ensure to 
every child, woman and man peace, plenty 
and play-time; and a trust that will make 
of this weary, toil-wrung, poverty-stricken 


old world a fit habitation for human be- 

ings too long cheated of their rightful 

heritage of hope, happiness and brother- 
hood. 


Let us admit that the socialistic state, 
in common with every device of mankind 
to better existing conditions, will be full 
of flaws and imperfections, will not 
achieve all that we wish and expect, and 
will, probably, injuriously affect a few 
people for a time. But there are a good 
many things it would not do that would 
be better left undone. And there are 
quite a number of things it would do that 
we do not do now, but that we should be 
the better for the doing. 

A socialism would not condemn little 
children to be stunted, crippled and ruin- 
ed, mentally, morally and physically, in 
factories, sweat-shops and slums; it would 
give them schools, play-grounds, decent 
environment and the chance to become 
good citizens. 

A socialism would not crush the lives 
out of women (the mothers of the race) 
in cruel, underpaid labor that drives 
thousands of them to shame and suicide; 
it would give them the lighter, pleasanter 
duties of life to perform; it would pay 
them equal wages for equal service, and 
it would ensure them equality before the 
law. 

A socialism would not sentence men to 
spend half their lives delving under 
ground out of the sunshine and free air and 
thrust immature boys into coal-breakers, 
nor would it permit “Christian gentle- 
men” to distill great fortunes out of the 
life-blood of the poor; it would recognize, 
as we do in the army, that certain forms 
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of labor are extra-hazardous and fatigu- 
ing, and it would shorten hours, put on 
more shifts and vary the employment. 

A socialism would not breed paupers, 
prostitutes, criminals, loafers or pluto- 
crats (all, and about equally, factors in the 
dangerous classes) ; it would breed citizens _ 
to whom it would extend the same rights 
and obligations—equal opportunities to 
all, special privileges and immunities to 
none. 

An alleged fear has been expressed that 
a socialism would have a deterrent effect ' 
upon “initiative” and “individual enter- ° 
prise.” 

Well, what of it? They have had their 
turn, and they have, surely, paid them- 
selves most generously for what they have 
done. Besides, these two expressions have 
come to have rather an unsavory meaning 
to thinking people, inasmuch as, in the 
final analysis, they stand for franchise- 
grabbing, railroad-wrecking, land-grants, 
over-capitalized plants, syndicates, mer- 
gers, “ gentlemanly agreements,” get-rich- 
quickly schemes.and (in two words) legal- 
ized theft. Real invention, discovery, 
reform, improvement, original ideas or 
anything in the nature of betterment 
would be encouraged and rewarded. The 
individual that gave most in splendid 
effort of heart and brain and hand would 
receive the plaudits and the prizes, not 
the greedy animal that took most—the sor- 
did, selfish, soulless money-grubber and 
miser to whose “success” we now bow 
our mammon-worshiping heads. 

Under a socialism there would be no 
mortgages, no foreclosures, no business 
failures, no bank-wreckings, no losses of 
life-time savings, no debts, no duns, no 
panics, no slumps in stocks, no equity 
suits, no taxes, no unemployed problem, 
no premiums on insurance, no interest on 
loans, no evictments, no portionless old 
age, no haunting fear of to-morrow, no 
need to do the other fellow before he can 
do you. These changes might work tem- 
porary hardship to the usurer, the money- 
lender, the landlord, the rack-renter, the 
lawyer, the politician, the sinecurist, the 
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industrial slave-driver, the so-called cap- 
tain-of-industry and a good meny other 
non-producers; for they would be obliged 
to do productive work, unless past the age- 
limit of sixty or physically or mentally 
unfit, in any one of which cases they would 
be pensioned. In the long run, they 
would benefit by the changes as much as 
any of us. 

Under a collectivism the office would 
seek the citizen, not several men hunt the 
office. There would be fewer to support 
in the prisons, and those few could be 
made self-sustenant without fear of the 
cry against “ convict-labor” ; for the temp- 
tation to theft, forgery, breach-of-trust 
and all other crimes by which men seek 
to gain the property of their fellows would 
cease. It is submitted, also, that capital 
offences would materially lessen, with the 
golden motive left out of the problem, to 
say nothing of the probable effects of com- 
pulsory and universal education. Let me 
observe here, that I neither hope for nor 
expect any immediate, radical or mirac- 
ulous changes in human nature or in hu- 
man greed, selfishness and injustice. The 
race of man, or a good portion of it, will, 
indubitably, prefer to loaf, lie, steal, cheat 
and bully for many a long year; but if 
work be the sine qua non of a comfortable 
existence, if falsehood be unnecessary for 
business and social success, if subterfuge 
and chicanery be useless and readily dis- 
covered and punished, if there be no 
necessity for theft and the gain not worth 
the risk, and if there be no one for the 
truculent bully to browbeat, I respectfully 
suggest that such little preferences would 
have scant scope for their exercise and 
might, in ages to come, even atrophy 
through disuse. 


By-the-by, the predatory ones among us 
whether they be the looters of millions 
and respectable or the lifters of “uncon- 
sidered trifles” and disreputable, are not 
altogether blameworthy; they err through 
ignorance or vicious training; they are 
natural products of our blind and brutal 


system; and you or I, or indeed any of us 
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except bishops, would look at a million 
very lovingly, and, if no one was looking, 
might take it home—and, if the matter did 
not escape our minds, advertise for the 
owner. We need protection against our 
impulses sometimes, and nobody is quite 
good enough to decide what constitutes a 
just and reasonable share or to be master 
of another’s destiny. If for no other rea- 
sons than these two, a collectivist system 
analogous to the army-socialism would be 
a far better and more humanizing govern- 
ing medium for society than our present 
method of “catch as catch can,” “every 
man for himself” and “the devil take the 
hindmost”; for we should be led into but 
little temptation and delivered from much 
evil, were there well-defined limits to the 
amount of wealth we might roll in and to 
our power over the weak, helpless and 
needy. 

We may not—we cannot, with safety 
—we would best not, let us say, attempt 
to jump to this “consummation devoutly 
to be wished for,” but, surely, we may, can, 
and ought to, accelerate evolution, without 
prefixing an “R” to ‘it; for revolution is 
destructive rather than constructive, its 
cost in human life and energy is fearful, 
its aftermath of hatred, distrust and ap- 
prehension hardly fades in a century, and 
it leaves mankind advanced, it is true, and 
in possession of vast acreage from which 
the weeds and underbrush have been 
cleared, but prostrate, exhausted by its 
herculean task, and unfit until after long 
repose to cultivate the still unbroken sod. 

Suppose a man homesteads a hundred 
acres in a wooded country. Does he 
attempt to clear it in the first year? No. 
He selects a convenient patch of the best 
land contiguous to the spot where he 
purposes to build his cabin, removes such 
trees only as are necessary (preferably, 
those that will be of use for building, 
fencing and fuel), grubs up the weeds and 
plants a crop—destruction and construc- 
tion going hand-in-hand,—working with 
calmness, with discretion, with patience, 
seeking to clear no more than he can plow, 
discriminating between rank undergrowth 
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and the tree or vine that is “beautiful to 
the eye and good for food,” tearing away 
the poisoned ivy, but letting the grand oak 
it clings upon stand, untouched by his axe, 
to fling its grateful benison of shade upon 
him that spared its life. That man is an 
evolutionist. 

He that strikes down a wrong, even 
though it be by the infliction of a lesser 
one, is a hero, a benefactor, a patriot, a 
soldier fighting for the common good. 
But he that plucks up the weed Falsehood 
and plants in its place the flower Truth, 
he that strangles a wrong that a right may 
live, he that disintegrates with one hand 
the walls of oppression and injustice to 
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build with the other, from the same 
material, homes for the oppressed and 
wronged,—that man is a creator, a god 
working in harmony with the eternal law 
of evolution. 

It seems to me that the hour is at hand 
when all men and women that are not 
knaves, cowards, fools or sloths should 
have the courage of their convictions and 
face the issues of our day and generation 
fairly, honestly, humanly, leaving policy, 
self-interest and fear of social or other 
consequences to take care of their pitiful 
selves. ’ 


of Emerson. 


W. E. P. Frencn, U.S.A. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE POEMS OF EMERSON. 
THE PROBLEM. 


By CHARLES MALioy, 
President of the Boston Emerson Society. 


LIVER Wendell Holmes thought 
that “The Problem” should have 

been placed first in Mr. Emerson’s book 
of poems, and it is thought by others that 
“The Sphinx” should not have been first, 
as it frightens away readers. But we do 
not read the first poem first unless we 
please to; and as to “ The Sphinx,” it pro- 
bably never occurred to Emerson that 
there was anything difficult or obscure 
about it. It was plain and clear to him, 
and, with the illusion common to authors, 
why should it not be plain and clear to all 
attentive readers? I think Mr. Emerson 
was wise in placing “‘The Sphinx” first, 
as its doctrines or fundamental concep- 
tions lie at the foundation of his religion 
and philosophy. But this is not the time 
for a discussion of reasons somewhat 
contrary to the popular estimate. We 
find “The Problem” third in the series, 
where Mr. Holmes would have located 
“The Sphinx.” But “The Problem” is 


a sphinx,—that is to say, an unanswered 
question—which is the definition Mr. 
Emerson gives of “sphinx,” in the poem 
“The Sphinx.” And while “ The Sphinx” 
is called “ The Sphinx,” “The Problem” 
might be called a sphinx. This will sug- 
gest the difference in classification between 
the two poems and help to show the wis- 
dom of Mr. Emerson’s arrangement. In 
“The Sphinx” we have the generic sphinx. 
In “The Problem” we have a specific 
sphinx. “The Sphinx” appears in ten 
thousand sphinxes. 


“Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone; 
She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon; 
She spired into a yellow flame; 
She flowered in blossoms red; 
She flowed into a foaming wave; 
She stood Monadnoc’s head.” 


In short, the Sphinx appears in all 
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things where a question may be asked. 
“Ask on, thou clothed eternity,” 


gives us the Intellect as the sphinx of all 
the sphinxes. “The Problem” is one of 
them. 


“T like a church; I like a cowl; 
I love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles: 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure?” 


The problem is in these iast two lines. 
In the preceding lines the poet expresses 
his intelligence and appreciation of the 
good things commanded by the cowléd 
churchman. He loves them as part of 
the condition and environment belonging 
to another. He does not want them for 
himself. Now, why? That is the un- 
answered question, the particular sphinx. 
Some fine psychology enters into a discus- 
sion of this verse. 


“T like a church; I like a cowl; 
I love a prophet of the soul.” 


How should one reject what he “likes” 
or “loves” ? 


“And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles.” 


In these two lines we have phenomena 
standing against two separate senses. 
Monastic “aisles” and pensive “smiles” 
are optical phenomena and address the 
eye. “Sweet strains” are acoustic phe- 
nomena and address the ear. And be- 
cause these two orders of phenomena 
cannot be subsumed under either the eye 
or the ear, therefore the logic of the poem 
makes them fall upon the heart, which is 
equally hospitable to both. 


“And on my heart monastic aisles 
‘Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles.” 


Now we know that expressions given by 
two neighboring senses are entirely dispa- 


rate and irreducible one into the other. 
The eye and the ear cannot mix their 
accumulations into a compound or com- 
mon quantity. Sight and sound cannot be 
stirred up together as sensations into a 
third, and be used by the mind in this 
united form. It is only by another power 
that they become useful for further com- 
bination. Sight and sound—totally dis- 
crete and unlike in themselves and totally 
unfit for mixture into anything else as a 
mental substitute,—how can they become 
“like”? By “Falling on the heart” 
says Emerson, building “better than he 
knew,” perhaps, for psychology in his day 
had hardly reached these refinements. 

What do we mean, then, by “ falling on 
the heart”? The heart, in a former and 
prescientific terminology, was used to 
denote, roughly, what are called the feel- 
ings; and under the term “feelings” were 
classified the more specific mental forms 
of consciousness that we call emotions. 
We are compelled to regard sensations, 
especially as given by the eye and the ear, 
as closely connected with certain of our 
emotions. We would not say that they 
turn into emotions. This temporal con- 
nection, this fact of immediate succession, 
would thus justify the language of the 
poem. They “fall on the heart”—the 
events given by the eye and the ear 
respectively, and in that trysting-place 
achieve a happy union, thus reaching emo- 
tion, out of sensation, and reappearing as 
love, or beauty, or some of the finer forms 
of a spiritual experience. In this we have 
an analogy in the physical phenomenon 
of different kinds of food, when digested, 
coming into one blood. This exegesis will 
be found useful in dealing with some prob- 
lems both in Emerson and Browning, and 
perhaps Shakespeare. 

What is identity? When we speak of 
a spiritual experience we have names for 
only a few of these wonderful events, and 
good definition is only partially achieved 
for these few. The following quotation, 
rather long, from Professor James will 
clear the ground for a few words pertinent 
to an inquiry at this point: 
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“ Consciousness is in constant change. 
I do not mean by this to say that no one 
state of mind has any duration. Even 
if true, that would be hard to establish. 
What I wish to lay stress on is this, that 
no state once gone can recur and be iden- 
tical with what it was before. Now we 
are seeing; now hearing; now reasoning; 
now willing; now recollecting ; now expect- 
ing; now loving; now hating; and in a 
hundred other ways we know our minds 
to be alternately engaged. But all these 
are complex states, it may be said, pro- 
duced by combination of simple ones:— 
do not the simpler ones follow a different 
law? Are not the sensations which we 
get from the same object, for example, 
always the same? Does not the same 
piano-key, struck with the same force, 
make us hear in the same way? Does 
not the same grass give us the same feeling 
of green, the same sky the same feeling 
of blue, and do we not get the same olfac- 
tory sensation, no matter how many times 
we put our nose to the same flask of 
cologne? It seems a piece of metaphys- 
ical sophistry to say that we do not; and 
yet a close attention to the matter shows 
that there is no proof that an incoming 
current ever gives us just the same bodily 
sensation twice. 

“What is got twice is the same object. 
We hear the same note over and over 
again; we see the same quality of green, 
or smell the same objective perfume, or 
experience the same species of pain. The 
realities, concrete and abstract, physical 
and ideal, whose permanent existence we 
believe in, seem to be constantly coming 
up again before our thought and lead us, 
in our carelessness, to suppose that our 
ideas of them are the same. When we 
come, some time later, to the chapter on 
Perception, we shall see how inveterate 
is our habit of simply using our sensible 
impressions as stepping-stones to pass over 
to the recognition of the realities whose 
presence they reveal. The grass out of 
the window now looks to me the same 
grass in the sun as in the shade, and yet a 
painter would havc to paint one part of it 
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dark brown, another part of it bright yel- 
low, to give its real sensational effect. 
We take no heed, as a rule, of the different 
way in which the same things look and 
sound and smell at different distances and 
under different circumstances. The same- 
ness of the things is what we are con- 
cerned to ascertain; and any sensetions 
which assure us of that will probably be 
considered in a rough way to be the same 
with each other. This is what makes off- 
hand testimony about the objective iden- 
tity of different sensations well-nigh 
worthless as a proof of the fact. The 
entire history of what is called sensation 
is a commentary on our inability to tell 
whether two sensible qualities received 
apart are exactly alike. What appeals to 
our attention far more than the absolute 
quality of an impression is its ratio to 
whatever other impressions we may have 
at the same time. When eve is 
dark, a somewhat less dark sensation 
makes us see an object as white. Helm- 
holtz calculates that the white marble 
painted in a picture representing an archi- 
tectural view by moonlight, is, when seen 
by daylight, from ten to twenty thousand 
times brighter than the real moonlit mar- 
ble would be. Such a difference as this 
could never have been sensibly learned; 
it had to be inferred from a series of in- 
direct considerations. These make us 
believe that our sensibility is altering all 
the time, so that the same object cannot 
easily give us the same sensation over 
again. We feel things differently accord- 
ingly as we are sleepy or awake, hungry 
or full, fresh or tired; differently at night 
and in the morning; differently in summer 
and in winter; and above all, differently 
in childhood, manhood and old age. And 
yet we never doubt that our feelings reveal 
the same world, with the same sensible 
qualities and the same sensible things 
accompanying it. The difference of the 
sensibility is shown best by the difference 
of our emotion about the things from one 
age to another, or when we are in different 
organic moods. What was bright and 
exciting becomes weary, flat and unprofit- 
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able. The bird’s song is tedious, the 
breeze is mournful, the sky is sad. 

“To these indirect presumptions that 
our sensations, following the mutations 
of our capacity for feeling, are always 
undergoing an essential change, must be 
added another presumption, based on 
what may happen in the brain. 

“Every sensation corresponds to some 
cerebral action. For an identical sensa- 
tion to recur it would have to occur the 
second time in an unmodified brain. But 
as this, strictly speaking, is a physiological 
impossibility, so is an unmodified feeling 
an impossibility; for to every brain-modi- 
fication, however small, we suppose that 
there must correspond a change of equal 
amount in the consciousness which the 
brain subserves. 

“But if the assumption of simple sen- 
sations recurring in immediate shape is 
so easily shown to be baseless, how much 
more baseless is the assumption of immu- 
tability in the larger masses of our 
thought. 

“ For it is obvious and palpable that our 
state of mind is never precisely the same. 
Every thought we have of a given fact 
is, strictly speaking, unique and only bears 
a resemblance of kind with our other 
thoughts of the same fact. When the 
identical fact recurs, we must think of it 
in a fresh manner, see it under a somewhat 
different angle, apprehend it in different 
relations from those in which it last 
appeared. And the thought by which we 
cognize it is the thought of it in those re- 
lations, a thought suffused with con- 
sciousness of all that dim context. Often 
we are struck with the strange differences 
in our successive views of the same thing. 
We wonder how we ever could have 
opined as we did last month about a cer- 
tain matter. We have outgrown the pos- 
sibility of that state of mind, we know not 
how. From one year to another we see 
things in new lights. What was unreal 
has grown real, and what was exciting is 
insipid. The friends we used to care the 
world for are shrunken to shadows; the 
women once so divine, the stars, the woods, 
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the waters, how now so dull and common! 
—the young girls that brought an aura 
of infinity, at present hardly distinguish- 
able existences; the pictures so empty, 
and as for the books, what was there to 
find so mysteriously significant in Goethe, 
or in John Mill so full of insight? In- 
stead of all this, more zestful than ever 
is the work, the work; and fuller and deep- 
er the import of common duties and com- 
mon goods. 

“T am sure that this concrete and total 
manner of regarding the mind’s changes 
is the only manner, difficult as it may be 
to carry it out in detail. If anything 
seems obscure about it, it will grow clear 
as we advance. Meanwhile if it be true, 
it is certainly also true that no two ideas 
are ever exactly the same, which is the 
proposition we started to prove. The 
proposition is more important theoret- 
ically than it at first sight seems. For it 
makes it already impossible for us to fol- 
low obediently in the footprints of either 
the Lockean or the Herbertian schools, 
schools which have had almost unlimited 
influence in Germany and among our- 
selves. No doubt it is often convenient 
to formulate the mental facts in an ato- 
mistic way, and to treat the higher states 
of consciousness as if they were all built 
out of unchanging simple ideas which 
‘pass and turn again.’ It is convenient 
often to treat curves as if they were com- 
posed of small straight lines, and electri- 
city and nerve-force as if they were fluids. 
But in the one case as in the other we 
must never forget that we are talking 
symbolically and that there is nothing in 
nature to answer to our words. A per- 
manently-existing idea which makes its 
appearance before the footlights of con- 
sciousness at periodical intervals is as 
mythological an entity as the Jack of 
Spades.” 


We may not refer explicity to much of 
this long extract from Professor James. 
We need not say that emotion is not made 
out of sensations, especially the emotions 


expressed by the words “like” and “love” 
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in the above lines. These mental events 
lie farther on in a spiritual process. The 
dog or the horse could have the sensations 
in a way which stand in corollation with 
eye and ear, but not the emotions “like” 
and “love” as used in this poem. But 
when these meanings are realized, then 
the sensations have a common and per- 
haps equal value. Incomparable as di- 
rectly contrasted, they are codrdinate as 
antecedents to states of consciousness 
which immediately follow them. 


- + + « « « « + “Monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles.” 


They produce the same pleasure in the 
mind of the poet. 

This subtile identity, when carried on 
to a real value in human experience, 
herein disclosed in diverse forms, fur- 
nishes a law, as we have intimated, which 
may help us in some difficult interpreta- 
tions. Music and wine are one, for ex- 
ample, in Emerson’s “ Bacchus,” where 
it is the effect and not the form about 
which identity may be affirmed, Emerson 
meaning neither literal music nor literal 
wine, but certain passages in the history 
of the soul. The same need of the law 
if it be valid will be found in “ Abt Vogler” 
in Browning, in at least two instances, 
only one of which will be given in this 
place: 


“Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music I 
reared ; 
Gone! and the good tears start, the praises 
that come too slow; 
For one is assured at first, one scarce can say 
that he feared, 
That he even gave it a thought, the gone 
thing was to go. 
Never to be again! But many more of the 
kind 
As good, nay, better perchance: is this your 
comfort to me? 
To me, who must be saved because I cling 
with my mind 
To the same, same self, same love, same 


God: ay, what was, shall be.” 


Music is a combination of events col- 
lectively considered and a stream in con- 
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sciousness while it lasts considered in 
its subjective forms. In the light of 
Professor James’ remarks, as quoted, we 
certainly could not have the same again. 
We cannot have any experience again the 
same as before. We change even if the 
objective transaction could be ted. 
Something like intellectual parallax takes 
place,—the things, if the same, do not 
find us the same, as Professor James has 
so well expressed it. We must say sadly 
of a thousand delightful hours, we cannot 
have them again. ‘The attempt to repeat, 
though frequently with great pains and 
labor, is always a disappointment. Our 
music the second time is something else. 
The identity is not in the form or content 
of another experience, but in its value. 
Browning finds this value in three separate 
forms in “Abt Vogler”: First, in the 
beautiful music; secondly, in the building 
“transparent as glass”; and thirdly, in 
the poem he writes. These three events 
were of equal value, and so identical. 
Things have value, says Lotze, only when 
they come to feeling. The good thing to 
Browning will not be his music again. 
Music is an event, or a collection of events; 
and as we have seen in the quotations 
from Professor James, we can never re- 
peat events, so few of the included factors 
remain constant. Browning found his 
music again many times, no doubt, sym- 
bolically, or in other things, but not in 
music or not in the experience given in 
“Abt Vogler.” He found it in poems 
perhaps, but music was metonymy for it 
all. “The Ring and the Book” was an- 
other beautiful building “transparent as 
glass.” We none of us ever have our 
music back again as really the same. We 
may have an equivalent so far as pleasure 
is concerned. A psychological parallax 
takes place. Much remains the same, 
but the mind moves on and stands in new 
relations. This effects both intellectual 
and esthetic results, even if the physical 
conditions are intact. 


“Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure ?” 
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This, as we have said, is the “ problem.” 
It does not appear to the casual reader 
that the poem solves this problem. Thus 
far at least it is still a sphinx. It would 
seem the first purpose of the poem, logi- 
cally and structurally, to say fine things 
of the “vest,” and so by singing the prais- 
es of the rejected estate thereby enhance 
the value of a transcendental and better 
estate. 

The movement essential to a disposition 
and rationale of what follows lies right 
here in a proper connotation for this word 
“vest.” It must receive a vastly expand- 
ed meaning, one large enough to take in 
the whole life; environment and person- 
ality of the churchman—all he is and all 
he commands as such. By this bold 
synecdoche, working the figure to its 
highest power, the total phenomenon— 
the man, his possessions, his work, his 
honors, his pleasures, his means, functions 
and prospects for the future—are con- 
densed into this word; and the question 
of the poet is, Would I be the subject and 
recipient of all this, because in many of its 
particulars and details it is beautiful and 
so “allures” me? Why, thus excellent 
and attractive, is it repulsive after all? 
This is the paradox. The churchman 
has won these good things by a life of 
strenuous efforts. The world looks upon 
him as fortunate, and perhaps with envy. 
He is happy. Beauty, power, wealth, 
love, are given him. These are his 
“vest,” his coat of many colors. 


“Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure ?” 


There is much in the “vest” which is 
beautiful and excellent, and which might 
well prove alluring if one could have it 
without too great cost in the form of a 
compensating loss. Who could speak of 
these beautiful and excellent things in 
words so generous, so extravagant even, 
as Emerson has done? Art had given 
her best treasures to make the “vest,” 
and the great works of art were within 
easy reach of the higher dignitaries of the 
church. “The awful Jove of Phidias” 
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was something better than a “ stone doll,” 
as Newton would call it. “Not from a 
vain or shallow thought” did such things 
come. In the days of their production 
they were offerings at the bidding of sen- 
timents then felt to be worship. They 
should be received in the spirit which 
inspired them. So all the objects of 
religious veneration, cherished and called 
holy by the church. The poet is no icon- 
oclast, but a lover of art for its own sake 
even, and willing to go a little farther and 
give it the luster of old and so-called 
sacred associations,—put himself in the 
place of old worshipers. 


“Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle.” 


Even something of sincerity and honest 
faith is conceded to old forms, past and 
gone forever. Men once believed in 
them. Like the “vest” of the church- 
man, he liked them as vestment for 
another, even if not for himself. 


“‘Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 


He would leave the churchman all his 
reverence for the Bible. This, too, was 
nature and had its origin in what was 
real. It was not the work of idle men, 
but of earnest and honest men. It came 
from the heart and spoke to the heart. 
It was natural to give it, natural to re- 
ceive it. The churchman had good cause 


for his reverence. 


“The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe.” 


These forms were wanted when made, 
and the demand of the heart for them was 
tender and profound. Thev were the 
best of all forms at the time, and the 
people never suspected them to be hollow 


and without meaning. 
“The canticles of love and woe.” 


They were for joy and sorrow; for the 
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sense of guilt and for the sense of forgive- 
ness. They accused and then excused, 
and gave peace at last to uncounted 
millions. 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


The last two lines are often quoted. 
Emerson seems to have “builded better 
than he knew” in writing them. 


“Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old,” 


and 
“Himself from God he could not free.” 


In these lines Emerson uses nature and 
God as synonymous terms. The argu- 
ment for this identification we cannot give 
in this place. Besides, the constant reader 
of Emerson will not need the argument. 
Goethe says: “If a man does not see that 
God and nature are one, he does not 
understand either of them.” 

In all the above exemplars the poet 
praises the “vest” of the churchman. 
Why should he see so much to “allure” 
in the “vest” of the churchman and yet 
not want it for himself? He would say 
still more in praise of the “vest”: 


“Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s 
nest 

Of leaves and feathers from her breast ? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads? 
Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles.” 


The work of the woodbird and of the 
fish was nature’s work. So nature, which 
made the artist, made his work. It was 
nature at a little farther remove than in 
the case of the bird and the fish. When 
did man ultimately get any art which 
nature did not give him ? 
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“The arts have their origin always in 
some enthusiasm, as love, patriotism, or 
religion. Who carved marble? The be- 
lieving men who wished to symbolize 
their gods to the waiting Greeks.” 

“The Gothic cathedrals were built 
when the builder and the priest and the 
people were overpowered by their faith. 
Love and fear laid every stone. The 
Madonnas of Raphael and Titian were 
made to be worshiped. Tragedy was 
instituted for a like purpose, and the 
miracles of music: all sprang out of some 
genuine enthusiasm and never out of 
dilettanteism and holy days. Now they 
languish because their purpose is merely 
exhibition.” 

“In this country, at this time, other 
interests than religion and patriotism are 
predominant, and the arts, the daughters 
of enthusiasm, do not flourish. The gen- 
uine offspring of our ruling passions we 
behold. Popular institutions, the school, 
the reading-room, the telegraph, the post- 
office, the exchange, the insurance-com- 
pany, and the immense harvest of eco- 
nomical inventions are the fruit of the 
equality and the boundless liberty of 
lucrative callings. These are superficial 
wants, and their fruits are these superfi- 
cial institutions. But as far as they accel- 
erate the end of political freedom and 
national education, they are preparing the 
soil of man for finer flowers and fruits of 
anotherage. For beauty, truth and good- 
ness are not obsolete; they spring eternal 
in the breast of man. They are as indi- 
genous in Massachusetts as in Tuscany 
or the Isles of Greece. And that Eternal 
Spirit whose triple face they are, moulds 
from them forever, for his mortal child, 
images to remind him of the Infinite and 
Fair.” 

“Every genuine work of art has as 
much reason for being as the earth and 
the sun. The gayest charm of beauty 
has a root in the constitution of things. 
The Iliad of Homer, the Songs of David, 
the Odes of Pindar, the Tragedies of 
Zschylus, the Doric temples, the Gothic 
cathedrals, the plays of Shakespeare, all 
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were made, not for sport, but in grave 
earnest, in tears and smiles of suffering 
and loving men. Viewed from this point 
the history of art becomes intelligible and 
one of the most agreeable of studies. We 
see how each work of art sprang from 
necessity, and, moreover, took its form 
from the broad hint of Nature.” 

“We feel, in seeing a noble building, 
which rhymes well, as we do in hearing a 
perfect song, that it is spiritually organic; 
that is, had a necessity in nature for being; 
was one of the possible forms in the 
Divine mind, and is now only discovered 
and executed by the artist, not arbitrarily 
composed by him.” 

“The reference of all production at last 
to an aboriginal Power explains the traits 
common to all works of the highest art, 
that they are universally intelligible.” 

“In happy hours nature appears to us 
one with art: art perfected,—the work of 
genius.” 

“A study of admirable works of art 
sharpens our perceptions of the beauty of 
nature. A certain analogy runs through- 
out the wonders of both. The contem- 
plation of a great work of art draws into 
the state of mind which may be called 
religious. It conspires with all exalted 
sentiments.” 

“The difference between men is in 
their principle of association. Some men 
classify objects by color and size and 
other accidents of appearance; others by 
intrinsic likeness, or by the relation of 
cause and effect. The progress of the 
intellect consists in the clearer vision of 
causes, which overlooks surface differ- 
ences. ‘To the poet, to the philosopher, 
to the saint, all things are friendly and 
sacred, all events profitable, all days 
holy, all men divine. For the eye is 
fastened on the life and slights the cir- 
cumstance.” 


The grand thought in the above quo- 
tations from Emerson is the identity of 
man and nature. Of course man means 
art, man’s work, which thus shares the 
identification. These thoughts in the 
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poem and suggested by the poem are all 
in praise of the “ vest.” 

Pertinent to this metaphor of “vest” 
we may quote a few words from Carlyle 
in Sartor Resartus, “vest” being the 
great central-thought of that wonderful 
poem in prose: 


“All visible things are emblems: what 
thou seest is not there on its own account: 
strictly taken, it is not there at all. Mat- 
ter exists only spiritually and to represent 
some Idea and body it forth. Hence 
clothes, as despicable as we think them, 
are so unspeakably significant. Clothes, 
from the king’s mantle downwards, are 
emblematic, not of want only, but of a 
manifold cunning victory over want. 
On the other hand, all emblematic things 
are properly clothes, thought-woven or 
hand-woven. Must not the imagination 
weave Garments, visible Bodies, wherein 
the else invisible creations and inspirations 
of our reason are like spirits, revealed and 
first become all-powerful,—the rather if, 
as we often see, the hand too aid her and 
—by wool clothes or otherwise—reveal 
such even to the outward eye? Men are 
properly said to be clothed with authority, 
clothed with beauty, with curses, and the 
like. Nay, if you consider it, what is man 
himself and his whole terrestrial life but 
an emblem; a clothing or garment for 
that divine Me of his, cast hither, like a 
light particle, down from heaven? ‘Thus 
he is said, also, to be clothed with a body. 

“Language is called the Garment of 
Thought: however, it should rather be, 
Language is the Flesh-Garment, the Body 
of Thought. I said that Imagination 
wove this Flesh-Garment, and does she 
not? Metaphors are her stuffs: examine 
language: what, if you except a few prim- 
itive elements—of natural sand—what is 
it all but metaphors, recognized or no 
longer recognized; still fluid and florid or 
now solid grown and colorless? If those 
same primitive elements are the osseous 
fixtures in the Flesh-Garment, Language, 
then are Metaphors its muscles and tissues 
and living integuments. An unmeta- 
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phorical style you shall in vain seek for: 
is not your very attention a stretching-to ? 
The difference lies here: Some styles are 
lean, adust, wirey, the muscle itself seems 
osseous; some are even quite pallid, hun- 
ger-bitten and dead-looking; while others 
again glow in the flush of health and 
vigorous self-growth, sometimes as in my 
own case not without an apopletic tend- 
ency. Moreover, there are sham Meta- 
phors, which, overhanging that Thought’s 
body, best naked, and deceptively bediz- 
ening or bolstering it out, may be called 
its false stuffings, superfluous show-cloaks, 
and tawdry woollen rags, whereof he 
that runs and reads may gather whole 
hampers—and burn them.” 


“Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles.” 


Love and terror do not now build 
churches. Other emotions furnish the 
motive. This does not imply spiritual 
retrogression. If there is not love of God, 
there is often love of art; and fear as a 
religious impulse we cannot be rid of too 
soon and too much. The following lines 
of this verse are a farther expression of the 
friendship between nature and art: 


“These temples grew as grows the grass; 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 
The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within.” 


There seems an inadvertency in writing 
“Master” with a capital. That distinc- 
tion obviously should have been given to 
“vast soul”—the “same power” that 
“reared the shrine,” and that “ bestrode 
the tribes.” The passive Master who 
lent his hand was the technical builder 
or architect. 


“Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host.” 


The mysterious effect of numbers in the 
experience of intellectual or emotional 
excitation is well known and is so sure 
that it may be taken for granted on all 
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occasions. It is a kind of natural sym- 
pathy and is not confined to religious 
congregations. This very common effect 
often is mistaken for a supernatural or 
divine influence. People generally are 
willing to enjoy the intoxication and are 
not too philosophical about its source. 


“The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken,” — 


was somehow “writ” on human hearts, 
and thus on “tables yet unbroken.” 
There is no use any longer, when such 
tables are gone, for prophets. Their 
occupation has expired. The religion 
which is science and to which Mr. Emer- 
son’s later writings introduce us, notably 
his “ Essay on the Preacher,” does not ask 
for prophets save in a metaphorical sense, 
and of much in these lines we can only 


say, It is poetry. 


“The word by seers or sibyls told, 
In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


This expresses Mr. Emerson’s great rev- 
erence for the religious sentiment and for 
the traditional spirit and language of the 
churchman. But “the religions of the 
world,” he says, “are the ejaculations of 
a few imaginative minds.”’ And he would 
treat these ejaculations in the scrutiny 
and logic of a religion which is science, 
making intellect the last court of appeal. 
He still praises the “ vest”: 


“TI know what say the fathers wise,— 
The Book itself before me lies, 
Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 
And he who blent both in his line, 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 
His words are music in my ear, 
I see his cowléd portrait dear; 
And yet, for all his faith could see, 
I would not the good bishop be.” 


“Golden Lips” were ascribed in love 
and enthusiasm to Chrysostom, as the 
name implies; and Taylor, “the younger 
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Golden Lips,” he would think still more 
entitled to this fine name. But “The 
Shakespeare of divines” he would think 
a still finer name. Was Taylor relatively 
to divines what Shakespeare was com- 
pared with poets? Emerson would give 
him this supremacy in his own class; 
“Golden Lips” or “golden mines,” a yet 
richer estate, as the metaphor would 
imply. 

The poem has now given us the church, 
the cowl, the prophet of the soul, the 
charm of monastic aisles, the sweet and 
solemn music, the pensive smiles of de- 
votees, the Bible, the litany, the canticles, 
the grand architecture of the church, and 
all the great works of art commanded by 
the churchmen. Then we have the spec- 
tacle of earnest worshipers; their love and 
reverence, their child-like, unquestioning 
faith and obedience; then the inspirations 
and raptures of the rich church-service, 
and the great joy of standing as father, 
priest and king among a loving people; 
then the literature of the church and its 
beliefs, its hopes of heaven and “immor- 
tal glory,” and all the good things of this 
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world besides, with the fame of Taylor, 
this “Shakespeare of divines.” But with 
all this he can say: 


“I would not the good bishop be.” 
Now the “problem” again: 


““Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure ?”’ 


This question leads us to consider the 
awful fact of subjectiveness or person- 
ality, the one transcendent distinction in 
the complex concept of life. 

“Alone with the alone” is a sentence 
or a phrase given us by Emerson and in- 
tended as an expression for extreme soli- 
tude. But in our profounder thought we 
ask for an abridgment, and retain only 
“alone” as the only predicate for the 
soul. The second term is objective; the 
subject would absorb all. Let us quote 
Emerson in his “Essay on Experience” 
as pertinent to our present thought. 

(To be continued.) 
CuaRLes MALLoy. 
Waltham, Mass. 


A NATIONAL ART THEATER FOR AMERICA. 
A SYMPOSIUM 


By F. F. Mackay, F. Epwin Etweii anp Epwin Marka. 


I. 
RIENDS of the movement which 
seeks to establish a great National 

Art Theater in New York which shall 
accomplish for America all and more than 
the Theatre Francais has achieved for the 
art and culture of France, are constantly 


met with objections. This is to be expect- 
ed. No forward movement, however sane 
and practical, has escaped the opposition 
of pessimists and chronic objectors; and 
perhaps they serve a good purpose by 
affording the friends of a movement an 
opportunity to test the soundness of all 
objections that can be urged. I think it 


is safe to say that our movement has been 
benefited rather than injured by Mr. 
Carnegie’s objections, as they have been 
so effectively met and answered and the 
untenability of his position has been so 
clearly proven. 

But there are other objections advanced. 
One that is frequently heard in New York 
is that there are not in our great metropolis 
patrons or lovers of art in sufficient num- 
bers to support a theater that might at- 
tempt to present only dramas which are 
good literature and which represent the 
life and manners of the present time. 
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This view I believe to be eminently super- 
ficial, and I think it can be clearly pointed 
out that there has always been a large 
proportion of our people who have loved 
and keenly appreciated “good literature 
and whose tastes enable them to enjoy 
fine acting. As bearing on this point let 
me quote verbatim from The Post-Boy, 
published in New York in 1750: 


“Thursday evening the tragedy of Cato, 
wrote by Mr. Addison, was played at the 
theater in this city before a very numerous 
audience, the greatest part of whom were 
of the opinion that it was pretty well per- 
formed. As it was the fullest assembly 
- that has ever appeared in that house it 
may serve to prove that the taste of this 
place is not so much vitiated or lost to a 
sense of liberty but that they can prefer a 
representation of virtue to one of a loose 
character.”* 


Here we find the journalist recording 
the notable fact that Addison’s Cato drew 
the largest audience of New Yorkers that 
had ever been attracted to the theater, 
and this play, as the readers know, belongs 
to the classic drama of England. If, 
then, in those remote days when the popu- 
lation of New York was less than ten 
thousand there were enough people of 
refinement and taste to sustain a drama 
presenting the virtues instead of the vices 
of life, is it not altogether probable that 
in the New York of to-day, with its three 
million five hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, there may be found a sufficiently 
large class of people with refined taste to 
support a higher range of plays than have 
been in general presented, even in the best 
theaters of the city, during the past dec- 
ade? New York is a city of wealth and 
is by no means devoid of public spirit, as 
is amply attested by her many noble pub- 
lic buildings, her beautiful parks and her 
magnificent museums, zodlogical gardens 
and other public institutions. The pres- 
ence of these things speaks not only of 
civic pride and municipal wealth, but also 
(when we remember the munificent gifts 

*TIreland’s Records of the New York Stage. 
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from individuals from time to time) indi- 
cate that in our great metropolis there are 
rich men of refinement and culture who 
could be easily interested in the work of 
building and endowing a National Art 
Theater such as would prove a crowning 
glory to the Empire City. 

In all that pertains to the presentation 
of the drama great improvement has been 
made during the past thirty years. Im- 
provement in the construction of theaters, 
harmoniousness in scenery, correctness in 
costumes, and in all the details of stage- 
setting have reached a point that seems to 
limit further progress. But the art of act- 
ing has failed to keep pace with the im- 
proved mechanical environment. It has 
been laggard at a time when great acting 
and great dramas were urgently demand- 
ed to add to the culture and intellectual 
activity of a great and growing nation. 
Is this failure due to the absence of writers 
capable of producing great plays—works 
that are literature and that are vibrant 
with life and not wanting in fine ideals? 
I cannot think so. Is it because the great 
human amalgam called the American 
People is no longer able to give us able 
representatives of histrionism? Certain- 
ly not. The failure lies elsewhere. Giv- 
en the opportunity, there are no people 
more capable of meeting the highest de- 
mands of the dramatic art than the men 
and women of our republic. The Amer- 
ican dramatist has not had an opportunity 
untrammelled by financial conditions; and 
the actor has not developed because op- 
portunity in the higher planes of human 
emotions has not been presented as a field 
of action. Nor is the reason difficult to find. 

With the development of internecine 
troubles in 1861, the congregation of thou- 
sands of men in the cities or near them in 
camps for training or drilling in the art of 
war, made a great and unexpected increase 
in the patrons of the theaters. The play- 
houses were filled to overflowing night 
after night through the entire season. 
Managers who had been content to close 
their season of forty weeks with a few 
hundred dollars ahead, soon found them- 
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selves with thousands. They grew rich. 
Speculators saw the “open door” and 
rushed into the field to gather a harvest 
of dollars, without thought or care for the 
art of acting and with no knowledge of 
dramatic literature beyond that which 
they had acquired as spectators sitting in 
front of the stage. Behind the curtain 
was a mysterious mass of canvas and 
ropes. ‘They bought plays as they might 
buy tea or coffee—after they had been 
tried. The actor-manager always retains 
some love of his art. The speculator 
loves only the poster and the box-office. 

In former days when the manager was 
about to produce a play, his first care was 
to find actors who could properly repre- 
sent the author’s mental conceptions. He 
deemed a certain amount of brain-force 
necessary. The speculator thinks only 
of the spectacular effect. Muscle and 
adipose matter, with him, count for more 
than cultivated nerve-force. The “lead- 
ing lady” must be, to use a colloquial 
term, a “ good-looker,” with an unlimited 
wardrobe. She may mumble her words 
with bad articulation, so that half of them 
are not understood by the audience. She 
may murder her author’s intention and 
smother his dramatis persone if her silks 
and furs are only rich enough to make 
some frivolous one in the audience say: 
“ How elegantly she is gowned.” 

The actor-manager formerly required 
the artist to adapt himself to the character 
in the play. The speculator requires the 
author to adapt the “character” to the 
actor. Sameness of personality must re- 
sult in tiresome monotony, and finally in 
death to the art of impersonation. 

The financial manager buys a play at 
the lowest figure. That’s business. If 
there are fifteen characters in the play he 
cuts out five, then puts down a certain 
amount of money against each part as 
the weekly salary, sits in his office-chair, 
and invites the professional actors to call 
“on business.” A group of twenty actors 
may be assembled in the ante-room. The 
office-boy admits them one at a time. 

“Good morning, Mr. B.,” says the man- 
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ager. “I’ve a great part here for you; 
and you are just the man for the part. 
Let me see, what is your salary ?” 

“Fifty dollars a week,” replies the 
actor. 

“Fifty dollars a week!” repeats the 
manager with assumed astonishment. 
“O, I’m sorry for that. I thought I could 
arrange with you, but this ‘part’ is worth 
only thirty dollars.” 

And when the actor ventures to argue 
that he cannot afford to give four weeks’ 
rehearsals for an engagement of two weeks 
(all contracts have a clause in them that 
enables the manager to close out with a 
two weeks’ notice), the manager says: 
“Well, I don’t know, now. That’s not 
so bad. My leading woman gets only 
thirty, and she has to buy fine, new gowns 
for the play.” 

“Well, sir,” says the actor, “make it 
forty per week, and I'll try it.” 

“Sorry,” says the manager, “but can’t 
do it. You see the part is worth only 
thirty per week.” 

The actor walks out, and another is 
called, and another, till a man is found 
who just fits the salary offered. Thus 
the financial manager rates the characters 
in the play exactly, but he chances the 
actor. The public, by this method of 
dealing with art, get the skeleton of the 
author’s intention through the strangled 
impersonation of undeveloped actors. 

Seven-tenths of the plays that fail fail 
through ignorant direction and bad acting. 
There are a few authors who have been 
able to have good actors in their plays; 
and their plays are in nine cases in ten 
entirely successful. 

Formerly the actor had an engagement 
for forty weeks. This period was called 
a theatrical season; and all of the holidays 
there were, except three, brought the actor 
an extra salary. Now there are ten holi- 
days, and the actor must play them all 
without any compensation. If the gov- 
ernment continues to make new holidays, 
the actor may finally play the entire year 
without compensation. 

Is it not time for the brain and heart of 
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America to call a halt on the abuses that 
have through financial scheming crept 
into the dramatic profession? ‘The way 
to arrest these wrongs is by presenting an 
example of right. Let New York have a 
National Art Theater which shall become 
a standard of excellence for dramatic 
authors—a theater where the author's 
play shall be accepted, not because it 
tickles the fancy of the vulgar in taste, but 
because it presents literature, drama and 
philosophy that should be perpetuated, 
because it affords an opportunity for the 
aspiring artist to find a standard in his art 
at which he may aim—a standard of 
excellence in acting which when achieved 
shall entitle him to a place of honor among 
the highest of the fine arts. The work of 
the dramatist, I think, comes nearer being 
a creation than that of any other author. 
His aim is to array human emotions in 
such juxtaposition that when they are 
properly presented the audience discerns 
at once the true semblance of human 
beings. But without the actor to illus- 
trate, plays are unreadable and they climb 
to the upper shelves of the library, to be 
buried and forgotten under accumulated 
dust. 

The author and the actor are necessary 
to each other, and both are necessary to 
the public. Art has ever been the limiting 
power of the highest civilization. Our 
civilization calls for all the real aid that 
can be brought to bear upon modern life, 
that it may express its highest and best; 
and among those real present-day needs 
is a great National Art Theater in our 
Metropolis that shall set a high standard 
and give new impetus to the genius of 
dramatist and of actor alike. 

F. F. Mackay. 

New York City. 


Il. 


The most prominent reasons for an 
endowed theater are, first, the bald fact 
that the theater has fallen into the hands 
of greedy commercialists who have no 
refinement of ideals,—in fact, apparently 
no ideals at all; second, the degradation 
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of theatrical genius to fit this depraved 
condition. 

The theater is not only a pleasure but a 
vital necessity which we cannot well do 
without. It is the great school of the 
masses who have been deprived of the 
opportunity of a university education. 
It is even a great school for those who have 
been so fortunate as to have a higher 
education. It is the proper place to have 
those nobler emotions of the human heart 
so stirred that one is obliged to forget the 
mundane things of life. These emotions 
exist in the human make-up and must be 
satisfied, either with high, noble presen- 
tations of the deeds of noble men and 
women, or be constantly degraded by low 
ideals and ingenuous stupidities. 

If the public will permit the parallel 
between the church and the theater, it will 
enable us better to understand how im- 
portant is the position occupied by the 
theater in the life of a people. We can 
make the comparison without in the least 
detracting from the holy office of the 
church in the lives of men. All religious 
presentation is in the form of pictures 
enacted as a symbol drama, representing 
to the mortal eye immortal ideals which 
have done so much to bring peace on 
earth and a good understanding between 
men. The noble pictures of the suffer- 
ing and death of our blessed Lord and the 
great drama played in the church on 
Sabbath and Feast-days would be sadly 
missed out of our lives. But suppose for 
one moment that the church should con- 
clude to lower the character of these pre- 
sentations and make them more popular, 
—meaning, of course, presenting them in 
a form so that they would make more 
money for the church, do we suppose for 
a moment that the great mass of the intel- 
ligent public would tolerate such a 
change? Has not the Holy Father set 
his hand against the debasing of the Mass 
by the introduction of what we know as 
“popular church-music” for a reason 
very similar to that which prompts us 
Americans to demand a National Art 
Theater? He would preserve the noble 
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and elevating sacred music as an exalting 
influence in the services; and we are de- 
manding an Art Theater that a noble 
drama may be fostered and preserved. 
This reverend and wise ruler of the 
Church of Rome has foreseen the great 
danger to the Church of Christ in the 
introduction of so-called “popular ef- 
fects.” If it seemed wise for the Holy 
Father to try to help humanity back to a 
larger appreciation of the value of the 
great dignity of the Gregorian Chants, 
have we not the same reason in this 
country to attempt to place the drama on 
a more dignified and lasting footing? 
It is perfectly reasonable that we ‘should 
desire to turn the theater back to a whole- 
some condition where we can enjoy those 
finer attributes of human emotion, as 
normal and right as they are necessary to 
the best development of the race. 

Why an Endowed Art Theater? Be- 
cause we wish to preserve intellectual 
refinement, picture noble life and action, 
reéstablish poetic feeling to replace the 
criminality of sordid greed. Why? Be- 
cause we cannot enjoy the theater to-day 
with our children. We never see a classic 
play or feel that what we do see will add 
to our own or our childrens’ education. 
We avoid the theater that we may not 
contaminate our children with the com- 
monplace trash of the ordinary “ all-con- 
tinuous performance,” in tinseled theat- 
rical surroundings, where cheap notoriety 
is fostered and splendid minds are de- 
graded. 

The great genius in the art of acting 
has no proper place in which to develop 
a God-given ability in America. He is 
pushed to the wall or is forced through 
circumstances to lower his just pride in 
his profession to meet the desires of the 
grasping manager. 

Is it possible to conceive that a race 
taught to regard art as idolatry will ever 
see in the theater anything but an oppor- 
tunity for a “get-rich-quick” concern ? 

A National Art Theater is a necessity 
as great as good government. 

Civilization is dependent upon whole- 
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some entertainment, more especially a 
nation like our own, where every nerve is 
stretched to its limit in the mad rush after 
the almighty dollar. 

A National Endowed Theater would 
satisfy a long-felt want, and we could go 
with our children to this temple of Art 
and not feel that we had left our respect- 
able and refined selves outside in the 
lobby. 

F. Epwin Etwe tt. 

New York City. 


Il. 

There can be no real dramatic art while 
the question of house-packing instead of 
the simple problem of writing a good play 
is the thing that must control the play- 
wright’s mind. 

But the playwright alone can not pro- 
ject and sustain a noble drama. The 
drama must educate and delight the 
people; the people must appreciate and 
demand the drama at its best. There 
must be reciprocity between play and 
audience. 

In Shakespeare’s time the public ear 
was keenly attuned to the best. The 
people were singing the strong old folk- 
lore ballads. To-day the ordinary thea- 
ter-goer is flabby of mental muscle. Musi- 
cal comedies with horse-play and rag-time 
take the place of the old, robust melodies. 

I saw a group of Italian laborers last 
year, going home from the completion of 
a piece of track-laying for a new street-car 
line, and they were lifting loud rejoicings; 
not coon-songs nor any other vaudeville 
echoes. No. Instead they sent out 
splendid strains of a grand, old opera that 
filled the street with harmony. 

The Germans and Italians are fed on 
good music from the cradle up, and thus 
know and ask the best. Our people 
must in like manner be nourished on good 
dramatic art, and then they will call for 
that only. 

The endowed theater would be a power- 
ful means of encouraging good dramatic 
art. Here the best classic plays could be 
produced independently of paying qual- 
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ities. Here also modern plays, written 
with an eye single to good art, could be 
put on the boards to test their quality. 
The rising young dramatists of our coun- 
try, those representing the class of Stephen 
Phillips in England—Vaughn Moody, 
Charles Leonard Moore and Josephine 
Preston Peabody—these writers might 
have their plays produced and be encour- 
aged to do larger things. A drama like 
El Dorado, by Ridgeley Torrence, of New 
York, a play just published by John Lane, 
might be given to the public in the wider 
publication of the boards. Mr. Tor- 
rence’s play is particularly worthy of 
attention, as he is a young American who 
has chosen for his drama one of our splen- 
did, long-waiting American themes—the 
search of Coronado for the fabled seven 
cities of Cibola. Mr. Torrence is a poet 
commended to us already by his book, 
The House of a Hundred Lights, and this 
play, El Dorado, is full of fine poetic dic- 
tion. The girl Beatrix, disguised to fol- 


low the explorers, would be a fine leading 
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part for an actress of spirit. Perth, the 
discharged prisoner, just emerged from 
thirty years of living death underground, 
a man broken and crumbled in years but 
bearing still the heart of a youth, not 
realizing his age, could by some new 
Joseph Jefferson be made an ideal crea- 
tion. Coronado is a hero’s figure for a 
leading man. This play now will perhaps 
never see the footlights. With an endow- 
ed theater its faults and virtues might be 
tested. It would give an evening infinite- 
ly superior to those made possible by 
dozens of cheap, characterless plays now 
in vogue. 

This endowed theater, a National Art 
Theater, would serve as a standard of 
taste and as a ceaseless inspiration to all 
other theaters of the nation. This idea 
is worth the serious attention of everyone 
who wishes to plant a seed of the ideal in 
the hard materialism of our commercial 


age. 
Epwin MARKHAM. 
West New Brighton, N.Y. 


DAN. BEARD: THE MAN AND HIS ART. 


By B. O. FLiower. 


I 


MONG the group of able, earnest and 
thoughtful artists and writers who 

are at once giving strength, virility, moral 
force and distinction to our art and litera- 
ture and who are also loyal to the ideals 
of democracy, I know of no one more 
thoroughly American in every fiber of his 
moral and mental make-up than Daniel 
Carter Beard. And in using the word 
American, I employ it as the embodiment 
of the theory of government enunciated 
by the Declaration of Independence— 
that new ideal of human rights, of eman- 
cipation and the dawn with which Jeffer- 
son and the fathers startled age-long des- 
potism and class-rule, making the new 
republic the antipodes of all other govern- 


ments and the moral leader in the com- 
monwealth of nations. 


Il. 


The life of Mr. Beard suggests those 
fascinating questions about which there 
is so much argument: How much does 
heredity have to do in dyeing the threads 
that form the warp and woof of individual 
character, and to what extent do the ideals 
of ancestors that are constantly before the 
minds of the young give bent to natural 
tendencies? ‘That heredity is frequently 
a positive factor in shaping the destiny of - 
life I think is reasonably well established. 
Yet I incline to believe that an impres- 
sionable mind, and especially one that is 
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A COLD SNAP IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


A GLIMPSE oF THE Gay LIFE OF THE PRIVILEGED CLASSES 


IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘‘The Court took a day off when the red ball was up.” —From XV. Century MS. in the British Museum. 


(See Editorial.) 
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morally sensitive, is frequently far more 
powerfully influenced by the deeds, lives 
and thoughts of sturdy ancestors than by 
the more obscure and subtile potency of 
heredity. 

Mr. Beard comes of Puritan and 
Quaker ancestry, a combination one 
would hardly expect to produce an artist 
with a strong sense of humor. On his 
maternal side ali his ancestors were from 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. They 
were among the earliest and sturdiest 
settlers of the then bleak and inhospitable 
shores of New England. On his paternal 
side he descended from Widow Beard, 
who arrived in Connecticut with a family 
of sons in 1687. “This,” said the artist 
dryly and with a suggestion of humor 
lurking in his eye, “is the latest importa- 
tion of foreign blood in my veins.”” Con- 


sequently he is not only an American in 
thought, feeling and aspiration, but also 
probably comes as near being a native 
American as any white man in the land. 
His forefathers fought in all the great wars 


that called for the defence of home and 
native land and the ideal of freedom and 
fraternity that have been waged on our 
soil. As a lad, when reading of: the 
Boston Tea-Party, it was with a thrill of 
boyish pride that he learned that his an- 
cestors were among the men who dared the 
power of British might on that memorable 
occasion, the one cause for regret, and to 
the boy a humiliating circumstance, being 
the fact that they disguised themselves. 

Two incidents in the lives of his grand- 
parents are interesting as illustrating the 
stern, rugged character of those whose 
lives, deeds and thoughts were cherished 
by the boy until they became influencing 
factors in giving direction to his intellec- 
tual bent. 

Captain James Beard, his grandfather, 
when a stripling in New England, learned 
that a Tory relative over-sea, one Sir 
James Beard, was arranging to send for 
his American namesake that he might 
educate him in England. Now it happen- 
ed that this English gentleman was on 
excellent terms with King George, who to 
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the American was the incarnation of des- 
potism. Young Beard had long since 
repudiated this relative who chose to 
associate with the enemies of the colonies, 
and to escape being sent to England he 
ran away and went to sea, where he was 
able to preserve his integrity of soul and 
not become in any way a beneficiary of 
those who were against the cause of free- 
dom and the larger life demanded by the 
American colonies. 

Colonel Carter, the grandfather on the 
mother’s side, was an early settler in Ohio. 
He was one of those rugged, upright, hard- 
working men who lay the foundations for 
noble commonwealths and make nations 
great. On one occasion this early settler 
was en route for New Orleans on his flat- 
boat, when he was hailed by a man on 
shore. He sent a skiff to land which 
brought the stranger to the boat. 

“What is your name?” asked Colonel 
Carter, as the skiff ran alongside the larger 
vessel. 

“T am the King of France,” exclaimed 
the stranger. 

But the American was not unduly im- 
pressed. He was no flunkey. He lived 
in the days when the statesmanship of 
Jefferson was influencing the rank and file 
in American life. All heaven-aspiring 
souls who sought to live truly and act 
nobly were noble. Artificial rank had no 
place in the recognition of the true repub- 
lican. Besides, he set little faith in the 
political pretensions of the pilgrim; but 
he was a man, and a man in need of assis- 
tance, and that was enough. 

“Well, tumble aboard, King, and be 
quick about it,” was the not unkindly but 
unceremonious response. “ Now take the 
sweep and get to work.” 

The stranger complied. Years later 
the same pilgrim, as Louis Philippe, 
ascended the throne of France. When 
Colonel Carter read the news he pondered 
for a moment while his memory wandered 
back to the old days. Then in the simple 
and direct manner that was his wont he 
exclaimed: So he was a real king! 
Well,” and the old man shook his head, 
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for the reminiscent mood was on him, 
“T hope he will prove a better king than 
he was a flat-boatman.”’ 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on the 
ancestry of Mr. Beard because in his life 
we find one of the many impressive illus- 
trations of the potency over the imagina- 
tion of the young of the sturdy, robust 
and conscience-guided lives of ancestors. 
One of the most important lessons for 
parents, and I might add for all of us, to 
learn is that our lives, deeds and thoughts 
are bound to leave an indelible impress on 
posterity. Our children and the other 
young who come within the sphere of our 
influence, through the story of our lives 
that may be told or the written message 
which we may leave, will be consciously 
or unconsciously impressed and influenced 
—will be inspired and made finer, truer, 
braver and more just, or more callous, 
cynical, materialistic and opportunistic 
because of the emanations of life or death 
that go forth from us. It is not only 
profoundly true that none of us live unto 
ourselves, but it is equally true that we 
are all stamping for weal or woe the 
thought and life of the oncoming genera- 
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“SISTER, YOUR BLIND IS DISARRANGED!” 


From Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur. By courtesy of Harper & Bros. 
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“THE SOIL OF COMMON-SENSE.” 


Fiom Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur. By courtesy of Harper & Bros. 


tions which are to give direction to the 
current of national life. 

While being justly proud of the fact 
that his ancestors proved themselves fear- 
less, conscience-guided and true-hearted 
defenders of democracy and human rights, 
Mr. Beard is the last man in the world to 
be a “pensioner on the dead.” He holds 
the views which Bulwer puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters: 


““Not to the Past but to the Future looks 
true nobility, 
And finds its blazon in posterity.” 


A man who seeks power or advancement 
on account of what some ancestors have 
done he holds to be “a moral dead-beat 
who seeks personal benefits from honors 
won by others.” 


Ill. 


Mr. Beard was born in Cincinnati, 
June 21, 1850. His childhood and youth 
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“TRULY, I FIND SMALL DIFFICULTY HERE.” 


From Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur. By courtesy of Harper & Bros. 


Never 


fell in profoundly stirring times. 
since the close of the Revolution had the 
nation witnessed such excitement nor had 
the moral and passional energies of our 
people been so aroused. Especially did 
excitement run high in the border-states, 
where Slavery and Freedom frowned upon 


each other. During his early years, all 
along the Ohio river slavery was the one 
all-engrossing subject of heated discussion 
and acrimonious controversy. Young 
Beard’s father was a staunch Whig, and 
his mother was a cousin of Stephen A. 
Douglas, then popularly known as “The 
Little Giant” of Illinois and the recog- 
nized leader of the northern Democracy. 
None of the family were abolitionists, 
though in common with a large number 
of our people of the north and south they 
regarded slavery as an evil carrying with 
it the gravest perils, and after the war 
broke out all the immediate family were 
staunch Unionists. 


When Dan. was five years old, the elder 
Beard moved his family to Painesville, 
Ohio, where they lived for three years. 
Here the boy entered the district-school, 
a little, brick house in a cool grove. At 
that time in the northern towns where the 
abolitionist sentiment prevailed the negro 
children were allowed to attend the free- 
schools with the whites, a fact not known 
to the little boy from Cincinnati. One 
day the teacher brought in a little negro 
lad and placed him by the side of young 
Dan. Beard. The white boy was amazed 
beyond {words, and then astonishment 
gave place to indignation and deep resent- 
ment. Clearly here was a studied insult. 
He vainly ransacked his brain in quest of 
some grave fault that could cail forth such 
an indignity. What heinous offence had 
he committed? What sin of omission 
or commission remained unpunished ? 
What grudge was the teacher harboring 
against him that could account for such 
an insult? He could think of none; and 
all the time indignation and resentment 
were swelling in his breast. At last, act- 
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“STARVING, EH? WHY DON’T YOU GROW A 
NOSE LIKE MINE?” 


From Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur. By courtesy of Harper & Bros. 
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ing on a sudden impulse, he seized his 
slate and brought it down with all the 
force at his command upon the luckless 
negro’s head. The slate was shattered 
into fragments, while probably the little 
black boy was more amazed than physi- 
cally injured, thanks to nature’s thought- 
ful provision for his race. But if the 
negro escaped with a single welt on his 
cranium, little Beard was less fortunate, 
for the teacher was either a thorough-going 
abolitionist or a stern disciplinarian, as he 
promptly acted on the sage advice of 
Solomon in such a manner as to leave an 
indelible impress on the boy’s mind. 
This was Dan.’s first but by no means his 
last thrashing. “I have often thought 
about that slate episode,” observed Mr. 
Beard a short time since. “My resent- 
ment was not unnatural, as I had recently 
come from Cincinnati; but from one point 
of view it was curious, for in the abstract 
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“THEY HAVE A RIGHT TO THEIR VIEW.” 


From Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur. By courtesy of Harper & Bros. 


Drawn by Dan. Beard. 
“INHERITED IDEAS ARE A CURIOUS THING.” 


From Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur. By courtesy of Harper & Bros. 


I wanted to see the negro free. Small as 
I was, I remember in my early childhood 
each night I prayed as follows: 


“*Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
O God, set the niggers free. Amen.’” 


Long ere this he must have learned that 
he was not alone in his inconsistency. 
How many of us are sure-footed in theory, 
but lamentably lame in practice! 

When the boy was eight years of age the 
father returned to Cincinnati, and from 
thence a few years later removed across 
the river to Covington, Kentucky. 

The boyhood of Dan. was that of a 
healthy, normal, fun-loving, free-hearted 
American lad. He lived in a day far more 
favorable to the development of a sturdy, 
wholesome boyhood than ‘is our time, es- 
pecially in our cities, where life is highly 
complex and where conservatism and Old- 
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World conventions on the one hand and 
soul-deadening madness for gain on the 
other are destroying genius-developing 
independence, robust conscience and that 
virile element of youth that dares to think 
outside of ancient channels and which has 
the courage to be an initiator. His boy- 
hood was not unlike that of Tom Sawyer. 
Indeed, one might almost imagine that 
Mark Twain had taken Beard as a model 
for his famous creation, if we did not know 
that he himself had enjoyed a similar 
childhood in the broad, free West. From 
his earliest recollections insects, birds, ani- 
mals and fishes held for Dan. Beard a 
greater fascination than boyish sports 
or gingerbread. He would spend hours 
watching them, following them to their 
retreats, and later in catching them and 
placing them in his private menagerie, 
where in time he collected a rare assort- 
ment of wild-life, among which were two 
foxes, coons, squirrels, chipmunks, rab- 
bits, crows, wild pigeons, robins, catbirds, 
owls, snakes, bullfrogs, and his chief at- 
traction, a five-legged toad. This freak 
he turned to good account, manifesting 
some of the thrift of his Yankee ancestors 
by charging five pins to see it. From that 
time forth the family was bountifully sup- 
plied with pins. 
Many are the interesting 
facts which the boy learned 
from his close study of animal 
life, and interesting as well as 
delightful are the stories of his 
experiences with his pets, es- 
pecially to lovers of natural 
history. I am tempted to give 
one of these stories, because 
beyond its interest it adds to 
the growing volume of evidence 
from trustworthy observers that 
would seem to prove the pres- 
ence of rationality in 
the lower animals. 
Among the numer- 
ous pets found inyoung 
Beard’s menagerie 
were two young foxes, 
“Faust” and “Mar- 
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guerite.” The boy had taken the side and 
top off of a large box, and after sinking it 
partially in the ground of his father’s back 
yard had thrown the earth on the sides 
and top until it became an improvised 
den. The foxes were chained to a staple 
inside of their darkened retreat, but the 
chain admitted of their coming a few feet 
outside of the box. For a time all went 
well, but one morning a neighbor called. 
“Your foxes,” he began, “ have been rob- 
bing my hen-roost.” 

“*T ain’t so,” retorted the indignant 
proprietor. “They are chained, and I ’ll 


prove it.” 


From Dan. Beard's “ Moonblight.” Copyright, 1904, by Albert Brandt. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 


“TI hold, if the Almighty had ever made a set of men that 
should do all the eating and none of the work, he would have made 
them with mouths only, and no hands; and if he had ever made 
another class that he had intended should do all the work and none 
of the eating, he would have made them without mouths and with 
all hands.’"—A. Lincoun. 
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Accordingly they repaired to 
the back yard. Dan. called his 
pets, which promptly came out 
toward him as far as the worn 
earth marking the limit of their 
freedom. 
“There! You see it is just 
as I said. They’re chained.” 
The neighbor could not gain- 
say him, though from the 
doubtful and perplexed expres- 
sion of his face the boy felt he 
was but half convinced. A few 
days later another nieghbor 
called with a similar charge, 
which was resented with asper- 
ity; and again the neighbor and —_-Pr="wn by Dan. Beard. 
the youth repaired to the back “NOW, MISTER, WHAT DOES THET MEAN?” 


yard, where the foxes substan- From Moonblight. 





tiated the truth of their master’s assertions 
by again coming out as on the preceding 
occasion. On the following morning, 
however, the first gentleman again called 
to repeat his charge, only to have it again 
resented. On this occasion one of the 
foxes was lying on the outside of his den, 
but his chain was securely attached to his 
neck. 

“ Have you been stealing chickens, sir?” 
demanded the boy. But the fox 
on this occasion did not take 
any notice of the boy’s ques- 
tion, though on a previous oc- 
casion he had promptly gotten 
up and walked around to show 
that he was chained, when he 
had been similarly interrogat- 
ed. His present action or rather 
lack of action and a certain sly 
expression on his face some- 
what disturbed young Beard, 
and as soon as the neighbor left 
he went to the fox and moved 
him. Then he discovered why 
he did not get up when spoken 

Drawn by Dan. Beard. to. He was hiding a large 
chicken-feather under him. 

“THE OLD, WHITE-FACED MOON SAW THIS.” Further investigation showed 

the trail of a dragged chain 


leading from the fox’s den 





From Moonblight. 
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toward the neighbor’s chicken-house. 
Then the boy made a thorough investiga- 
tion only to find that the foxes had worked 
the chain loose from the staple, but know- 
ing that they would be again fastened if 
it were discovered they had deliberately 
practiced the deception by coming out 
when called, but only to the limit marked 
by the earth which they had worn smooth 
while chained. In the soft earth which 
covered the bottom of their den the boy 
found buried several of the neighbors’ 
chickens. 

Inheriting from his father a passion for 
drawing and painting, young Beard, long 
before he had learned his alphabet, could 


draw animal life with which he was intim- 
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I was the youngest son and I had always to 
wear the cast-off neckties of my brothers, 
and now that I had money of my own I de- 
termined to dissipate according to my own 
sweet fancy. I therefore spent my entire 
week’s salary on neckties.” 

In a short time, however, he secured a 
position in the city-engineer’s office at a 
salary of one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a month. This position he left to ac- 
cept a place with the Sanborn Map and 
Publishing company, of New York, where 
he worked traveling and surveying for the 
company for five years. In the course of 
his rounds in factories and great mills he 
came into close contact with the workmen. 
Here he first learned of the labor problem. 


THE FAIRY COACH. 
From ‘‘ Godey’s.”’ 


ately acquainted with wonderful spirit and 
accuracy. ‘To him drawing and painting 
were always a source of untiring -‘-asure, 
and long before he finished his schooling 
his artistic ability indicated the field of ac- 
tivity for which he by nature was specially 
qualified; but at first he did not think of 
seeking a livelihood by brush and pencil. 
After graduating from the free-schools of 
Cincinnati he entered the Worrall academy 
in Covington, Kentucky, where he distin- 
guished himself by proficiencyin the higher 
mathematics. After finishing his school- 
ing he did some apprentice work as a civil- 
engineer and later was hired at the munifi- 
cent salary of four dollars a week. “‘And 
how do you suppose I spent the first four 
dollars I earned?” asked Mr. Beard re- 
cently with a twinkle in his eye. “ You see 


_ 
-_ 


The men told him their side of the story, 
and later, when going over the plans of the 
buildings with the officers of the various 
companies he discussed the labor issue and 
thus obtained their side of the controversy, 
after which he was accustomed to think 
the whole question over in the light of 
the democratic ideal and theory; and thus 
unconsciously he became more and more 
radical in his views, because he was always 
a passionate lover of the fundamental 
principles which differentiate our govern- 
ment from class-ruled lands. 

In his youth he enjoyed the advantages 
of a home of culture and refinement. His 
father, James Henry Beard, was a member 
of the National Academy of Design and 
one of the best artists of his time and sec- 
tion. He was a man of liberal education 
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ALTAR IN THE CAVE. 


From “Godey’s.”’ Illustration for Julian Hawthorne’s Brabazon Waring. 


and broad ideals, and in his genial home 
many of the most eminent men of the day 
were wont to gather from time to time. 
Among this number may be mentioned 
Gen. Lew. Wallace, Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, Thomas Buchanan Read, and 
Salmon P. Chase. When Charles Dickens 
and Capt. Marryat visited this country 
they were guests at the home of Mr. Beard. 
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And thus enjoying a rare degree of whole- 
some freedom on the one side, with the 
subtile influence of art, culture and re- 
finement ever exerted in the home, and 
with the sturdy conduct and loyalty to 
the ideals of freedom and democracy 
which marked the lives of his ancestors 
ever before his imagination, he grew into 
a healthy, manly, whole-souled American, 
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a true democrat, hating injustice, Toryism, 
reaction and artificiality. 

After he had worked for the Sanborn 
company for five years he went to New 
York for a vacation. While there he 
chanced to meet Mr. Drake of the Cent- 
ury company, who happening to see some 
of his drawings which he had made for his 
own pleasure at odd times, asked permis- 
sion to use some of them in their publica- 
tions. Mr. Beard consented, feeling a se- 
cret delight at the high compliment offered 
to his fugitive work; but a little later the 
artist was astonished to receive a com- 
munication from the Century company 
containing a goodly-sized cheque for the 
use of his pictures. When the silence 
which a great surprise usually inspires 
had passed, Mr. Beard characteristically 
exclaimed : “Gee whiz! if they pay a fellow 
like this for fun, I am not going to work 
any more.” And so his vacation has been 
extended indefinitely, for he has never 
resigned his position or been discharged 


from the Sanborn company, though for 
years he has devoted his time to draw- 
ing, painting, teaching, and the writing 
of books. 

He is the author of several books on out- 
door sport, written especially for boys, 
that have proved immensely we the 


sales amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of copies. Chief among these works are 
American Boys’ Handy-Book, Out-Door 
Handy-300k, and Jack of All Trades. 
He is also the author of that powerful so- 
cial study, Moonblight, just issued by Mr. 
Brandt. He has illustrated several of 
Mark Twain’s more important works, and 
his striking and spirited drawings in Mr. 
Ciemens’ A Connecticut Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur (several of which we 
reproduce in this paper, through the kind 
permiscion of Messrs. Harper & Brothers) 
added immensely to the effectiveness and 
moral worth of that extremely suggestive 
volume. He also illustrated John Jacob 
Astor’s book, and has illustrated or written 
for most of the leading American period- 
icals. For several years he was instructor 
in animal painting and drawing at the 
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Woman’s School of Applied Design of 
New York, and for six years he was a 
member of the Board of Education. He 
has always manifested a readiness to en- 
gage in and aid works that make for free- 
dom, a wider meed of justice, a broader 
culture and a truer manhood than has yet 
obtained. 


IV. 


The work of Mr. Beard is marked by 
imagination and conviction. Here is the 
poet, and there the well-poised man of 
moral stamina; here the idealist, and there 
the apostle of social justice. Other artists 
may be more faultless in technique and 
their work more finished, when judged by 
the schoolman’s rules; but whether it be 
a simple outline drawing, such as are 
many of the strikingly effective illustra- 
tions in A Connecticut Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur, a telling cartoon, 
or a more finished and ambitious drawing 
or painting, in every instance we instinct- 
ively feel the presence of a man behind 
the pencil or the brush. It may be the 
apostle of freedom, justice and peace; 
it may be the keen satirist, incisively 
exposing hoary injustice, superstition and 
oppression, or the crying evils, wrongs 
and hypocrisies of our day; it may be the 
idealistic philosopher with mind tinged 
with noble but practical mysticism; it may 
be the humorist who mentally sees a keen- 
ly amusing situation and forthwith trans- 
fers the image to paper that others may en- 
joy an incident as comical as it is natural; 
or it may be the poet who from the labora- 
tory of the brain calls forth some new ideal 
conceit. In every instance when we meet 
his work we feel the presence of imagina- 
tion which lifts all artistic work from the 
dead level of mediocrity; and in the case of 
Mr. Beard there is also present more fre- 
quently than otherwise that moral quality 
that speaks of the man of large faith and 
warm heart—-the true humanitarian philos- 
opher and prophet of social progress. Our 
illustrations show Mr. Beard chiefly as the 
earnest social philosopher who“ sees thi 
as they really are” and as they should be. 
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Such examples of his work were selected 
because we felt that these highly thought- 
provoking pictures would more thorough- 
ly interest our readers than his more elab- 
orate and finished but purely imaginative 
drawings, and also because many of these 
sketches are so pregnant with vital lessons 
for America to-day that we feel it a privi- 
lege and a duty to give them the widest 
circulation. 


v. 

The stealthily-passing years have only 
served to mature our artist’s brain and to 
more and more develop the ethical side of 
his nature. Of his literary work, though 
the books for the young have proved im- 
mensely popular and have served their 
purpose admirably, his masterpiece is of 
course his new social study, Moonblight, a 
book that is characteristic of the man— 

_ frank, fearless and unconventional in its 
presentation of the social question. And 
yet the subject is treated in such a way that 
it must appeal to thousands of persons who 
would not read a bald statement of the 


grim and disquieting truths presented. 
The whole treatment is as artistic as it is 
unconventional and apparently wanting 
in art. It is at once idealistic and fanci- 
ful, yet it is terribly realistic and sternly 


true to conditions as they exist. Though 
it depresses, it is instinct with moral 
uplift and cannot fail to prove nobly 
optimistic in its influence on men and 
women of faith and conviction. It is 
a prophet’s cali to the conscience of the 
twentieth century,—a call so clear and so 
impregnated with the spirit of justice 
(which is the spirit of God) that it cannot 
fail to prove a positive factor in the educa- 
tional campaign which is now under way 
and which we believe will ere long carry 
our nation to a nobler vantage-ground 
than that upon which it stands to-day. 

It is not strange that a man so simple, 
sincere and genuinely democratic as Mr. 
Beard—one who hates injustice and all 
things that smack of privilege or caste— 
should be drawn to the political philoso- 
phy of Jefferson and Lincoln and the eco- 
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nomic theories of Henry George. All these 
high-priests of human emancipation and 
permanent progress placed principle above 
policy, expediency or any narrow partisan, 
political or national considerations that 
conflicted with the larger interests of the 
race. After Mr. Beard had come into 
intimate relations with employer and em- 
ployee, after he had exhaustively studied 
the rapidly-growing struggle between the 
masters of the bread and the bread-win- 
ning masses, he became profoundly desir- 
ous of finding some solution in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of justice 
and in alignment with the genius of de- 
mocracy. At this juncture he read Pro- 
gress and Poverty. Here he found the 
same passion for justice and human 
rights which he felt; the same devotion 
to the high ideals of free institutions, 
the same insistence on viewing social 
problems in a fundamental manner which 
he had ever felt must be a cardinal point 
in any solution that should offer per- 
manency. This wonderful book en- 
thralled his imagination, convinced his 
reason and awakened his enthusiasm. 
Henceforth he was a convert to the land 
theories of Mr. George. 


vi. 


As a man Mr. Beard is simple, un- 
affected, genuine, sincere. He “presses 
one as having the candor and enthusiasm 
of youth blended with the intellectual 
maturity of well-developed manhood, that 
in turn is dominated by high standards 
of right. He loves nature, he loves his 
art, but most of all he loves humanity. 
And this passion for that justice that 
spells equality of opportunities and of 
rights for all the people gives virility to 
his work and is a source of power only 
less potent than his imaginative genius. 
No truer brief description could be given 
of Mr. Beard than to say that he is a fine 
type of a true democrat—such an American 
as his sturdy ancestors would have been 
proud to own. 

B. O. FLower. 

Boston, Mass. 





“MOONBLIGHT”: 
APPRECIATIONS AND CRITICISMS. 


By ALBERT Bicetow Patne, Irvine Bacwe.ier, Hamiin GarRLanp, Henry Groree, Jr. 
AND Bo.ton HALL. 


I. 


S AN ex-suburbanite resident, who 

has been through a coal-strike, 

when coal ranged anywhere from twelve to 

twenty dollars per ton, I fear I lack that 

perfect sympathy with the ethical side of 

Mr. Beard’s Moonblight which marked my 

first reading of this fascinating story. Af- 

ter all, man is a selfish beast and the purse 
is a vital spot. 

Nor will Mr. Beard contend with me 
over such a statement, for it is to just that 
proposition his book is dedicated: the 
greed and grasp of the man who, having 
much, is determined to get more. It is a 
human, or inhuman, instinct, as old as 
time; and all the books ever written, or to 
be written, will not change the ancient law 
of “'To Have, To Hoard and To Hold,” 
which became a statutory force when our 
first honorable and hairy ancestor gath- 
ered a heap of dead and unsavory meat in 
a cave and stood at the door with a club to 
beat off his starving neighbors. Yet if 
such books as Moonblight will induce 
legislation that will put a handicap on the 
man who is wielding the club at the en- 
trance of his coal-cave to-day, I can find 
whole communities who will buy Mr. 
Beard’s book and fervently swear by it, as 
being doctrine without a flaw. What the 
suburban resident wants, on a bitter Jan- 
uary morning, is coal,—good coal, cheap 
coal and plenty of it. Any book or law 
that gives it to him he will bless, and will 
recommend as a classic to his neighbor. 
He is not particularly concerned at that 
instant where the coal comes from, or as to 
the sweat and blood and degeneration of 
the poor devils who dug it. 

I remember, during the strike, when I 
had managed to get together a few quarts 
of fuel—egg, chestnut and brickbats, mix- 


ed—of feeling all the instincts and some of 
the impulses of that hyena with the club 
before mentioned; which brings me back 
to the original proposition—Mr. Beard’s 
and mine—that we are all human, or inhu- 
man, and that beating at the gates of brass 
will accomplish little, without a legislation 
which provides for the cage and chain. 

What I like best about Moonblight, is 
not its ethics—faultless though they be— 
but its literary quality, and its illustra- 
tions. From the first paragraph and pic- 
ture I felt the charm of the thing, just as I 
always do when I open a volume of Poe. 
More than any other writer to-day, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Beard is immersed in, and sat- 
urated with, that atmosphere of universal 
art which finds its enjoyments and its ex- 
pression in the companionship of forgotten 
things. The old blackletter book of Mor- 
als, and the quaint book of Magic become 
as real and as fascinating as if we were 
ourselves sitting in the gloomy room with 
him, poring breathlessly over their curious 
and long-buried pages. 

Also, Mr. Beard is an analyst of charac- 
ter, and when he tells us how he sees one 
man’s face become that of “a wolf with 
white fangs” while another is transformed 
to a rattlesnake, we are brought to see 
them with his eyes, and the impulse of the 
reader (the descendent of the cave-man) is 
to destroy these obnoxious creatures. 

But I am saying too much about Moon- 
blight. I did not mean to be led into these 
expressions, because, being a suburbanite 
—at intervals—I don’t agree, or I don’t 
want to agree with anything that is likely 
to stir up the mine-owners and advance, at 
least temporarily, the price of coal. Of 
course the millenium will come later, but 
then I might be dead, 
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“And the wight that died o’ yesterday is just 
as dead, oh, ho! 
As the craven sinner brought to pray a thou- 
sand years ago.” 


My desire all along has been to talk 
about Six Feet of Romance, which follows 
Moonblight in the same volume—a sort of 
dessert, after meat. 

In Sia Feet of Romance we have Mr. 
Beard altogether in his atmosphere of art 
and antiquity where we feel that he so 
properly belongs. Old slippers, old jack- 

ts, old costumes of every sort, old 
books and old household furnishings :— 
these are the things he dreams over and 
loves best, in spite of his waking moments 
of altruism and generous impulses of re- 
form. Such impulses are fine and worthy 
and stimulating, but whatever they are or 
may accomplish—whatever victories for 
mankind Mr. Beard may win through his 
hardihood in conflict, I for one must still 
like this author and artist better in his 
hours of romance and dreams. 

ALBERT BiGELow PaIne. 
New York City. 


II. 


Moonblight is a book full of interest and 
stimulation. If one does not accept its 
philosophy, he will recognize the gravity of 
its problems and probably discover solu- 
tions of his own. No man may read it 
without gaining ground in the right direc- 
tion, although Sam’s view should be too 
radical for him. It is above all a brilliant 
book—brilliant in its maxims, its symbol- 
ism, its cartoons and descriptive passages; 
it is brilliant in its title, cover and typog- 
raphy, in its appeal to the eye and the in- 
tellect. It has pictures in which one may 
find volumes of information at a glance; it 
has sentences any of which may well give 
one a day of reflection. 

Irvinc BacHELLER. 

Sound Beach, Conn. 


Il. 


The sturdy Americanism which Dan. 
Beard loves is in this book, both in text 
and illustration, and its effect cannot fail 
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to be of great value to the reader. The 
touch of the fantastic which serves to give 
title to the book is also Dan. Beard, for he 
has a fondness which is by no means 
sneaking for the old and the occult in hu- 
man affairs. In this present case the in- 
troduction of the “black art” serves to 
make the grim ferocity of the toil he de- 
picts the more impressive. 

The appendix is likely to be as carefully 
studied as the main body of the book, and 
yet the author has taken care not to seem 
extreme at any point. 

Long live Dan. Beard and his uncon- 
querable soul! His pen as well as his pen- 
cil is always on the side of right. 

Hamuin GARLAND. 

West Salem, Wis. 


IV 


Dan. Beard’s Moonblight is the fanciful 
name of a Pennsylvania coal-strike story 
and fancy lightens up the easy-flowing dis- 
course; but underneath the light vein is a 
serious purpose—that of revealing the 
malignant fruits of monopoly, with an 


indication of what might follow a recogni- 
tion of equal rights to land, the des- 
truction of monopoly and the throwing 
open of the locked-up mining-lands. 
Beard has drawn pen-pictures true to 


the life in anthracite Pennsylvania. He 
speaks as if he had at some time in his 
career actually lived among those people 
and as if his body bore those dark blue 
ineffacable scars that testify to labor in 
coal-mines. His narrative tells of the real 
conditions; yet as if to reinforce it, he pub- 
lishes in an appendix a collection of au- 
thoritative matter invitingly digested and 
arranged. 

As I turn the pages of this admirable 
little piece of fiction based upon truth, I 
am vividly reminded of a night during the 
summer of 1900, when I went with Rev. 
Thomas A. Ducey of St. Leo’s Catholic 
Church, New York, to hear John Mitch- 
ell, strike-leader, address a meeting of 
strikers in the outskirts of Hazleton, one 
of the chief towns in the Pennsylvania 
hard-coal regions and the strike-center. 
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Father Ducey and I were in Hazleton 
doing some special newspaper writing on 
the strike. 

Stumbling along in the darkness after 
we had left the town proper, and passing 
a number of frame dwellings, many of 
them mere wretched shanties, we came to 
the hall. It was a one-story frame struc- 
ture, used as a sort of family beer-garden 
and also for dances and sociables. Litho- 
graphic advertisements and bunting 
adorned the rough walls. 

At the farther end of the hall was a 
platform, from which Mitchell was speak- 
ing as we entered. In chairs behind him 
were the leading mine-workers of the 
neighborhood. Before him packed to- 
gether, sitting and standing, were a mass 
of men and boys. They had the pale 


faces peculiar to miners, which seemed to 
intensify their look of keen interest as they 
hung on Mitchell’s every word. 

What at once caught and held Father 
Ducey’s attention and mine was the pres- 


ence, the appearance and the conduct of 
the boys. Most of them were small; 
some seemed not more than seven or 
eight. A good many were in front and 
three or four sat along the edge of the 
platform. ‘They were not the rosy-cheek- 
ed, shining-faced, care-free, restless, wrig- 
gling, mischief-bent boys common to hu- 
manity; but white-faced, sedate, matured, 
care-worn, labor-stunted boys who had 
been working in the mines as drivers or in 
the breakers as slate-pickers. Some of 
them were palpably under the age-limit 
set bylaw, but parents must needs lie about 
such things when the help of small hands 
is needed to get the family subsistence. 

These boys were there, for it was partly 
their meeting. They, too, were strikers. 
Unless they had suspended work the 
strike would have been incomplete and 
might have met early defeat. These lit- 
tle fellows, robbed of their playtime, put 
to men’s work almost before their bones 
were hard and long before their bodies had 
had full growth, had been called upon to 
face the hardships and dangers of the 
strike side by side with the men—to face 
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its want and hunger and suffering, with 
the terrible “ black-list” as a possible end. 
They had been accustomed to work beside 
the men; they were now fighting beside 
the men—fighting for a little justice; for 
a little more of the wages they really earn- 
ed, but of which they were robbed through 
the artificial scarcity of employment in- 
duced by the monopolization, the inten- 
tional locking-up and holding out of use, 
of coal-bearing lands. 

There those boys sat and listened— 
listened and understood and applauded 
President Mitchell’s speech. Nor was 
Mitchell unmindful of them. As a boy 
he had grown up in the coal-mines of 
Western Pennsylvania and Illinois. The 
sight of those little fellows touched him 
deeply, for suddenly in his discourse he 
spoke to them direct, beginning with 
“my brave boys.” It was as if a general 
on the field of battle, in the presence of the 
army, addressed words of praise and cheer 
to the drummer-lads. 

As I read my friend Beard’s life-like 
story, the vivid memory of that Hazleton 
scene returns. Again I see those patient, 
pale little faces; again come the simple, 
earnest words of counsel and cheer from 
the strike-leader—so like are Beard’s pic- 
tures to this. 

Moonblight is not the smoke-encircling 
fantasy of a study-dreamer. It is a flesh- 
and-blood picture of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing just the kind of men and just the kind 
of conditions to be met with in and about 
the mines. Beard sets you down among 
these men and scenes, rivets your atten- 
tion with his story and incidentally indi- 
cates the happy difference that might be 
if men there but followed the plain and 
simple laws of natural justice. I am per- 
suaded that Moonblight is prophetic of the 
new day that must before long dawn in 
mining Pennsylvania. 

Henry Georee, Jr. 

New York City. 


v. 
I have re-read Moonblight with pleas- 
ure. 
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To teach by amusing is the natural 
method; the method of children in teach- 
ing one another, of advertisers, kindergart- 
ners, yellow journals, and other wise per- 
sons. The man who laughs is like the 
man who loves,—we have no defense 
against his shafts. 

Who can make an argument against 
this? “A chaplain attached to a regi- 
ment,”’ says Dan. Beard’s Professor, “is 
like a temperance-pledge attached to a 
gin-mill counter.” 

Never read any book, not even Moon- 
blight, if it does not amuse or interest you; 
it is a waste of time as far as there can be a 
waste of anything of which we have an 
infinite supply. Our normal apppetites 
are our normal guides, and we need not 
fear to trust them. To read or to eat 
from a sense of duty is a sure method of 
getting mental or physical indigestion, and 
we are saved from fatal consequences of 
these habits only because the body and 
the mind reject the ill-timed food. 

Dan. Beard’s imagination, which has 
become familiar to the public in his 


UNCLE NED’S 


Uncle Ned’s Christmas. 


drawings, shows to as much advantage 
in his writing, and his spiritual insight 
shows that it would have appeared 
to equal advantage had it been turned 
to sermons. 

The perception of this poet-teacher 
makes it clear through the eyes of the man 
who learned “to see things as they really 
are,” that bad as is the system under 
which we live, the men who made it are 
not bad. To one’s surprise the new 
thought, that we are compelled to wrong 
by our ridiculous and stupid system, 
which turns even parental love into a new 
incentive to the plunder of the poor, is set 
forth so plainly as to amount to a demon- 
stration. 

The Six Feet of Romance (really Six 
Romantic Feet) is as pretty a short story 
as we have, but it has nothing to do with 
the case, except that perhaps it throws 
into bold relief the terribly serious array 
of facts about the ogreish coal-combine 
with which the book concludes. 

Botton Hat. 

New York City. 


CHRISTMAS. 


By Wiiu ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


LOG cabin that had once gloried in 
the bright red of its cedar, the best 
of chinking and daubing, and a chimney 
of gray limestone, up whose wide throat 
many a Christmas-blaze had roared, stood 
just on the outskirts of Murfreesboro. 
The surrounding strip of land had once 
been, according to the cabins’ owner, the 
“tip aidge ob de ole plantation.” And it 
belonged, by deed of gift properly attested 
and registered in the court-house whose 
western windows had overlooked one of 
the bravest battles ever fought, to Uncle 
Ned, at that moment entertaining within 
its humble walls the Judge of the Ruther- 
ford County Court. 


His Honor had come on business of a 
delicate nature—it was n’t easy to ap- 
proach the old man on the subject in 
hand; for the Judge knew, as all the town 
knew, there was n’t a deeper-dyed aristo- 
crat within the county’s limits than old, 
weather-beaten, time-tried, age-bent, pov- 
erty-stricken Uncle Ned. 

Yet, despite age and war and time the 
old eyes had a sparkle in them to-day be- 
fore which the Judge’s own fell, in a sort 
of silent apology. Yet, he had meant his 
mission kindly—and he determined before 
coming to be quite firm and to do that 
which all human charity told him was best 
for the suffering old man. But he had not 


. 
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reckoned upon the pride of the owner of 
the cabin. 

“Yes, sah,” said Uncle Ned, “hit am 
jist as you say: I is po’ly; might po’ly. 
En ‘de times am hard,’ en de cold some 
pinchin’; en I’s been tolerble feeble all de 
fall. But, please God, ole Ned aint blees 
to go dar yit ; no, sah.” 

He lifted himself slowly, a hand on 
either arm of his big chair, that seemed as 
old and feeble as its owner, and stood up, 
straight and tall and spare as an Indian, 
and resting an elbow on the high, smoked 
mantel-shelf stood looking down in silence 
upon his guest. 

The position, both physical and other- 
wise, commanded his Honor’s respect. 
The little, round, fat Judge of the county’s 
wrangles felt that he had been the unin- 
tentional bearer of an insult. A tiny red 
blaze was licking an armful of dry twigs 
in the big, black fire-place, beyond which 
Uncle Ned’s white head seemed to rise 
so high the Judge wondered vaguely it did 
not bump itself among the spider-festoon- 
ed rafters. “Sit down, Uncle Ned,” said 
he, “I can talk to you better when you 
don’t seem so—far away. Now then, to 
business.” 

And his Honor got back to that biting, 
business air which the negro felt so in- 
tensely that for awhile it disconcerted him. 

“Now, Uncle Ned,” the Judge went on 
in a voice which showed kindness was not 
lacking in the proposition he had brought. 
“You had better be governed by reason. 
The old times, when we could exercise 
sentiment, and pride, are gone. Your 
people are gone, scattered or dead. You 
are old, feeble, alone. You have no 
wood, winter is coming, your clothes are 
ready to drop to pieces in spite of all your 
care. And this was the suit you were 
saving to be buried in, I’ll be bound. Ah! 
I caught you that time. Well, you didn’t 
take that suit out until your body needed 
covering, I know well. The county will 
care for you through the winter, cheer- 
fully—and in the spring you may come 
back to your cabin. You have earned 
your keep by a long and industrious life. 


, 


My wife sent me here—says she can’t 
sleep o’ nights for thinking of you. Now, 
you 'd better let us send you to the Farm.” 

The negro laughed, and ducked his 
head; it was well he did so, since it hid his 
face and the terrible fear there. 

“Now, Marster,” said he, chuckling as 
though he might be the perpetrator of 
some rare joke; “you’s all ob you wrong; 
mighty wrong. Yes, sah, you’s way off 
yonner in yer s’mises, I got plenty ob 
clothes—whole chist full. When my ole 
Marster gimme dis cabin en acre o’ groun’ 
he did gimme dis suit ter be buried in. 
I aint denyin’ ob dat. Fer I rickerlict 
what he said dat mawnin’ when he call 
me in de house en handed me de deed ter 
de place. Sez he, “Ned, dese am trouble- 
someous times, en I dunno what gwine 
happ’n. But,’ sez he, ‘I want ter make 
sure you’s allus got a shelter ter lib in, 
en de clothes ter be buried in,’ en den he 
gimme dese. ‘Becase,’ says he, ‘you’s 
allus libed a ginileman, en please God, 
you shall be buried lack un.’ But sakes, 
Marster ””—and again thechuckle drowned 
the sob in his throat—“ clothes goes out 
o’ style so; I know ole Marster aint gwine 
want me buried in dese here tings ef he 
’uz libin’; no, sah.” 

The Judge leaned over and felt the 
texture of the worn, old sleeve—it was of 
the softest, finest broadcloth. But sharp 
Uncle Ned, wrestling for his tottering 
respectability had steered away from the 
clothes already. “En, sah,” he was say- 
ing, “Soon ez I git ober dis little tetch ob 
de influency I’ll be about, ez perk ez a 
young colt,sah. Dat Iwill. I can take 
keer ob ole Ned, sah; dat I can. Let de 
county keep its keer fur dem what’s need- 
in’ ob it.” 

The Judge lifted his eyes to the wall— 
here and there the daubing had fallen 
away; bits of chinking were gone; into the 
cracks of the old logs heaps of dead leaves 
had drifted down from the ancient oaks 
outside the cabin-door. They rustled 
drearily whenever the Autumn wind stir- 
red among the crevices. The Judge 
pointed to these cracks: 
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“Look at that,” said he. “And that: 
and that. They'll find you stiff, frozen, 
here in your bed, one of these bleak morn- 
i 8 ug 

Uncle Ned laughed softly. He under- 
stood the hopelessness of his pleadings 
quite as well as the learned gentleman 
before him understood his make-believe 
mirth and maneuverings. But the negro 
understood one thing his well-informed 
visitor did not dream of: he had fully 
resolved never to set foot in the county 

r-house. 

“Laws, Marster,” said he, “I’ll be out 
ag’in about day after ter-morrer, barrin’ 
o’ accerdints.” 

“Tut! tut!” said the Judge, “you are 
sick enough to have a doctor this minute. 
No, Uncle Ned, some of your friends, and 
myself, have arranged to get you away 
from here until Spring— 

Uncle Ned was on his feet again in an in- 
stant. “En leabe my cabin ter ole tramps 
ter burn down ?” said he, angrily, “ Mars- 
ter,do n’t talk dat no mo’ terme. I’s allers 
tried ter lib rispectable, en I aim ter die 
so, Ole Marster would n’t own me ef he 
heeard about dis. En my folks would all 
think mighty hard ob me ef dey knowed 
yous-all had drug me off ter de po’-house. 
Dey’d think I wuz n’t treat’n’ ob ’em wid 
de proper rispect ef I went dar, sah. I 
can’t go dar, sah. Dey’d be mightily dis- 
appinted ef I warter. I can’t disappint 
my folks, sah. Why, sah, dey allus use’ 
ter say ‘ Unc’ Ned’s lack one ob de fambly. 
We can allus trus’ Unc’ Ned ter hol’ up 
his haid lack a Buford ought ter do.’ En 
now you whi’ folks come long down here 
en talk bout sendin’ me ter de po’-house. 
Jest bowin’ ob my ole, gray haid ter de 
dust, sah.” 

He turned his furrowed, old face away, 
but the Judge’s quick eye had seer the 
glistening drop rolling slowly down his 
cheek. But it was nonsense, cruelty in- 
deed to talk about leaving the old man 
there. 

“Uncle Ned,” said the Judge, “I am 
Judge of the Court.” ; 

“Yes, sah.” 
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“T have some power.” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“And better than that I have a heart 
in my bosom—” 

The old negro stood erect, and lifted 
his hand. There was that in the attitude, 
the face, the voice, that must have touched 
the “heart” of which the visitor had 
boasted—for his eyes filled and fell before 
the old man’s pleading. 

“Then, Marster,” he was saying, “let 
dat heart beat fur a po’ ole nigger dis day. 
Let it beat fur de ole man alone en he’pless 
what aint got notin’, neither kin nor 
money, notin’ but a ramblin’, little, ole 
shanty en a mite ob pride fur de good 
name his whi’ folks gib him when he 
wa’ n’t so ole ez he am now; let it beat; let 
it beat, good Marster. O my God—” 
he lifted his eyes upward; the tears fell 
unchecked now—‘let dis man’s 
heart beat wid a human char’ty dis day: 
let it beat Lord, let it beat. Open his 
eyes, good Lord. Let him see de chariots 
en de horses in de air, en de angels camp- 
ed ’roun’ about dem dat fears dy name, 
en ’roun’ about ole Ned. Yes, Lord, good 
Lord, eben me. Let his eyes see, en his 
heart beat; let it beat; let it beat. He say 
dey ll fin’ me daid in my col’ baid some 
o’ dese mawnin’s; maybe so, Lord; maybe 
so; but let him see wid de eye ob under- 
standin’ dat it am mo’ better ter be foun’ 
daid wrapped ’roun’ wid de white gar- 
ment ob a good name dan what it am ter 
lib on ter de end ob time widout de com- 
pny ob yo’ self-rispect. Lord, let his 
heart beat ter de troof; let it beat; let it | 
beat. Let it beat ter de mis’ry ob a ole 
man’s fear, let it beat. Let it beat ter de 
pain ob its he’plessness, let it beat. Let 
it beat ter de sorrers ob dem what’s too 
ole ter work much; too ole ter try much, 
but jist waits fur de comin’ ob de maw- 
nin’; let it beat. Let it beat ter de good 
works; ter de long life; en when his feets 
retch de dark ribber let it beat ter de trus’ 
in de Frien’ ob de frien’less; let it beat; 
let it beat. En when his feets is foun’ de 
foad, en de angels waitin’ dar ter set him 
ober ter de bright udder side, let dat heart 
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still beat; let it beat frou all de ages ob 
eternity, ter de glory ob de Lord, let it 
beat; ter de hummin’ ob de harps’ wel- 
come ob him home; en let de chune be 
‘Inesmuch ez you done it ter leas’, yo’ is 
done it onter me.’ Let it beat. Amen.” 

The Judge blew his nose and said 
nothing—that prayer, half spoken, half 
chanted, full of pathetic trust, had stirred 
his soul to its very depths. Never would 
he allow Uncle Ned to be removed from 
his home without his own full and free 
consent. But something must be done— 
he could not be left to suffer through a 
changeful southern winter. The cabin 
must be repaired, fuel and food provided. 
And withal it must be delicately done else 
the old aristocrat would have none of it. 
He was no beggar, this ancient land-mark 
of a decayed time. The people of the 
present generation were hard-working 
people, with no time for sentiment such 
as Uncle Ned’s. What was to be done? 
Suddenly the Judge hit upon an idea. 
Those to whom he was indebted for his 


proud, old notions would appreciate them, 
if any of them could be found. 

“Uncle Ned,” said he, “are any of your 
people living ?” 

“ Lor’; yes, sah. All de children mos’ 


am libin’. Dar’s a letter up dar behin’ 
de clock from Miss Marion, en hit ’s got de 
name en entitlemints ob all de rest in it. 
Now, Marster,I’s got a favor ter ax ob you. 
You ’ll ’scuse me, sah, ef I set down; I’s 
considerbil upsot wid so much argefyin’. 
Now, den, sah; I wuz jist about ter ax yer 
ter write ter some o’ my folks fur me, ef 
yer please, sah.” 

“To all of them,” exclaimed the Judge; 
“to one and all. Quick—tell me who 
and where they are.” 

“Wait, Marster,” said Ned; “fust you 
must promise not ter say no mo’ "bout dis 
here po’-house schemin’ ontil I hab tim’ 
to hear from de chil’en.” 

The Judge promised cheerfully; and 
prepared to take down the names and 
addresses before going back to his office 
to write the letvers. But when Uncle Ned 
began to dictate with his own quaintly 
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reminiscent interpolations, he concluded 
to take it down just as he said it, and 
make one letter a model for all. 

“For,” he told himself, “there was no 
language ever spoken that held such a 
soul of poetry and of pathos as breathes 
through the broken speech of the old 
negro slave. 

“Dar wuz seben on ’em,” the dictator 
was saying, “countin’ little Miss Lillian 
what died endurin’ ob de war. Dese ole 
hands dug her grabe; out in de orchard, 
close by de gate. Beca’s’n her Ma 
could n’t bear ter think ob de baby bein’ 
way off yonner in de . En 
dar wuz n’t nobody else ter dig de grabe. 
I cyard de little box out in my arms; dese 
same arms.” 

“ Den dar wuz Marse Jeems ; he went ter 
Texas,en Marse Will, at Memphis, en Miss 
Marion what married ‘Squire Peterses 
ol’es’ son en wint ter C’lumbia ter lib. 
En dar wuz Marse Dick, what got killed 
in de war, en Miss Emmy, what married 
en died the nex’ year. En den dar wuz my 
young Marster Neddy, me en him allus 
had the same name: I reckin dat ’s 
huccome I rickermembers him de bes’. 
Now, lemmy see, he wint ter—ter—laws-a- 
mussy! whar did Marse Neddy go ter? 
It wuz n’t Knoxville, en it wuz n’t Nash- 
ville. Well,sah! ef it ain’t done slipped my 
*membunce whar dat chil’ wint. But dey 
wuz a ribber dar, en a mount’n, en I have 
heeard tell dey wuz a battle nigh dar 
onec’t, en dat hit wuz fit way up in de 
clouds lack.” 

“Chattanooga?” ventured the Judge, 
almost afraid of breaking the thread of 
the old man’s thought. 

“Dat’s it,” he cried. “My young 
Marster wint dar. Now git °em down 
straight, Marster, beca’se it wont noways 
do fur dem boys ter think Unc’ Ned done 
got em mixed up in ’is mind. Tell ’em 
I know you-alls aint fugit Unc’ Ned, what 
us’ ter dribe yer Pa’s ca’i’ge: en what yer 
own Pa use’ ter say dey wuz n’t money 
*nough in Tennessee ter buy him. Ole 
Unc’ Ned, what staid long’s yo’ Ma, long 
after dey wuz n’t no ca’i’ge ter dribe, en de 
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horses done bleached deyse’ ves white at de 
bone-yard, ’stid o’ trampin’ in dey stalls 
lack dey use’ ter wuz. ‘Tell ’em I knows 
yous-all rickermembers I helped along de 
bes’ I could, beca’se ole Marster allus said 
we mus’ put de bes’ foot forrard en keep 
up de ’spectability ob de Buford name.” 

“T’s gittin sort o’ ole now; en de cabin he 
gimme hit’s leakin’ some; en de fire hit’s 
low lack in de fireplace. En I ’spec’ yous- 
all gwine ter sen’ Unc’ Ned a Chris’mus 
gif’. Hit’s the fus’ baiggin’ I ever is done 
yit; en ob co’se, I is come ter de fambly 
jus’ fur sich ez I need. En den—den—” 

“Anything about the Farm?” said 
the Judge. 

“Naw, sah! Naw, sah!” he cried. 
“Do n’t yer say one word "bout dat po’- 
house. Don’t yer do it. Dey-all’s gint’- 
minen ladies, sah. Don’t yer let on ter 
"em dat ole Ned’s done los’ his standin’ 
en disgraced de whole ob’em. Naw, sah; 
yer jist say ‘Chris’mus gif!’ en den ‘de 
Lord bless em’; en dat’s enough. I rec- 
kin I knows my own folks, sah.”’ 

Perhaps he did: at any rate he had 
entrusted his honor to him and the Judge 
resolved to strictly follow his instructions. 
He added but one line to Uncle Ned’s; 
the answers were to be sent to his care; 
and before sending those he had written 
upon their several missions Uncle Ned 
had instructed him to read the replies 
and treat them as his own. 

“ Beca’se,” said he, “dey might need 
tendin’ ter right away.” 

He wished very much to add an earnest 
line in appeal for the needy old man, but 
shrank from exposing that which his 
honor held a sacred secret. 

“People forget so easily,” he told him- 
self, as the days passed and it lacked but 
three until Christmas. “We forget so 
easily, and this is merely an old, worn out 
negro.” The next morning something of 
Uncle Ned’s faith came to him when two 
letters were handed him. They were 
from William and James, “the boys,” 
old men now, with grandchildren. Each 
letter contained a five-dollar bill, and each 
writer said “ Let us know when you need 
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more,” and “a happy Christmas,” and 
“be sure we never can forget Uncle 
Ned.” The next mail brought the “ young 
Master Neddy’s” reply. Another five, 
another “happy Christmas,” and again 
instructions to ask for more when needed, 
and “You were quite right to call upon 
us first; we do not forget the long years of 
service.” 

The Judge did not carry the letters out 
at once—he waited hoping to hear from 
the girl Marion. Moreover, he had a 
fancy that the letters should make Christ- 
mas day a bright one for the old negro. 

There was but one mail now, unless it 
should come in that, it would not be in 
time. Christmas morning brought it, 
and he tucked it into his pocket unopened 
and drove out to the cabin. 

“ Hello, Uncle Ned,” he called from the 
door-step. “‘ Christmas gift!’ I’ve brought 
it in my pocket, and you need n’t go to 
the Farm to-day, Uncle Ned.” 

The negro rose from his seat before the 
fire: his old, black face shone like a star— 

“You done heeard from my folks?” 
said he. 

“Yes: all of them!” and the Judge of 
the court was as happy as Uncle Ned 
himself as the two sat down to enjoy the 
letters. No words were spoken, only a 
satisfactory “Eh—heh!” from Uncle Ned 
now and then, which meant “I knew it.” 
“Just what I told you.” 

He was not in the least surprised at the 
responses: the same could hardly be said 
of the Judge. But it was Marion’s letter 
that brought the proud tears to the old 
man’s eyes. 

“T send you,” said Marion, “one doliar 
each for every child I have. That makes 
seven. Three dollars for the Mother, 
make ten. Five more for the little Lil- 
lian you buried years and years ago. And 
then, dear Uncle Ned, there are ten more 
for the Mother whose burden you helped 
to bear those sad, dark days, and for 
which ‘Miss Marion,’ at least, will never 
forget old Uncle Ned.” 

But that which pleased him best, 
brought him more real happiness than 
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even the money of which he was in such 
sore need, was the closihg sentence of 
Marion’s letter: 

“Your begging was so delicately done; 
Uncle Ned, you always were a gentle- 
man.” ‘The old negro straightened him- 
self to his full height, his white head again 
seeming to reach the rafters: 
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“ An’, sah,” said he. “You talk about 
sendin’ o’ me ter de po’-house ?” 

“No,” roared the little, fat Judge, laugh- 
ing until his short, round body fairly 
shook, “I should as soon think of sending 
the Governor of Tennessee!” 

Witt ALLEN DRoMGOOLE. 

Estill Springs, Tenn. 


A PROSE-ETCHING 


FROM HISTORY. 


[Anonymovs. ] 


N THE nineteenth of June, 1837, 
a King of England lay ill in Wind- 
sor Castle. The successor of Alfred the 
Great, William the Conqueror and Rich- 
ard of the Lion Heart was not a great man, 
nor even an impressive ruler; yet it can be 
said to his credit that he was wiser and 
better as a king than he had been as a 
prince, and what was more, his closing 
days were the most dignified and noble of 
his whole life. Unlike Nero and the long 
line of similar rulers, whose reigns stain 
history with a trail of blood and crime, 
William IV. was made better by the 
responsibility of power, and as man, 
master and ruler had steadily improved 
as he faced the mystic vale that screens 
the land of Everlasting Day. Death is 
always solemn, and there is a peculiar dig- 
nity and solemnity about the death of an 
old man, who is also a king, when his clos- 
ing days have been his best days. 

On this particular June morning the joy 
of nature in the month of roses contrasted 
strangely with the solemn silence that 
pervaded the royal chamber. The atten- 
dants, friends and ministers moved to and 
fro with softened tread. Behind the arras 
stood a silent figure intent upon the few 
remaining sands then hurrying through 
the glass. All seemed to feel the presence 
which they could not see. The spell of 
death was over the palace; the mystery of 
the tomb stood before the royal household ; 
the king was dying. He talked freely of 
the great change. His love seemed to go 
out for his land in a flood of passion as he 


felt the evening shades steal over his brow. 
He had even striven to transact some 
business; and in keeping with a life that 
grew nobler as he approached the grave, 
his last official act lit up his closing hours. 
It was the signing of a pardon for one who 
had been condemned. 

William IV. stood in and represented 
the gray dawn which came between the 
long night of personal government and the 
oncoming day of constitutional rule which 
has since prevailed in England. Com- 
pared with his predecessor he was liberal, 
but viewed in the light of his illustrious 
successor he appears at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. Perhaps, as Justin McCarthy holds, 
he lived up to his best light, but it is cer- 
tain that he did not strive to hasten the 
day. His education, prejudices and hab- 
its of thought were against the spirit of 
the new time which since the stirring days 
of the great Reform Act had been rife in 
England. 

The angry roar of popular discontent, 
largely due to the king’s lack of harmony 
with the spirit of the hour, was hushed on 
the nineteenth of June, when the grave 
news from the palace, despite all attempts 
to hide the facts, spread like wild-fire over 
London. The clock had sounded mid- 
night, and the king still breathed; but 
ere two hours had fied his heart had 
ceased its tireless throbbing. The king 
was dead, and the messengers were hur- 
rying to Kensington Palace where the 
young Princess Victoria lay wrapped in 
the deep slumber of healthful youth. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY POSITIVISM AND THE COMING 


IDEALISTIC 


OR Aladdin-like revelationsin physical sci- 
ence, for wonderful utilitarian discoveries, 
and for marvelous victories of inventive genius, 
the nineteenth century stands alone in proud 
preéminence. It was a time when positivism 
and practicality reached their apogee. But 
unhappily the mighty currents that changed at 
once the face of western civilization and the 
face of society, shifted the center of gravity in 
the thought-world from the lofty idealism and 
the splendid altruism that wrought the great 
moral, mental and political revolutions of the 
last half of the eighteenth and the early dec- 
ades of the nineteenth centuries to materialistic 
egoism, in which the mastership of moral prin- 
cipies and reverence for lofty spiritual ideals 
more and more gave way to the worship of ex- 
ternals—wealth, power and personal ease. 
The lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the 
pride of life transformed men and nations into 
mere opportunists, who half a century before 
had been enthusiastic idealists, engaged in 
movements that were sweeping civilization up- 
ward as well as onward and fostering the devel- 
opment and happiness of all rather than the 
gain or advancement of a few at the expense of 
the many. 

The ascent of human life is marked by per- 
iods of positivism and of idealism, of egoism 
and of altruism, of materialistic ascendency 
and of spiritual domination. This ebb and 
flow, this going and coming, this systole and 
diastole, is quite as appareni in the ascent of 
human life as elsewhere in nature. 

While, however, life is ever ascending, na- 
tions, races and civilizations rise, sweep on- 
ward and continue as mighty upward-impelling 
forces only so long as the current of national or 
collective life holds vital relation with cosmic or 
universal life. This secret of longevity in na- 
tions, races and civilizations is the most pro- 
foundly important fact of history—the capital 
lesson of true philosophy. No race or civiliza- 
tion can become senile or decadent so long as it 
is dominated by idealism, because it is vitally 
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related to the Source of Life. Spiritual domi- 
nation is dependent on the supremacy of the 
moral order or the great fundamental ethical 
verities. 

In periods of spiritual awakening nations, 
races and civilizations that respond to the 
moral quickening advance in a positive way 
toward the divine ideal toward which all life is 
slowly moving. The victories won in these 
divine days register the advance in life, but 
they are followed by periods of reaction or posi- 
tivism, in which gross materialistic concepts 
and sordid egoism gain great hold on the public 
imagination. These reactionary periods are 
always marked by the same phenomena. 

Physical force is exalted over moral courage. 
The war-spirit is fostered; wealth, personal 
power and influence, the desire for display and 
domination, take precedence over the welfare 
of the nation or the people as a whole. Sim- 
plicity gives place to luxury. That which is 
true, profound and real yields more and more 
to that which is showy, superficial and artifi- 
cial. On every hand rise splendid churches, 
temples and palaces. But the spirit of true 
religion, the essence of the Golden Rule, de- 
clines. Duty is an unpopular term. The 
question, Is it right? is seldom asked; while 
Will it succeed ? or Will it benefit me ? is heard 
on every hand. Materialism or positivism 
scouts the claims of idealism, much as the 
bushman might ridicule the idea of electricity 
being able to transmit thought around the 
world. Egoism exhibits the same contempt 
for altruism that the noted negro preacher 
showed for those who were so dense that they 
refused to accept the dictum that to his eye was 
so palpably true—“ De sun do move” around 
the earth. As faith wanes in the heart of man, 
egoism becomes more and more aggressive and 
callous in spirit. ‘These are the critical hours 
in the history of national or racial life. They 
are the moments when the prophets become the 
saviors of the day, if the decline of spiritual 
vitality has not gone too far. Otherwise the 
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nation, race or civilization, smitten in its vitals, 
sinks into eternal night, as did Egypt and 
Chaldea, as did the civilization of the Persian 
empire and that of Syria; as did the old civiliza- 
tion of Rome. 

What was it that gave life and persistent 
vitality to Israel during all the centuries of her 
wonderful history, from the days of the Egyp- 
tian Captivity to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans? Time and again that re- 
markable people wandered away from the 
ideals of justice, fraternity and righteousness, 
and imitated the despotic and degraded nations 
that hedged them round about; but at every 
crisis great prophets—spiritually exalted ideal- 
ists—called to the conscience of the nation so 
eloquently and forcefully that the spell of reac- 
tion, of egoism and of sensual materialism was 
broken. Sometimes the prophets were stoned; 
usually they were persecuted ; always they were 
ridiculed and scoffed at by the conventional 
priesthood and the rich and powerful ones. 
But such is the vitality of spiritual ideals that 
when once they find lodgment in an awakened 
brain they germinate. The prophets died or 
were driven forth (as was Elijah on one mem- 
orable occasion) to perish in desert places, but 
Israel was saved. And what is more, the 
messages of these same despised prophets have 
been one of the greatest moral forces for more 
than two thousand years in western civiliza- 
tion. They have been a veritable pillar of fire 
during the materialistic and egoistic night- 
times in the history of Christendom. 

When Jesus lived, the rich and the powerful 
for the most part scorned, ridiculed and de- 
nounced, when they condescended to notice 
him. He was the greatest prophet of social 
righteousness, the loftiest of the idealists whose 
dream has vitally stirred the conscience of the 
world; but in his day and generation he was a 
poor wanderer without a place to lay his head. 
Had he lived in our day, he would have been 
denounced as a tramp and acrank. And over 
against him we find the powerful established 
church of Judea, rich, self-satisfied, ambitious, 
dogmatic and intolerant—the type of slothful 
conservatism and conventional respectability. 
The Sanhedrim, representing the religion and 
culture of Israel, and Pilate, representing the 
power and majesty of the Roman world, were 
pitted against the idealist—the dreamer, with 
no visible means of support. 

Who living in Judea at that time would 
have imagined that the only claim to immor- 
tality that the members of the Sanhedrim or the 
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Roman ruler could hope for would be depend- 
ent upon their incidental connection with this 
despised wanderer? And yet the idealist who 
in his day boasted few followers beyond a doz- 
en penniless and ignorant fishermen, has been 
for two thousand years the greatest moral force 
in Western civilization. 

Athens is still one of the great moral capitals 
of the world. Her power for good is potent 
still. And why? Because of the lofty philos- 
ophy and the high, fine dreams and visions of 
her noble sons. Socrates, who wandered 
through her streets teaching the young to be 
high-minded, true and rational—Socrates who 
was slain by the reactionaries and convention- 
alists of his day, has for twenty-five hundred 
years been a mighty power for moral uplift- 
ment..-'The noble idealism of Plato is felt to- 
day perhaps more than at any previous period 
in the history of the world, and the wonderful 
idealistic dreams of Phidias and other masters 
of the marble art enriched unborn ages. Yes, 
Athens is great by virtue of the teachings and 
the dreams of her idealistic and ethical leaders. 

When Savonarola, an obscure monk, entered 
Florence, that opulent city was famed for its 
number of proud names—citizens rich and 
esteemed noble, who would have ridiculed the 
idea that the simple monk would leave an im- 
press greater, nobler and far more lasting upon 
civilization than any of their number. And 
yet, how many of these favored sons of birth 
and fortune are remembered to-day? And 
what one among their number has left an 
elevating or helpful influence upon posterity ? 
Savonarola died the martyr’s death, but not 
until he had kindled again the fires of liberty 
in the hearts of men and had set in motion the 
great moral reformative thought-waves which 
were finally to touch and overmaster Luther, 
Zwingli, Melancthon and other master-spirits 
of the Reformation. And so down, through 
all history, it has ever been the prophet and the 
idealist, despised and ridiculed when not per- 
secuted and slain, that has led nations and 
civilizations forth from the Belshazzar banquet- 
ing-hall of sordid and voluptuous materialism 
to the highlands of safety, sanity, peace, prog- 
ress and spritual exaltation. 

Emerson tells us that there are periods when 
the priests are golden and the chalices are 
wooden; and that there are other times when 
the chalices are golden and the priests are 
wooden; meaning, of course, that there are 
times when idealism dominates and the spirit- 
ual verities sway the imagination of the leaders 
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and moulders of public opinion—periods when 
men care less fur the chalices, or the externals, 
than for the underlying principles upon which 
civilization’s onward march and the develop- 
ment and happiness of humanity depend; and 
that there are other epochs when the chalices 
are of first concern, and material things take 
precedence over all that is really vital—when 
the garment or outer drapery receives more 
attention than the body, and the body engros- 
ses far more thought than the soul—periods 
when those who should lead the people are as 
wood, dead, sordid and unresponsive to high 
ideals; when they who should be guiding the 
people up the spiritual Alps are recreant to the 
commands of Truth and Progress, and for 
temporal ease and self-advancement prophecy 
smooth things and smile on the worshipers 
of the golden chalices. 

When Emerson uttered those words, western 
civilization was rapidly passing over from the 
most glorious idealistic epoch known to history 
to an age of golden chalices. He was one of 
the last as well as one of the greatest of the gol- 
den priests, one of the noblest of the idealistic 
prophets. For almost a century idealistic and 
altruistic dreams had held the brain of western 
civilization enthralled, and during that time 
democracy had appeared full-statured among 
the children of men. Stepping forth from the 
primeval forests of the New World, she had 
sounded the clarion of progress, and in the 
Declaration of Independence had given human- 
ity a new Magna Charta. Later she crossed 
the Atlantic and breathed the breath of life 
into the hearts of millions who for ages had 
been ground down, oppressed and enslaved in 
brain, spirit and body by superstition, dogmat- 
ism and despotism. She had proclaimed liber- 
ty throughout many lands and to many peoples; 
but beyond and above these things, she had 
lighted the fires of popular education on the 
plains and mountains of the world. She had 
broken the shackles of fear and had com- 
manded man to exercise the reason God had 
given to him. She had touched the brain of 
some of the loftiest poets and philosophers of 
any age, and fired by luminous thoughts, they 
were led to see an all-pervasive Life, an age- 
long ascent, a universe governed by law, thrill- 
ing with life and radiant with Love. 

Less than a generation after Emerson had 
so happily characterized eras of idealism and 
positivism, the age of iron, of commercial pros- 
perity and material advancement had ushered 
us into one of the most pronounced periods of 
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materialistic reaction, prosaic utilitarianism 
and sordid egoism known to western civiliza- 
tion. Victor Hugo, one of the noblest prophets 
of idealism who spoke to the conscience of the 
nineteenth century, recognized the peril of the 
rising tide of reactionary egoism, and from 
his isle of exile wrote: 


“Excessive devotion to the material is the 
evil of our epoch. Man at this day tends to 
fall into the stomach. Man must be replaced 
in the heart; man must be replaced in the brain. 
A moral lift is necessary.” 


On another occasion, when referring to the 
tendency of the time-serving to apologize for 
despotic encroachments and reactionary acts 
and to praise those who were enemies of prog- 
ress, enlightenment and human advancement, 
he wrote: 


“We live in a time when orators are heard 
praising the magnanimity of white bears and 
the tender feelings of panthers.” 


Perhaps the sudden reaction that followed 
so hard upon the glorious idealistic century 
which finished describing its circle in the mer- 
idian decades of the nineteenth century should 
not occasion great surprise when we call to 
mind the unprecedented changes wrought in 
the material conditions of the people by the 
wonderful inventions and discoveries of the 
century. Steam and electricity were annihila- 
ting distance, becoming the world’s burden- 
bearers, and in the field of manufacture were 
doing the work of millions of and women. 
Gigantic plans for material achievements, for 
the saving of labor and the rapid acquisition 
of wealth were seething in the brains of men 
of strong intellectual power. The mental vis- 
ion was rapidly and in most cases quite uncon- 
sciously being shifted to contemplation of 
material advancement; and singularly enough, 
the wonderful discoveries in physical science in 
this period greatly reinforced the materialistic 
temper of the time. 

Suddenly on every hand the evidence of 
moral decline was visible. Legislators were 
corrupted by corporate wealth; the old abhor- 
rence for war gave way to a spirit of rampant 
militarism which found expression in public- 
school and Sunday-school drill and in the 
multiplication of armories. The Declaration 
of Independence was still read in a perfunctory 
way, but men began to sneer at its noble teach- 
ings. The employment of children of tender 
years in mines and factories spread. The 





factory-laws were more and more evaded. 
The trusts and monopolies systematically cir- 
cumvented Jaws or openly defied them when 
not able to thwart legislation. Churches vied 
with colleges in reaching out greedy hands for 
tainted gold. Pedagogues no less than the 
press became more and more subservient to 
the materialistic reaction, and the worship of 
the golden chalices increased. In a word, the 
higher, finer and most vitally essential ideals, 
which must dominate all progress that posses- 
ses the elements of permanency, were subor- 
dinated to the passion for the acquisition of 
wealth, power and material objects, regardless 
of the underlying principles of justice, of free- 
dom, and of fraternity, which constitute the 
soul of altruism, and without which no endur- 
ing material or social progress is possible. 
The discoveries of the great evolutionary 
scientists strengthened the agnostic attitude of 
thousands of the keenest thinkers. Almost 
as by magic we find ourselves in the midst of 
an era of positivism—positivism that was as 
dogmatic and aggressive as was orthodox 
theology at an earlier date. The exalted ideal- 
ism of the transcendentalists in Germany and 
of Emerson and his followers in America was 
all but silenced for a time by the loud-voiced 
and oracular declarations of the positivists, 
who having discerned or perceived certain 
great half-truths, proceeded to build card 
houses, as men have done in all ages, on an 
inadequate basis, mistaking a partial appear- 
ance for the whole phenomenon. Thus the ma- 
terialistic spirit of physical science at this time 
gave added emphasis to the utilitarian and 
opportunist tendencies that prevailed. Such 
have been the predominant characteristics of 
recent years; such is the state of American 
society to-day. Happily there are everywhere 
signs of a change. On every side one sees 
evidences of a growing heart-hunger. Men 
are finding out that marble palaces are not 
necessarily homes, and that unlimited wealth, 
while it may give temporary power and buy 
flattery, does not feed the soul. Great 
material riches never have and never will 
afford other than pseudo or ephemeral pleasure 
to the human heart. One of the many evi- 
dences of the high origin and noble destiny 
of the soul of man is found in the fact that 
only obedience to the demands of justice and 
of love, only the practice of virtue, the worship 
of truth, and the expression of kindliness yield 
lasting joy or unalloyed iness. Only as 
we help others can we truly ourselves. 
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On every hand are indications that point to 
the supremely important truth that as the past 
century revealed to an amazed world the fact 
that the more potent agencies of nature were 
imponderable and intangible, so in the higher 
realm of life more and more will the twentieth 
century reveal the supreme fact that the secrets 
of power, happiness, progress and victory are 
empearled in the mind and soul of man and 
are dependent on the understanding of under- 
lying psychological laws and on the recognition 
and acceptance of certain basic principles of 
life which find their expression in the eternal 
ethical verities. 

“We are,” writes the brilliant essayist, 
Francis Grierson, in a recent issue of the 
Westminster Review, “at the beginning of a 
cycle of invisible forces. The coming age will 
be one of invisible action. The submarine 
torpedo-boat typifies the development of the 
century. Life as well as destruction will be 
dealt out by invisible forces and invisible 
methods. This is preéminently the age of 
mind, as the past century was the age of matter. 
So far as we know, electricity is the soul of 
visible form. What we call brain-waves have 
an analogy to electric-waves.” 

We are on the threshold of a new age, and in 
the coming idealistic advance movement 
science will more and more battle on the side 
of the spiritual verities. Already advanced 
psychology and psychic research have enlisted 
in their cause scores of the leading scientists of 
the world, and the assured results have already 
opened up new fields for profound speculation 
in the revelations concerning the potency of 
thought, the power of mind over mind, and the 
possibility of scientifically proving the existence 
and continued advance of the soul of man after 
the crisis called death. But while psychology 
promises to be the handmaid of spiritual prog- 
ress, there are everywhere other signs of ideal- 


istic reaction. 


Never before, not even in his lifetime, were 
the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson so wide- 
ly read as they are to-day. The earnest efforts 
of some of the world’s foremost scientists,— 
men like Sir Oliver Lodge,—to emphasize the 
great spiritual verities and impress vital relig- 
ious ideals in such a way as to satisfy the 
rationalism of our time, and the advanced 
stand now being taken by many of the pro- 
foundest religious leaders looking toward the 
reinterpretation or restatement of the m 
of Christianity, so that it shall emphasize the 
moral verities and touch the heart and the finer 
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emotions without doing violence to the reason, 
are further signs of change in the world- 
thought which are highly significant; while the 
growing interest in the lives and teachings of 
Tolstoi, Ruskin, Mazzini and other great 
prophets of the past century is still another of 
the many indications of an ethical and ideal- 
istic reaction that we may trust will lift the 
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social consciousness to a nobler eminence than 
it has hitherto obtained, and bring to the weary 
and preplexed brain of the world that peace 
that comes only to those who, thoughtless of 
self, elect to live for the happiness and well- 
being of others, and who, consciously or uncon- 
sciouly, place themselves en rapport with the 
master-law of life, of growth and of joy. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD AND NINETEENTH-CENTURY RELIGIOUS 
CONCEPTS AND IDEALS. 


ITH the passing of Sir Edwin Arnold 
from the theater of material activity 
the Anglo-Saxon world lost the last of the 
illustrious and numerous group of nineteenth- 
century poets and singers who owed much of 
their popularity to their interpretation of the 
larger and broader concepts, ideals and aspira- 
tions which have marked the religious thought 
of the past hundred years. Browning and 
Emerson soared to the loftiest peaks of spiritu- 
al philosophy attained by modern poets; while 
Whittier, Tennyson and Lowell were represen- 
tatives of the newer, sweeter, and, as we be- 
lieve, truer religious concepts which flowered in 
the heart of western civilization and which 
complemented the profounder statements of 
the two great poet-philosophers; and Sir Edwin 
Arnold, by nature a true cosmopolitan, owning 
all the world as his country and all ages as his 
time, swept the civilizations of the Orient and 
Occident with an intellectual vision keen and 
far-reaching enough to detect the gold in the 
old as well as the new, in the remote and dis- 
tant civilizations as well as in Christianity, and 
hospitable enough to accept the true wherever 
found. He ministered in no small degree to 
the heart-hunger and spiritual aspirations of 
an age too great for the swaddling-clothes of 
medieval dogmas and superstitions or the nar- 
row and hard creed of Geneva’s master-theo- 
logian. 

“The Light of Asia” proved to be one of the 
most remarkable poetical successes of the cen- 
tury. In an age when the general readers 
were turning from long poems and when theo- 
logical and didactic themes treated at length 
were no longer popular, this volume of over 
two hundred pages, embracing a single long 
religious poem, appeared, and the great hungry 


masses among the more thoughtful turned to it 
with keener interest than they were accustom- 
ed to bestow on the most popular novels. 
True, it was written in a manner that appeal- 
ed to the popular imagination and intelligence. 
In it were brought together in one closely- 
woven fabric the most exquisite and touching 
legends of the mysterious Orient,—the heart- 
history of the Enlightened One, around whose 
existence had crystallized the love and faith 
and hope of millions. 

Max Muller had wrought a splendid work 
in introducing the scholarly few to the wealth 
of India’s literature, but Edwin Arnold 
brought to the people in a manner that 
appealed at once to brain and heart the great 
religious truths that have in a real way been the 
spiritual manna of a continent. “The Light 
of Asia” struck the popular heart-chord and 
appealed to the best in humanity, because 
truth is one; the great ethical verities are the 
same in all ages and lands, even as life is one, 
as man’s struggles with temptation, his vic- 
tories and his defeats, his aspirations and his 
desires, his “love of the Best” and his deathless 
reach for the fine, the high and the true, are one. 
This noble poem proved at once a revelation to 
many and an inspiration to millions. So with 
“The Light of the World” and with his minor 

ms. They appealed to the brain and to the 
feelings of the thinking masses more on ac- 
count of their ministering to the spiritual hun- 
ger of the hour that could no longer be satis- 
fied with the old concepts, and because they 
frequently put in beautiful phrases the truths 
that were convictions, beliefs and cherished 
ideals of the people, than because of their rank 
as masterpieces of literature. 

A striking illustration of this fact was seen 
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in the immense popularity accorded that 
beautiful little poem of comfort popularly 
known as “After Death in Arabia,” and which 
we give below because it so well pictures the 
changed religious concept of death which 
marked the nineteenth century, and also be- 
cause it emphasizes the broad eclecticism of 
Arnold’s thought, which reached out to the 
philosophies and the speculations of all ages 
and which recognized the true as instinct- 
ively as the bee recognizes the honey-laden 


flower. 


He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends. 


Faithful friends! It lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, “Abdullah ’s dead!” 
Weeping at the feet and head. 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile and whisper this:—- 
“T am not the thing you kiss; 
Cease your tears, and let it lie; 

It was mine, it is not I.” 


Sweet friends! what the women lave, 

For its last bed of the grave, 

Is a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage, from which at last, 

Like a hawk, my soul hath passed. 

Love the inmate, not the room— 

The wearer, not the garb—the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid 
stars. 


Loving friends! Be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye; 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear; 

*T is an empty sea-shell—one 
Out of which the pearl has gone; 
The shell is broken—it lies there, 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here 
’ Tis an earthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him: let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines in His store! 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 
Now thy world is understood; 


Now the long, long wonder ends! 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, *tis true 
By such light as shines for you; 
But in the light ye cannot see 

Of unfulfilled felicity— 


In enlarging paradise, 
Lives a life that never dies. 


Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
Where I am, ye too shall dwell; 

I am gone before your face, 

A moment’s time, a little space; 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep a while, if ye are fain— 
Sunshine still must follow rain; 

Only not at death—for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life center. 


Be ye certain all seems love, 

Viewed from Allah’s throne above: 

Be ye stout of heart, and come 

Bravely onward to your home! 

La Allah illa Allah! yea! 

Thou Love divine! Thou Love alway! 


He that died at Azan gave 
This to those who made his grave. 


As Dr. Watts reflected the popular xeligious 
ideals of the England of his day in regard 
to death, and as Michael Wigglesworth in 
his doleful “Day of Doom” appealed with 
compelling force to the gloomy and austere 
imagination of the New England Puritanism 
of our fathers, so did this poem express the 
newer concept of death, or rather the concept 
that was new to the modern Christian 
church; for it must be remembered that the 
thought in these verses was expressed by an 
Arabian poet in the twelfth century in these 
words: 


“When I am robed in the habiliments of the 
grave, my friends will weep for me. Say to 
them that this insensible corpse is not I. It is 
my body, but I no longer dwell in it. I am 
now a life that is inextinguishable. The re- 
mains they contemplate have been my tem- 
porary abode, my clothing fora day. [ama 
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bird; the corpse was my cage. I have unfold- 
ed my wings, and fled my prison. I am the 
pearl; it was the shell, now of no value. . . . 
My voyage is terminated. I leave you in 
exile. Let the shell perish with the illu- 
sions of earth. Do not say of the dead, this 
is death, for it is in reality the veritable 
life.” 


Thus we find that when Europe was wrap- 
ped in superstition’s night, when her millions 
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were under the domination of a narrow, soul- 
dwarfing and intellect-starving theology, the 
freer poet-soul of the Eastern bard antici- 
pated by many centuries the thought which 
has become so general with us to-day, and 
which Sir Edwin Arnold recognized as the 
new-old truth which even before he clothed 
it in exquisite and rhythmic verse had 
become the cherished belief of millions of 
the more enlightened throughout Christen- 
dom. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE PRIVILEGED CLASSES IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


N THE Middle Ages feudalism based on 
land-monopoly and the divine-right of the 
sword prevailed. Under these conditions the 
privileged few who arrogated to themselves 
the right to possess the earth—God’s common 
gift to all His children—and who were expert 
in the art of blood-letting and slaughter, dig- 
nified by the name of war, held the vast masses 
of the wealth producers, upon whom they 
chiefly depended for sustenance, in vas- 
salage. They were permitted to have ac- 
cess to the earth, without which they would 
have perished, only upon condition that they 
yielded the lion’s share of what they pro- 
duced to those who had seized and monop- 
olized the land. 

When, as was sometimes the case, the 
despoiled people, goaded to desperation by 
hunger and misery, protested, the church, 
dependent so largely for its power, pres- 
tige and the good things of life on privi- 
leged interests, counseled patience and sub- 
mission to authority; while if this failed, 
the strong arm of force fell so heavily on 
the unorganized and ignorant masses who 
had asked for a larger meed of justice 
that soon the old condition of slavery was 
restored. 

And thus it came to pass that there were 
two classes, the privileged few or parasite- 
class, and the slaves of toil whose life 
was one of hopeless drudgery from dawn till 
sunset. 

The privileged ones, having no occupa- 


tion that called for life’s earnest efforts 
on the highest plane of expression, spent 
much of their time in predatory incur- 
sions against weaker neighbors or in theat- 
rical and spectacular warfare against rival 
powers; and when not thus engaged much 
of their time was given to feasting, revelry 
and sport. 

This month our readers will find in Mr. 
Dan. Beard’s striking cartoon, “A Cold Snap 
in the Middle Ages,” suggested to the artist 
by a passage in a fifteenth-century manuscript 
in the British Museum—“The court took a 
day off when the red ball was up”—a typical 
and suggestive panoramic glimpse of the life 
of the parasite-class which the great, ignorant 
and miserable masses slaved to sustain in ease 
and luxury. It was this monstrous condition 
of social inequality, borne for generations, 
that finally culminated in the volcanic eruption 
of the French Revolution. 

In looking at this drawing one is re- 
minded of the under-world of labor—the 
mighty millions of wealth-creators whose toil 
pays for the luxury of the privileged 
classes; and the condition of these “bur- 
dened ones,” so graphically given by Vic- 
tor Hugo in these words, comes before the 
mind: 


“These burdened ones are silent; they 
know nothing, they can do nothing, they think 
nothing: they simply endure. They ave hun- 
gry and cold. Their indelicate flesh appears 
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through their tatters. Who makes those tat- 
ters? The purple. The nakedness of virgins 
comes from the nudity of odalisques. From 
the twisted rags of the daughters of the people 
fall pearls for the Fontanges and the Chateau- 
roux. It is the famine that gilds Versailles. 
The whole of this living and dying shadow 
moves; these spectral forms are in the pangs 
of death; the mother’s breast is dry, the father 
has no work, the brain has no light... . 
The group of the little ones is wan. This 
whole mass expires and creeps, not having 
even the power to love; and perhaps unknown 
to them, while they bow and submit, from all 
that vast unconsciousness in which Right 
dwells, from the inarticulate murmur of those 
wretched breaths mingled together proceeds an 
indescribable, confused voice, a mysterious fog 
of expression, succeeding, syllable by syllable in 
the darkness, in uttering wonderful words: Fu- 
ture, Humanity, Liberty, Equality, Progress.” 


The feudalism of the Middle Ages which 
rested on a hereditary landed aristocracy and 
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the fear of the sword is unknown in America; 
but we are in the presence of a newly-arisen 
commercial feudalism. A class over-powerful 
through the enjoyment of special privileges is 
to-day, through vast monopolies, trusts and 
public-service corporations, levying tributes 
from labor to pay enormous fortunes in divi- 
dends on fictitious values or watered stocks; 
and thus, through privilege, chicanery and 
gambling, a few are acquiring untold wealth 
earned by others. Naturally enough this con- 
dition is producing phenomena that find strik- 
ing parallels in past ages. The fundamental 
injustice which renders possible the luxurious 
existence of those who enjoy that which they 
do not earn is present with us to-day no less 
than in the period depicted by Mr. Beard. 
So long as there is one class reaping what 
others have sown the ideal of democracy will 
remain unfulfilled. Equality of opportunities 
and equality of rights must be the ideal toward 
which all labor is directed on the part of those 
who understand and would advance the 


principles of democracy. 





IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL. 


New ZEa.anp’s ConTINUED PROSPERITY: 
A Late Worp From Prime 
Minister SEDDON. 


ROM time to time the great dailies which 

are beholden to public-service corpora- 
tions and reactionary and class-interests pub- 
lish statements derogatory to New Zealand. 
These reports almost invariably have been 
proved to be either pure fabrications or dis- 
torted and unwarranted conclusions based on 
partial truths, when not resting upon false 
premises. Thus, for example, some time since 
a number of our capitalistic dailies published 
long disquisitions on the enormous debt of New 
Zealand, carefully concealing the fact that while 
the debts of most countries represent largely 
if not chiefly money squandered or worse than 
squandered in war, and therefore are balanced 
by no assets, New Zealand’s debt was almost 
wholly the result of the people taking over the 
great railways, telegraphs and other public 
utilities and paying investments, and therefore 
was balanced by enormously valuable assets 
that are directly or indirectly enriching the 
State and the citizens instead of being a per- 
petual drain upon the treasury with no return 
to the nation, as is the case with war-debts. 
This essentially dishonest sophistry about the 
debt of New Zealand was published far and 
wide; but few of the great dailies gave circula- 
tion to the replies which proved how mislead- 
ing were the claims of the special pleaders for 
corporate interests. Recently two new alarm- 
ist cries have been put into circulation. One 
was that New Zealand was on the verge of a 
terrible financial panic; that the times were 
very hard; and that the outlook was extremely 
gloomy because of the social experiments 
which had marked recent decades of her his- 
tory. The other was that the Arbitration Law 
was a failure. As usual, these reports which 
were the subject of so many long and labored 
editorial disquisitions and warnings, were false. 
Professor Frank Parsons of our Editorial 


Board has handed me a personal letter which 
he has just received from Prime Minister 
Seddon, in which that statesman says: 


“In reply to your questions, I beg to state 
that New Zealand’s prosperity has been 
mounting steadily upward for several years, 
and 1903 was no exception to the general aver- 
age of advance. The influence of foreign 
markets has been to our advantage rather than 
otherwise, as our products happen to be in high 
demand... . 

“There has been no trouble with the Arbi- 
tration Act during the last year. In February, 
1908, a good deal of attention was attracted 
to a furniture-trade dispute in Auckland, of 
which perhaps you may have heard. Much 
more importance was given to the dispute than 
it deserved, but it had the effect of getting the 
law amended in the direction of forbidding 
combinations to endeavor to defeat an award. 
A full description is in the Labor Report sent 
herewith.” 


Under date of March 16, 1904, Justice Coop- 
er of the Supreme Bench of New Zealand, and 
formerly a Justice of the Court of Arbitration, 
writes Professor Parsons as follows in referring 
to the recent awards of the Court of Arbitration 
and Conciliation, as given in the latest publish- 
ed reports: 


“You will find the awards very interesting, 
covering as they do most of the trades in all the 
chief cities of New Zealand and settling the 
rates of pay and conditions of work of some 
thousands of workers. I found the work of the 
Arbitration Court exceedingly interesting, but 
very difficult and delicate. But I am glad to 
say that though the past three years have been 
marked by considerable industrial activity and 
many industrial disputes, there hes, in no case, 
been any indication that employers and em- 
ployees have shown any substantial inclination 
to disobey the awards of the Court.” 
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In the Mirror 


DirFERENCE BerweEeN PRESENT Pouiricai 
ConpiTions In New ZEALAND 
AND AMERICA. 


In New Zeauanp the electorate takes so 
vital an interest in the government that per- 
haps in that commonwealth to a greater degree 
than in any other land in the world the people 
are the government. Hence, instead of a 
government of the corporations, by the corpor- 
ations, for the exploitation of the producing 
and consuming masses, as with us, by which 
an enormously-rich privileged class has been 
enabled to honeycomb the municipal, state 
and national governments with graft, and 
through party-bosses and corrupt machines to 
become the masters of state as well as the mas- 
ters of the bread, we find the democratic ideal 
of a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people prevailing. This was ren- 
dered possible by the agrarian population and 
the laboring men in urban life going into poli- 
tics for the benefit of the wealth-creators in- 
stead of acting, as have our bread-winners, in 
the interest of corporate wealth and refusing to 
unite for the rescuing of the government from 
the mastership of privileged interests and the 
capitalisti¢ classes, which long since shrewdly 
entered politics with the settled determina- 
tion to acquire vast wealth through privi- 
lege and benefits and are preventing the gov- 
ernment from placing the interests of the 
whole people before the interests of the privi- 
leged few. 

Our laboring classes to-day have next 
to no influence in our government because 
the leaders (perhaps prompted only by mis- 
taken ideas) have persuaded them not to 
go into politics and vote with other wealth- 
creators in the interest of those meas- 
ures that would place corporate wealth 
under the mastership of the people instead 
of the people at the mercy of the corpora- 
tions. 

In New Zealand the wealth-creators band- 
ed together and won the battle for democ- 
racy, and they have placed this magnificent 
young commonwealth of the antipodes in the 
very van of liberal governments. There also, 
instead of departments being honeycombed 
with corruption and statesmen indifferent to 
the law-evading and criminal action of corpo- 
rate wealth, the government is presided over 
by statesmen earnest, sincere and tireless in 
their efforts to increase the happiness, develop- 
ment and prosperity of all the people. 
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ProcressiveE Ipgats CHERISHED Br New 
ZEALAND’S SECRETARY OF LABOR. 


A Frew pays prior to the receipt of these 
letters from Prime Minister Seddon and Jus- 
tice Cooper Professor Parsons received a long 
communication from the able and efficient 
Secretary of Labor, the Hon. Edward Tregear, 
in which are many interesting observations on 
the ideals and the labors which are before the 
progressive statesmen of this southern com- 
monwealth. The New Zealand government 
has no desire to attract an exploiting or para- 
site-class. On the contrary the supreme aim 
is to make the New England of the antipodes 
as near a paradise for real workers—those who 
toil with brain and brawn—as can be realized 
on earth; or, to use Mr. Tregear’s words, 
“Other than mental and manual workers we 
do not want. The idle wealthy had far better 
remain where slaves are cheap.” 

New Zealand, as many of our readers know, 
did not consider the divine right of those who ': 
had acquired the coal-lands paramount to the 
rights and the needs of her people; so she has 
recently taken over these mines as previously 
she took over the railroads and telegraphs. 
In speaking of the important work which is 
now absorbing the attention of the government 
and of the progressive programme which the 
electorate as well as the statesmen have at 


heart, Mr. Tregear says: 


“We have to make the State coal-mines a 
success. We have to get the shipping traffic 
nationalized as we have the railways. We 
have to improve the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, watching carefully to keep it flexible and 
in touch with every movement of the ever- 
changing industrial position. We have to get 
the land back for the people, to house the poor, 
to train the young technically, to get the coun- 
try out of debt, etc., etc.” 


Later in this letter Secretary Tregear in 
referring to the Labor Department, observes: 


“Our real source of pride as a Department is 
that we keep in touch with the workers them- 
selves and that if a derogatory word is 
in public against the New Zealand Labor De- 
partment, it is instantly and fiercely resented 
by the Trades-Unions and other workers. . 

I am glad to find that you understand the 
inwardness of our progressive legislation. 
Really it may be condensed into the phrase, 
‘ Public education.’ It is the effort for nation- 
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al culture, not perhaps on lines of book-learn- 
ing, but in ethics. To ‘sweat’ and work your 
people, and especially defenceless children, to 
death was at the beginning of the last century 
‘good business.’ Now we have made it dis- 
graceful. To pay a man less than his proper 
wage used to be smart, but if you knew the way 
respectable firms implore us not to bring them 
up for a breach of the Arbitration Award, you 
would recognize how they dread (not the fine) 
public opinion and how that public opinion 
has been elevated. Thousands of people here 
have grown to recognize that it is more dis- 
graceful for an employer to rob his errand-boy 
of six-pence than for the errand-boy to take 
six-pence from his master’s till. This is only 
one example of the education I mean.” 


These brief extracts are interesting and 
valuable as showing the ideals and aims of 
statesmen under a government dominated by 
the democratic ideal. 
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ImporTANT REVELATIONS IN THE CASE OF 
Tue SraTe or Texas versus THE WELLS- 
Farco Express Company. 


One or the most impressive recent illus- 
trations of how the American people are being 
taxed out of millions upon millions of dollars 
by the public-service corporations to pay divi- 
dends on watered stock and to otherwise en- 
rich a few privileged individuals, was brought 
out in the recent suit instituted in San Fran- 
cisco by the authorities of Texas to put into 
effect the new railroad-commission tariff re- 
ducing the rates of express companies between 
nine and ten per cent. During the course of 
the trial the books of the express company 
were placed in evidence, and the officers of the 
company were compelled to testify. The ex- 
amination developed the fact that the Wells- 
Fargo company last year made arrangements 
with the Southern Pacific Railroad company 
by which it obtained a renewal of the exclusive 
express privilege on all the lines of that rail- 
road for the next thirteen years, by paying the 
company three million dollars for the mono- 
poly, in addition to forty per cent. of the annu- 
al gross earnings. ‘Thus the express company 
paid the railroad a bonus of three million 
dollars for a privilege which would enable them 
to levy extortionate freight-rates such as would 
be impossible if free competition obtained. 

Now who ultimately pays this three million 
dollars that the railroad receives, and the other 
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millions that the express company evidently 
expects to acquire, by its readiness to part with 
this enormous bonus for the monopoly-right ? 
The answer is of course obvious: the exploited 
producers and consumers. That is to say, 
every man and woman who has occasion to 
send a package over this line will help pay the 
millions that the express company parted with 
for the privilege of levying extortionate rates, 
and the other millions that it expects to obtain 
as a result of thus having the people who are 
dependent on the public-service corporations 
at its complete mercy. This illustration is as 
typical as it is striking. The public-service 
companies are annually levying taxes amount- 
ing to untold millions upon the American 
people, above all fair profits over money in- 
vested, by virtue of franchise-rights and pri- 
vileges which place the public at the mercy of 
the monopolies. 


ACQUISITION OF THE VERA Cruz & PaciFic 
RaILway BY THE MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


One or the most notable of the recent 
politico-economic events on our continent was 
the purchase by the government of Mexico, 
the latter part of April, of the Vera Cruz & 
Pacific Railway. By this acquisition our sister 
republic secures an important railway line 
connecting the consolidated lines of the Mexi- 
can National, the Mexican International and 
Interoceanic lines with the Tehuantepec line, 
“making a great system of roads from the 
Texas border to Salina Cruz on the Pacific 
ocean.” In this purchase Mexico follows the 
lead of many of the more enlightened nations 
where corporate interests and private owner- 
ship of public utilities have not gained such 
mastery over the great opinion-forming organs 
and over government as to prevent a thorough 
educational agitation of the people on the one 
hand, or statesmanship acting in the interests 
of the people on the other. 


Germany’s Cautious AcTION ON THE QUES- 
TION OF GOVERNMENTAL OWNERSHIP 
AND Wuat Ir Lep To. 


Mexico’s action suggests that taken by 
Germany. There, as in our country, there 
were strong influences adverse to governmental 
ownership. All the hackneyed objections and 
arguments that editors and attorneys holding 
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stock in railroads or briefs for public-service 
corporations could advance were urged for the 
purpose of preventing the nation from taking 
over the railways. The German people are 
by nature cautious and conservative; so the 
government determined to experiment by tak- 
ing over certain lines and operating them by 
the side of private lines. After thorough 


and exhaustive experiments the state came to 
the conclusion that public ownership was far 
preferable to private ownership or control, so 
it took over the other principal lines. 


AnnvuAL Ner Earnincs or STATE-OWNED 
RAILROADS. 


Accorpine to the Statesman’s Year-Book 
for last year the annual net earnings of the 
government railways of Germany were $6,383,- 
750. Those of Austria yielded the state 
$8,077,302; those of Victoria and Queensland, 
Australia, $8,229,295; and those of New Zea- 
land, $2,943,585. But it is not the direct 
revenues to the state so much as the exploita- 
tion of the wealth-producers and consumers, 
the fostering of monopoly and trust-interests 
and the corruption of government, that make 
popular ownership of the great arteries of 
commerce imperatively demanded. Those 
who hold briefs for corporate interests have 
been accustomed to urge that government 
ownership would mean a nation-wide carnival 
of corruption; but on this point it has been 
clearly shown that the greatest factor in the 
debauching of governments has been the pub- 
lic-service corporations. They, more than all 
other influences, have been responsible for the 
scandals in the public life and legislative his- 
tory of recent years. “No government rail- 
ways in the world,” says Professor Richard 
T. Ely, “are so thoroughly in politics as the 
American private railways. You cannot turn 
in any direction in American politics without 
discovering the railroad power. It is the 
power behind the throne.” 

The railroads first, and after the railways the 
other public-service corporations, more than 
all other influences combined are responsible 
for the present reign of graft in our municipal, 
state and national life, while the railways have 
been the foster-fathers of the most cruel and 
misery-producing trusts, as for example, the 
coal, the beef and the oil combinations. On 
this point the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its report for 1899 says: “There is 
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probably no one thing that does so much to 
force out the small operator and build up 
trusts and monopolies as discriminations in 
the freight-rates.” The people are slowly 
coming to see, in spite of the sophistry of the 
various agents, attorneys and special-pleaders 
for private ownership of public utilities, that 
public ownership, whether it added materially 
or not to the treasury, would save to the nation’s 
wealth-creators and consumers hundreds of 
millions of dollars now being paid in dividends 
on watered stock and in fabulously large salar- 
ies to favored officials; while, what is more 
important, it would strike a deadly blow to the 
greatest corruptor of national life and business 
integrity in the republic. The day approaches 
when a slogan will be raised in the form of this 
query: Shall the government own the rail- 
ways or the railways own the government? 


Missouri's Guiory. 


Some time since we had occasion to refer to 
Missouri’s shame in discussing the appalling 
revelations of wholesale corruption throughout 
her municipal and state governments that had 
existed since the domination of corporate 
interests and machine-rule; but we noted the 
fact that Circuit-Attorney Folk, the intrepid, 
able and incorruptible young statesman, in- 
sisted that the heart of the people was sound 
and that they would not tolerate this reign of 
graft after they had been made aware of its 
existence. Recent events indicate that at 
least the heart of the Missouri democracy is 
sound. * 

From all parts of the state, where the press 
was not subsidized or under the control of 
notoriously corrupt state and munici y- 
machines came urgent demands for Mr. Folk’s 
nomination for governor. But the powerful 
state machines and those in the city of St. 
Louis and in Kansas City, backed by the 
alarmed and enraged corporations, which 
through the bosses and. machines have been 
systematically debauching the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Missouri as in various other com- 
monwealths, decreed that come what might, 
Joseph Folk must not and should not be nom- 
inated. Then began a battle between the 
honest but unorganized electorate and the 
powerful, unscrupulous and perfectly organ- 
ized machines and their wealthy allies, with the 
result that the people have overmastered the 
machine and corporate interests. It would be 
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difficult to overestimate the importance or 
significance of this victory, which has removed 
from the rank and file of the Democracy of 
Missouri the stigma which venal and immoral 
corporate wealth and political harlots fastened 
upon the dominant party in that common- 
wealth. The incorruptible young statesman 
was near enough to the people to know and 
understand them, and his confidence in the 
electorate was not misplaced. This victory 
will greatly hearten the friends of good gov- 
ernment everywhere. The signs are increas- 
ing that indicate that we are on the threshold 
of one of those pronounced moral tidal-waves 
in public life that at intervals sweep over the 
conscience of a people, regenerating and re- 
newing the state, and against which all the 
combined forces of greed, venality and corrup- 
tion prove powerless. 


JuDGE GAYNOR ON THE GREATEST CRIME 
or THE GENERATION. 


In THE course of a brilliant and powerful 
address on the trusts, delivered in Boston, on 
May 11th, before the American Socia] Science 
association, the Hon. William J. Gaynor of the 
Supreme Court of New York characterized the 
freight discriminations as practiced by the 
railroads in our republic as “the greatest crime 
of the generation.” After noticing the trust 
evil at length, Judge Gaynor addressed his 
attention to the subject of freight-rebates, of 
which he said: 


“T come to the greatest crime of our day and 
generation, namely, the favoritism in freight- 


rates on our public highways. I say crime, 
for more wrong has been done by it than by all 
the crimes defined by our statutes. It has 
crushed and beggared thousands all over the 
land. And I say public highways, because 
our railroads are our public highways. That 
the public highways of a country should be 
used to aggrandize some and destroy others, 
is so infamous and so heartless that we will be 
looked back upon as a generation lost to moral 
sense for having allowed it so long. From the 
beginning of government, everywhere in the 
world, the public highways have always been 
built and controlled by government, and every 
one given an equal use of them. This contin- 
ued to be so until the coming of the steam-rail- 
roads. Then for the first time in the history 
of the world public highways were turned over 
to the control of private individuals, if we ex- 
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cept a comparatively few turnpike roads. 
Instead of building and controlling the rail- 
roads itself, government granted franchises to 
corporations to build and control them. But 
they were allowed to be built only as public 
highways, to be used like all other public high- 
ways, for every one alike and without favor or 
discrimination. This is the law of their being. 
Railroad corporations are allowed to make a 
profit for their stockholders, but this is only 
incidental. They perform a public service, 
and their first and paramount duty is to gov- 
erment and the public. Their duty to their 
stockholders is secondary and subordinate. 

“The extent to which these corporations 
have violated their duty by carrying the freight 
of some at a lower rate than that exacted of 
their business rivals, and so much lower as to 
ruin such rivals, forms the most criminal chap- 
ter in our history. This freight favoritism is 
the mother of trusts. The first trust was 
built up wholly by it. When the oil of one 
man or set of men, for instance, and speaking 
approximately, was carried to market by the 
railroads for one dollar a barrel when all com- 
petitors had to pay two dollars, the latter were 
ruined and had to quit. They could dig wells 
and refine oil just as well as their rivals, but 
when such rivals got a reduction or rebate in 
freight-rates which enabled them to ruinously 
undersell all others, that was the end of rivalry. 
Can you conceive of a greater wrong than the 
public highways of a country being used by in- 
dividuals to destroy and drive out their com- 
petitors in business? Many of the trusts have 
their own cars, and have them hauled at rates 
that make competition against them im- 
possible. 

“In the investigation of the affairs of the 
Boston & Albany railroad by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, at the time it was about to be 
leased to the New York Central system, it was 
found that one trust had its cars billed over 
that railroad at a capacity of 24,000 pounds, 
whereas on measurement their capacity was 
found to be 50,000 pounds. It is said rebates 
are no longer paid by railroads in cash, and 
that is doubtless true; but here was a rebate of 
over fifty per cent. by a simple device. And 
how many similar devices are there? The 
extent of such discrimination was shown by the 
fact that the total receipts for freight, compared 
with the total tonnage carried, was less than if 
all the freight had been carried at the lowest 
freight-rate on the published schedule, namely, 
that on coal.” 
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Judge Gaynor’s observations are in align- 
ment with those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and with the views so ably ad- 
vanced by Gov. LaFollette of Wisconsin. So 
long, however, as the President of the United 
States accepts courtesies for himself and his 
family to the extent of tens and even hundreas 
of thousands of dollars from these same dis- 
criminators in freight-rates, who according to 
Judge Gaynor are the perpetrators of the 
greatest crime of the day, and so long as the 
United States senators, congressmen and state 
legislators accept passes and other courtesies, 
the people will look in vain for substantial 
relief. It seems almost incredible that the 
electorate of America should have so long re- 
mained indifferent to this most insidious form 
of indirect bribery, which to-day renders re- 
lief almost impossible. If there existed on our 
statute-books a law making it a penitentiary 
offense for any public servant to accept passes 
or other courtesies from the great corporations 
which have proved themselves to be the great- 
est corruptors of government in the republic, 
such abuses as freight discriminations would 
not be tolerated for a day. 


Tue Two Great PARTIEs. 


As THE Republican and Democratic parties 
have not held their conventions at this writing, 
we reserve extended comment on the presiden- 
tial outlook until our August issue. In passing 
we may observe, however, that at the present 
time the outlook is far more favorable for the 
election of President Roosevelt than for that 
of any opposition candidate, owing chiefly to 
the fact that the Democratic party is apparent- 
ly hopelessly divided, and the division is fun- 
damental and radical iu character. On the 
one hand are the conscientious and intelligent 
voters, who are opposed to corporate and trust 
aggression and the plunder of the people by 
predatory wealth; who believe in the ideals of 
Jefferson and the fathers and who are the un- 
compromising enemies of corruption. On the 
other hand are the great railways and other 
corporate interests that find an ideal leader in 
August Belmont and the corrupt -ma- 
chines and bosses. The former have sought to 
seduce the Democracy by promises of vast 
campaign funds, such as the Republicans have 
enjoyed in recent years. If, as now seems 
probable, the corporations and reactionary 
elements are able to nominate Judge Parker, 
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Grover Cleveland, Senator Gorman. ex-Sen- 
ator Hill, or any other typical reactionary, 
there will either be a split in the party, or a 
large per cent. of the conscience-element will 
not support the nominee of a party recreant to 
its trust; and in either case overwhelming de- 
feat seems inevitable. 

The Democratic party this year had two 
great issues offered by the frank acceptance of 
which and the nomination of men who repre- 
sent the democracy of Jefferson and of Lincoln 
they might have swept the country. A war on 
lawlessness and on law-defying and oppressive 
trusts and corporations and an outspoken 
opposition to boss-rule and corruption in pub- 
lic life—these were issues that could have 
been made the key-notes to a successful cam- 
paign. In the first place, for four years the 
people have been robbed and plundered by the 
oil-trust, coal-trust, meat-trust and other pre- 
datory bands in the most shameless manner, 
and the government, with a whilom trust-lawyer 
as Attorney-General, has done practically noth- 
ing for the people’s relief. The tide of public 
indignation has steadily risen, and with a bold, 
strong and aggressive platform and a man 
nominated in whom the people had confidence, 
there is the strongest reason to believe that 
democracy might have waged a winning battle, 
especially if great emphasis had been placed 
on the fact that through corporate domination 
of politics corruption has permeated the gov- 
ernment throughout all its ramifications. With 
such issues clearly defined and the nomination 
of a man like Joseph W. Folk, upon whom 
honest democrats of all shades of opinion who 
desire the triumph of good government instead 
of a reign of privilege and graft could unite, and 
with the party slogan, “Turn the rascals out 
and go up higher,” the Democracy would 
sweep the nation, winning such a triumph as 
it has not known in over half a century. 


Mr. Fotx anp Mr. Roosevetr. 


Mr. Fo x is the type of the morally-strenu- 
ous man, just as Mr. Roosevelt is the personi- 
fication of the physically strenuous. Mr. 
Folk has proved strong where the President 
has proved himself weak; and what the repub- 
lic calls for to-day is that kind of moral courage 
which has found its finest illustration in the 
public career of Joseph W. Folk. True, he 
would have the bitter opposition of all the 
thieves in office and out, of the great corpora- 
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tions, and the corrupt party-bosses and ma- 
chines; but behind him would be the vast mass 
of honest and intelligent voters who cannot be 
bought, and as the Democratic electorate of 
Missouri has risen superior to the machines, 
corporations and bosses and demanded his 
nomination as governor, so would the Ameri- 
can electorate rally to his support as it has not 
rallied around any candidate since the close 
of the war; for the heart of the American people 
is as yet sound. 


Tue First Pourricat ConveNTION oF THE 
YEAR. 

Tue Soctauist National Convention as- 

sembled the first week in May and nominated 
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Eugene V. Debs and Benjamin Hanford for 
president and vice-president. Both candi- 
dates are laboring men; both are intelligent 
and fluent speakers. They will undoubtedly 
make a vigorous and aggressive campaign; 
and should the railroad corporations and re- 
actionary interests succeed in nominating 
Mr. Belmont’s protegee,—Judge Parker, Mr. 
Cleveland, or any other man satisfactory to 
predatory wealth and reactionary and class- 
interests, it is probable that several hundred 
thousands of voters who would have supported 
a progressive Democratic candidate on a truly 
Democratic platform will cast their ballots for 
the Socialists, unless, of course, the progress- 
ive Democrats should have a ticket in the 
field. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


Is Tue Czar Diaornc THe GRAVE OF 
ABSOLUTISM ? 


HE LATTER part of April the Kings of 


England and Denmark sounded Russia 
to see if the government of the Czar would en- 
tertain a proposition looking toward the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the establishment of a per- 
manent peace through mediation. France and 
Germany were also said to be anxious to tender 
their good offices for the same purpose. 
Russia’s reply was characteristically arrogant, 
insolent and boastful: she would brook no 
attempt at mediation and no interference 
when she imposed her terms of peace on the 
Japanese after she had conquered her enemy. 

It seems not improbable to us that when the 
Czar and his advisers threw away this oppor- 
tunity of securing peace, the doom of abso- 
lutism in Russia was sealed, even though the 
Czar should ultimately conquer in the present 
struggle; for before the war opened the Im- 
perial Minister of Finance warned the Em- 
peror that the taxation of the people had reach- 
ed the limit that could be imposed without 
danger of revolt. The cost of modern war, 
even under the most favorable conditions, is 
so great that no nation can long engage in 
active hostilities without the imposition of 
terrible burdens on the wealth creators. But 
in Russia’s case the expenses are necessarily 
doubly great in that she is fighting a foe be- 


tween four and six thousand miles from her 
basis of supplies. The greater portion of all 
the food as well as clothing, munitions of war, 
beasts of burden, and the soldiers, has to be 
conveyed on a single-track railway for thous- 
ands of miles. Her loss in vessels and stores 
already destroyed reaches a fabulous sum. 
Furthermore, business in many parts of Rus- 
sia is already showing signs of paralysis. The 
vast number of wealth-producers taken from 
farm, factory, mill and store is causing the fatal 
stagnation so eloquently described by Bloch 
as one of the reasons why destruction or bank- 
ruptcy will overtake any great nation that 
attempts to war with a country of about equal 
strength in the future. 

Dispatches from Rome on the twelfth of 
May declare that from secret reports received 
from various points in Russia, it is evident that 
the people are already becoming restive under 
the reverses experienced by the Czar’s forces, 
and that unless the Emperor should awaken 
national enthusiasm by declaring for a con- 
stitutional government, not only is it probable 
that Russia will find it difficult to push her war 
measures, but revolt and revolution will seri- 
ously threaten the stability of the government. 
This we think doubtful at the present time, 
but after the war will come the real crisis for 
the despotism of Russia, honeycombed as she 
is with revolutionary elements and great bodies 
of people whom her cruel injustice and perse- 
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cutions have already alienated. We shall not 
be surprised if the present war writes the down- 
fall of absolutism in the land of the Czar. 


At Tue Seat or Conr ict. 


JEAN DE Bxocu held that in the future the 
nation whose soldiery was intelligent and well 
versed in the manual of arms would have an 
immense advantage over ignorant soldiers who 
had been merely taught to implicitly obey 
orders; and he proved theoretically how under 
present conditions this wouid necessarily be 
the case. A strong confirmation of his the- 
ory was seen in the opening land-campaign 
by the Japanese. The Russians obeyed orders 
and fought with reasonable bravery, but they 
were unskilled in the use of the cannon, and 
their marksmanship was therefore ineffective. 
The Japanese soldiers are remarkably intelli- 
gent and they have exhibited from the first a 
degree of heroism and patriotism rarely ap- 
proached in the history of war. It is the rule 
and not the exception with the soldiers of the 
Mikado to place the love of country far above 
the value of life. Thus when the call was 
made for volunteers in the various efforts to 
block the harbor of Port Arthur, although it 
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was pointed out that the probability was that 
whoever went on board the ships would never 
return, thousands of soldiers pleaded for the 
privilege of manning the vessels. And so it 
has been in every engagement. The soldiers 
have striven to outdo each other in facing death 
for their country. Very characteristic of the 
spirit that animates the rank and file as well as 
the high officers were the words addressed by 
Vice-Admiral Kamimura to the men who had 
volunteered to man the fire-ships that made the 
final and successful effort in bottling up Port 
Arthur early in May. “My children,” said 
the great warrior, “I am sending you to the 
most terrible spot in the fight. You are vic- 
tims promised to the enemy’s guns. Had I 
sons I should be proud to send them with you. 
You go to show the world the courage of the 
Samurai in the land of the Rising Sun.” 

Officers and soldiers imbued with that spirit, 
—men who so love their native land that they 
are reckless of life if by death her safety is ren- 
dered more secure, are not likely to be defeated 
by the ignorant soldiery of Russia, unless the 
Czar is able to crush them by sheer force of 
numbers, and even in that event he would 
probably bankrupt his nation before the end 
of the conflict and insure a revolutionary hur- 
ricane as an aftermath. 


IN THE REALM OF ART. 


Is AMERICAN SCULPTURE TO EmsBopy THE 
Dream or Democracy ? 


N THE world of American art the most sig- 
nificant recent happening is the revolt of a 
number of our leading sculptors among the 
younger artists against the subtile and non-pro- 
gressive spirit of the National Sculpture Society 
and against the tendency to imitate foreign 
workers rather than to create great original 
work. There is in America to-day quite a 
large number of sculptors, artists and literary 
workers who are deeply philosophical and who 
are en rapport with the broad and just spirit of 
democracy. They realize that the message of 
Greece, splendid and inspiring as it was, is not 
the message for America to-day; or rather, 
that our message should be grander and nobler 
than that of the artists of twenty-five hundred 
years ago. Greece reached the acme of per- 
fection in delineating the human animal or the 


sensuous life of man; but the soul-quality es- 
caped most of her greatest artists. Even her 
supreme masters seemed to see this subtile yet 
all-important attribute as through a glass 


darkly. Two thousand years of the human- 
izing influence of the teachings of the Great 
Nazarene, four hundred years of educational 
advance, more than a century of comparative 
free thought, and fifty years marked by mar- 
velous strides in psychological science, have 
lifted humanity to a higher plane, giving to life 
new meanings and investing man with subtile 
yet very definite and important qualities which 
imperatively demand recognition from the man 
of genius who works in marble or with brush 
no less than from the scientific author. 

Again: America was the pioneer nation to 
express the splendid ideas of the Declaration 
of In dence and to incorporate them into 
the body-politic. She took the first great 
forward step imperiously demanded of the peo- 
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ple who assumed to be the leaders in the 
world’s enlightenment. She stood for democ- 
racy, for the rights of man, for justice, freedom 
and fraternity. She opened the door to a new 
world. She was the supreme innovator, bold 
yet sane, free yet justice-fearing and law-re- 
specting, brave yet tender and compassionate. 
She was the incarnation of political light. For 
a century and a quarter her progress in many 
ways has been phenomenal. Her material 
advance has amazed the world; but her moral 
progress has not been so marked, and in art 
and literature she is capable of far greater 
achievements than she has wrought. 

The sculptors who led the revolt in the 
National Sculpture Society and who are now 
organizing a new association, appreciate the 
importance of technique, but they insist that 
there can be no great work, no distinctly 
original or worthy art, unless the sculptor is 
first of all a thinker, a profound student, and 
a man of culture. They deprecate the spirit 
that is rampant in Paris and largely present 
with us, which works for the Salon rather than 
for art; that seeks something startling, unique 
or fanciful, or merely striking technical tri- 
umph, instead of striving to embody some 
grand or noble national dream, concept or 
ideal. And this revolt is now assuming the 
form of an aggressive forward movement. 
The new society represents an association of 
thinkers pledged to progress and the ideals 
of democracy. The movement it represents 
is symptomatic of the great awakening now 
taking place throughout the republic and 
which is finding expression in the dramatic, 
literary, economic, political and religious fields 
of work. 
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VERESTCHAGIN. 


Wuen on April twentieth, the Petropaviosk 
went down, the world lost one of her great 
artists, a man who more than most painters 
compelled people to think. But Verestchagin 
was far more than an artist. He was one of 
the great moral educators, because he pictured 
warasitis. Itis a singular fact that out of the 
most despotic of so-called Christian lands there 
have come forth in our time three colossal per- 
sonalities who by their thought or art have be- 
come major factors in fostering the peace-spirit: 
Jean de Bloch, the author of the most mas- 
terly utilitarian argument against war; Count 
Tolstoi, the austere prophet of peace, whose 
writings and life are influencing tens of thous- 
ands of the most thoughful; and Verestchagin, 
whose pictures can never be forgotten. They 
seldom picture armies in combat, but they 
portray the essential horrors and criminality 
of war as do no other great canvasses. Ver- 
estchagin knew war as only seasoned soldiers 
know it. He had charged with the infantry, 
he had led in assaults, he had been wounded, 
and he had suffered from cold and heat, from 
hunger and fatigue. Hence it is not strange 
that his opinion was so pronounced in favor of 

“War,” he insisted, “is the antithesis 
of all morality and all humanity. There has 
never been but one kind of war since the begin- 
ning of the world—that is the war in which 
you endeavor to kill or inflict as much suffering 
upon the enemy as possible, seize as much of 
his property as possible, and wound, kill and 
take as many prisoners as possible.” When 
Verestchagin died the world lost a great painter 
of war and an effective teacher of peace. 


IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


Are WE on THE THRESHOLD OF A LIBERAL 
RENAISSANCE ? 


N THE religious world there are many evi- 
dences that we are about to enter a period 

of moral and intellectual activity which will 
probably be more or less marked by the acri- 
monious spirit and intolerance that seem ever 
present when questions of faith are involved. 
Indeed, we have recently witnessed many 
evidences of religious intolerance and hatred 
appearing in various parts of Christendom, 
notably on the Continent of Europe. The 


main current of thought, however, throughout 
the Protestant Christian world is becoming 
more and more favorably disposed to union 
and codperation between bodies that fifty years 
ago were bitterly hostile. The general tendency 
is toward tolerance and liberty of thought. 
The binding power of creed and dogma is 
becoming less and less, while heresy-hunting— 
that old and favorite occupation of a certain 
class—is no longer popular, where, indeed, it 
is tolerated. The recent acquittal of Professor 
Bowne by the eccesiastical council of the Meth- 
odist church that tried him affords a marked 
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illustration of the growing liberalism of the pul- 
pit. It is safe to say that a generation ago 
the professor would have found far different 
treatment at the hands of his clerical brothers. 

Perhaps even more striking as illustrating the 
approach of another religious awakening that 
shall be favorable to liberalism are the radical 
utterances which have recently emanated from 
a number of distinguished churchmen, the 
most prominent of which are probably Canon 
Hensley Henson of Westminister and Dr. 
Samuel D. M’Connell in this country. These 
profound thinkers represent a large body of 
scholars among orthodox churches who are 
demanding a restatement or a reinterpretation 
of the message of Christianity. In a recent 
issue of The Contemporary Review Canon 
Hensley Henson, writing of “The Future of 
the Bible,” boldly aceepted tradi- 
tions. He holds that the credulity that mark- 
ed the intellectual attitude of masses in the 
church in former times in the presence of the 
“incredible, puerile, or demoralizing narra- 
tives which the Old Testament contains” 
has vanished; and he holds that when the 
untrained mind is confronted by the difficul- 
ties arising from the old teaching of plenary 
inspiration on the one hand and these wonder- 
stories on the other, it leads to “the violent and 
unhappy course of repudiating the Bible 
altogether. The transition,” he tells us, “is 
too prompt and obvious in untutored minds 
from a sacred volume, too sacred for discus- 
sion, to a pack of lies, too gross for toleration. 
The principle of selection on the basis of 
what is edifying is, of course, familiar enough 
in the church. It is impliedgin the whole 
notion of an official lectionary. There are 
passages—many passages—which the church 
does not read in public. There is, therefore, 
nothing revolutionary in asking for another 
and a far more drastic revision.” 

It must not be supposed that Canon Henson 
holds the Bible lightly. Indeed, it is because 
he believes so profoundly in its inherent vitality 
and saving power that he insists on its being 
treated with a degree of rationalism that meets 
the demands of the age. Thus he holds that: 
“The Bible remains, after all the educational 
discussions of our time, the best manual of 
fundamental morality of which experience has 
knowledge. . . . On the one hand, in the 
Bible, morality is always linked with the en- 
thusiasm of religious conviction. On the other 
hand, morality is constantly illustrated by 
famous examples.” 


of the Present. 
Of its influence on the people he says: 
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“There is som in the social atmos- 
phere created by a widely-diffused acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures which moderates the 
acerbity of economic strife, shames the arrogant 
selfishness of prosperity, and mitigates the 
embittered resentments of want. Far better 
than intermittent disquisitions from a supreme 
eccesiastical authority is the stamping indelibly 
on the public conscience of that conception of 
human duty which is expressed in the gospel. 
This great service to peace and to social refor- 
mation is rendered by the Bible in the familiar 
usage of the people.” 


Following closely upon Canon Henson’s 
bold stand comes the eminent New York 
divine, Dr. Samuel M’Connell, the author of 
a notable work on immortality and rector of 
All Soul’s church, who in his new work entitled 
Christ takes a stand even more advanced if 
possible than does Canon Henson. He holds 
that “the moral ideals of men have overtaken 
and passed beyond and above those contained 
in the doctrinal presentation of Christianity.” 

The utterances of these two eminent divines 
of the Episcopal church are symptomatic and 
typical of the change that has been in progress 
for many decades and that indicates a fact of 
which close observers have long been aware, 
—viz, that the creeds and dogmas of earlier 
days, long held as of cardinal import, no longer 
enthrall the popular mind, even in the church; 
while the more far-seeing and bolder of the 
clergy feel that if the essential materialism or 
lack of faith permeating the minds of the mass- 
es in the church is to be stayed, it must be by 
a restatement or reinterpretation of Christian- 
ity more in harmony with the broadening intel- 
lectual concepts that have come as a result of 
scientificadvancement and the new world which 
education, research, invention and discovery 
have revealed during the past century. 


Some Norasie Exarsrrions or Tue Re- 
ACTIONARY Spirit or Rexicious INTOLER- 
ANCE AND THEOLOGICAL Bicorry iw THE 
Oxtpv Wor.p. 


WE DEEPLY regret to note that the spirit of 
oe intolerance and reaction seems to be 
in some parts of the Old World. 
First, in England the Education Bill was forced 
Parliament by a reactionary cabinet. 

It has awakened more of the old i 
prejudice and bitterness than has been witness- 
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ed in England since the days of the Oxford 
Movement. The non-conforming denomin- 
ations have felt that a cruel and unjust law has 
been passed, contrary to the spirit of liberal 
government. So deeply, indeed, have the 
great leaders felt the inherent injustice of this 
act that they have refused to conform to what 
they believe to be an unrighteous law, suffering 
the penalties prescribed; and in so suffering 
they have appeared to many as the victims of 
unwarranted religious aggression. ‘The over- 
whelming defeat of Conservative after Conser- 
vative in the by-elections, through largely due 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s hostility to Free-Trade 
and the equivocal position of the Balfour cab- 
inet, has been in no small degree aided by the 
popular hostility of sturdy, liberty-loving Eng- 
lishmen toward the Education Bill. 

In Russia the baleful spirit of fanaticism 
and intolerance has led to persecutions of the 
Jews that have sent a thrill of horror through 
the heart of civilization; while other manifesta- 
tions of religious bigotry in the empire of the 
Czar indicate that the spirit of the Greek Church 
under its present head is perilously akin to 
that of the church in Western Europe during 
the dark and bloody days of the Inquisition. 

And now Protestant Germany is deeply 
incensed by the appearance of the first volume 
of Luther and Lutherdom, from the pen of 
a scholar whom the Roman church has es- 
teemed one of its greatest savants, P. Heinrich 
Denifle, custodian of the Archives of the 
Vatican Library. On account of the position 
among thinkers of the author, it was expected 
that this work would be a sane, able and ju- 
dical characterization from a Catholic view- 
point of one of the greatest of the master-minds 
of the Reformation, whose powerful intellect- 
uality and conscience-force have so markedly 
shaped the current of civilization. Instead, 
it proves to be the most bitter and one of the 
most intemperate attacks yet made on Luther. 
How far religious prejudice and dogmatic 
theology may lead a scholar to abuse the facts 
in hand, and blind him to the solemn demands 
of truth, to a sense of fairness and justice as 
well as to all regard for his own reputation as 
a scholar, has seldom been more strikingly 
illustrated than in this book, where the 
so-called savant has the mendacity to char- 
acterize Luther as “empty-headed,” “a man 
with an evil heart,” and “a thoroughly super- 
ficial theologian.” He gravely informs his 
readers that Luther and his followers 
“found their salvation in fleshly union 
with women,” and that “the Lutheran God 
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always approved an entirely sinful life.” 

It seems almost incredible that the spirit of 
religious fanaticism could in an age like ours 
lead a scholar to so insult the intelligence of 
the world as has this author in such declara- 
tions as the above. Martin Luther’s protests 
against the corruption and debasement of his 
age struck an answering chord in the heart and 
brain of a vast number of conscience-guided 
men and women, as did Erasmus’ brave un- 
masking of the gross immorality and evils 
among the monks and churchmen. No man 
save an intellectual colossus moved by a lofty 
moral conviction could have achieved the 
mighty work wrought by the master-brain of 
the German Protestant movement, and for a 
scholar to call such an one “empty-headed” 
or superficial is, to say the least, a pitiful com- 
mentary upon the extremes to which dogmatic 
theology and religious fanaticism mry lead a 
thinker; whiletheassertions that “the Lutheran 
God always approved an entirely s‘aful life” 
is certainly not calculated to increase respect 
for the veracity of the author. It is not sur- 
prising that this work has aroused the indig- 
nation of the great leaders of the Lutheran 
church. The appearance of such a work must 
be highly distasteful to the Emperor William, 
who has been so industriously coquetting with 
the Center or Catholic party in the Reichstag 
in the hope of finding in it a needed ally with 
which to stem the rising tide of social de- 
mocracy and constitutional liberalism in the 
empire, and who has also been striving to in- 
gratiate himself into the favor of the Pope 
and the Vatican, presumably in the hope that 
the Roman hierarchy would transfer to Ger- 
many certain churchly favors that France has 
enjoyed. This work necessarily runs counter 
to his plans, as it probably does to those of 
many of the more politic members of the 
Vatican; for according to the Catholic Chronik, 
of Leipsic, the work is strongly condemned 
by several Italian church-papers. 

These growing manifestations of religious 
intolerance and fanaticism cannot fail to prove 
disquieting to the true friends of human prog- 
ress, while they should serve to impress on 
the minds of the thoughtful the importance of 
opposing every effort looking toward the union 
of church and state or the injection of religious 
dogmas into popular education. Nothing is 
more important than the teaching of the high- 
est ethics of moral conduct; nothing is more 
dangerous than the spirit of intolerance and 
unreasoning prejudice and fanaticism which 
follows in the wake of dogmatic theology. 
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FURTHER SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE LIFE OF THE SAGE OF CHELSEA.* 


A Boox Srupy. 


I. 
HOUSANDS of the more thoughtful 
among our English-speaking people 
who have been inspired and morally invigora- 
ted by the writings of Thomas Carlyle will 
derive great pleasure from these two fair vol- 
umes of letters, written for the most part to his 
family and most intimate friends; for in them 
we come wonderfully near to Carlyle the man. 
Here we see him when he is entirely off guard; 
and here it is, if ever, that we shall see and 
know the true Carlyle. One may consciously 
or unconsciously pose and masquerade during 
a life-time before the world, and the majority 
of those who have come under his influence 
may know little of the real character behind 
the mask; but go into the home of this man, 
see him in all moods, win his absolute confi- 
dence on every side of his nature so that he will 
in words and letters reveal his every hope, 
aspiration and desire, his real views of life, 
his failings, his strength and his weakness, and 
then you know the real man. In much the 
same way the reader of these new letters of 
Carlyle comes en rapport with the man as he is 
in every mood, as he reveals himself to his wife, 
his mother, his brothers, and his dearest per- 
sonal friends; and there is a peculiar interest 
attaching to such letters that is not present in 
the intimate personal correspondence of most 
great men, by reason of the strong sidelights 
they throw on the character of one whose 
fair fame has been cruelly darkened by one of 
the most brilliant word-painters and consum- 
mate special pleaders of the last century. 

We have always felt that Froude’s method 
of handling the characters of the Carlyles was 
a moral crime of no small proportions. That 
Carlyle was a life-long dyspeptic, gloomy and 
at times misanthropic, is freely admitted; but 
that he was such a man as Froude represents 
him to be we have never for a moment believed. 
And it is therefore with special pleasure that 
we have perused these new letters, which, as 
the editor truly observes, “reveal withal the 
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heart of their writer perhaps more than his 
genius; they bear evidence that the man who 
wrote them was not only sincere and candid, 
but also kindly disposed, full of sympathy and 
active helpfulness, ever ready with wise advice, 
friendly encouragement and practical benefi- 
cence to all those with whom he was brought 
in contact.” 

There is a melancholy interest attending the 
later letters of the great philosopher, and we 
are glad that the editor has had the wisdom to 
introduce them, for, as he observes: “ Although 
they are as a rule perhaps of less literary merit 
than those of earlier date, they will, it is be- 
lieved, serve to remove many prevalent mis- 
conceptions regarding Carlyle’s condition dur- 
ing these later years,—the part of his life that 
has been the most seriously misunderstood or 
misrepresented. The mythical story that he 
spent his last years in penitential sorrow and 
remorse (for the supposed ill-treatment of his 
wife) is not one that can be credited by those 
who were intimate with him, or who have read 
his correspondence, during the period referred 
to. It rests on idle gossip or hearsay, or on cer- 
tain humorously-exaggerated expressions in 
Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters, or on mistaken infer- 
ences from isolated extracts from Carlyle’s 
Journal which when read in its entirety and 
with a knowledge of the circumstances under 
which it was written, affords little or no evi- 
dence in justification of the allegation.” 

Carlyle’s Journal during the sad closing 
years of his life was, as he wrote, “mainly a 
record of sorrows.” It has been said by one 
who lived with him during these declining 
years that: 


“*When he was fairly well and in good spirits, 
day after day would go pleasantly past, and the 
Journal be allowed to lie unopened; but after a 
restless night, a spell of insomnia, dyspepsia, or 
hypochondria, the unfortunate Diary was cer- 
tain to be produced and an entry made in it 
symptomatic of his feelings at the moment. 
The Journal even as a whole gives a one-sided 
and far too sombre a view of his condition, and 
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it is peculiarly liable to misinterpretation or 
misconstruction, especially when extracts, chos- 
en for a purpose and detached from the con- 
text, are alone read.” 


In referring to his last days and the gloom 
that settled over him, which has been so cruelly 
misinterpreted, the editor points out that: 


“The increase of his sadness and gloomi- 
ness of mind began before the death of his 
wife; and the causes of it are not far to seek; 
he was entering the solemn valley of old-age; 
his health and strength were completely broken 
by long years of wearing toil and trouble; in 
1865 (more than a year before Mrs. Carlyle 
died), he emerged from his last herculean task, 
the Lije of Friedrich, in a state which he 
himself describes as one of ‘gloomy collapse of 
mind and body,’ of being ‘often enough low 
and dreary, truly helpless, weak as a sparrow, 
liver and nerves deeply wrong.’ And it was 
while still suffering under this collapse, that 
the great calamity of his life befell him, his 
loving, true-hearted and dearly loved Life- 
companion was suddenly snatched away from 
him, to be followed year after year by other 
losses, until as usually happens to those whose 
span of life has exceeded the three-score years 
and ten, all his early and intimate friends had 
gone before him. Here are the names of a few 
of the friends and relatives whose loss he sur- 
vived to mourn: Joseph Neuberg,John Chorley, 
Thomas Erskine, Mr. Foxton, his half-brother, 
John Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Eward Twisle- 
ton, John Forster, his brother Alexander, 
David Laing, and his brother Dr. Carlyle. 
No wonder that Carlyle felt lonely in these 
later years, and wrote pathetically: ‘The earth 
grows very solitary when all our loved ones are 
faded away to the Unseen Land!’” 


Il. 


Thomas Carlyle was one of the greatest 
prophets of any age. Few among the thought- 
moulders of the England of the last century 
did more to arouse the moral sensibilities or 
move the conscience-element in society than 
did he. His voice was like a clarion-call in 
midnight’s silent hour, that served a great pur- 
pose in arousing a people from a deadly, sloth- 
ful opportunism that was permeating society, 
making it indifferent to the ethical verities, and 
at once artificial, shallow, faithless, sordid, self- 
ish and frivolous. He was by no means the 
only voice that stirred the souls of men or com- 
pelled England to shake off her lethargy and 
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arise in moral strength and glory, for his most 
virile years fell in an hour when on every hand 
men of thought, conviction and action were 
ceaselessly at work. Carlyle and Mazzini 
were two of the mightiest conscience-forces of 
the thirties, forties and fifties in England; but 
they were nobly seconded by Kingsley, Mau- 
rice, Mackay, Massey, Elliot, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, Thomas Hood, Dickens, Bulwer, Cobden, 
Bright, and others. Indeed, this period was 
a veritable moral renaissance for the Mother 
Country that contrasts most strikingly with 
the years of ethical torpor and reaction 
which preceded the accession of William IV. 

We think it is safe to say that Thomas Car- 
lyle stood preéminent among the prophets 
of the last century who strove to impress men 
with a realization of the solemn and august 
meaning of life and with the grave duties that 
devolve on every child of the Infinite. He 
preached the gospel of Work in such a way that 
men felt the meaning of his message. He 
exalted the ideal of Duty until it became a pil- 
lar of fire guiding those lost in a sensuous and 
greed-infected wilderness. To him, as to his 
friend, the illustrious Italian exile, Duty was 
divine and life was a mission. His was the 
evangel of Work. On one occasion he de- 
clared that: 


“Conviction, were it never so excellent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into Conduct. 
Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that 
‘Doubt of any sort cannot be removed except 
by Action.” On which ground, too, let him 
who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may 
ripen into day, lay this other precept well to 
heart, which was to me of invaluable service: 
‘Do the duty which lies nearest thee,’ which 
thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy second duty 
will already have become clearer. May we 
not say, however, that the hour of Spiritual 
Enfranchisement is even this: When your 
Ideal World, wherein the whole man has been 
dimly struggling and inexpressibly languishing 
to work, becomes revealed, and thrown open; 
and when you discover, with amazement 
enough, like the Lothario in Wilhelm Meister, 
that your ‘America is here or nowhere.’ The 
Situation that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes, here, in this 
poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, 
wherein thou even now standest, here or no- 
where is thy Ideal: work it out therefrom; and 
working, believe, live, to be free. Fool! the 
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Ideal is thyself; the impediment too is in thy- 
self; thy Condition is but the stuff thou art to 
shape that same Ideal out of: what matters 
whether the stuff be of this sort or that, so the 
form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? O thou 
that pinest in the imprisonment of the actual, 
and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom 
wherein to rule and create, know this of a 
truth: the thing thou seekest is already with 
thee, ‘here or nowhere.’” 


And again he exclaims: 


“*Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.” Behind us, behind each 
one of us, lie six thousand years of human ef- 
fort, human conquest: before us is the bound- 
less Time, with its as yet uncreated and uncon- 
quered continents and Eldorados, which we, 
even we, have to conquer, to create; and from 
the bosom of Eternity shine for us celestial 


guiding-stars.” 


And still again: 


“Man is born to expend every particle of 
strength that God Almighty has given him in 
doing the work he finds he is fit for; to stand 
up to it to the last breath of life and do his 
best.” 


True, Carlyle had his limitations. He was 
the voice crying in the wilderness rather than 
the wide-visioned philosopher whose gospel is 
one that squares with the mighty laws of being, 
of growth and the onward sweep of civiliza- 
tion. He was a John the Baptist who arrested 
the attention, awakened the conscience, and 
brought men to themselves. He prepared the 
way for the teachers who more fully recognized 
the greatest truths disclosed in modern times. 
He was an iconoclast, an extreme individualist. 
The law of solidarity, the unity of life, the 
mutual dependence and interdependence of all 
the units in the human family, which the great 
Italian appreciated so keenly and which led 
him to see the orderly march of things from the 
dawn of time, the gradual ascent through un- 
known eons, and the splendid destiny that lies 
beyond, did not impress Carlyle in a soul-com- 
pelling way. And thus in an age when every- 
thing was making for “association,” “codpera- 
tion” and “union,” the mightiest ethical and 
economic facts which the most advanced phil- 
osophers appreciated, escaped him. Had he 
seen the truth as Mazzini saw it, his French 
Revolution would have been one of the most 
coherent and masterful pieces of literature 
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known to any age instead of a marvelous pan- 
orama of wonderful word-pictures, devoid of 
historical sense of proportion and wanting in 
philosophical insight. And just here we are 
tempted to quote from Mazzini’s masterly crit- 
icism of Carlyle as the historian of the French 
Revolution, because we feel that the brief ex- 
tracts, fragmentary though they be, will per- 
haps enable the reader to understand what we 
have long felt to be the capital defect in the 
works of Thomas Carlyle, and because the 
facts dwelt upon by the Italian philosopher are 
truths that we all should take to heart: 


“There is but one defect in Mr. Carlyle, in 
my opinion, but that one is vital: it influences 
all he does, it determines all his views; for logic 
and system rule the intellect even when the lat- 
ter pretends to rise the most against them. I 
refer to his view of the collective intelligence of 
our times. 

“That which rules the period which is now 
commencing, in all its manifestations; that 
which makes every one at the present day 
complain, and seek good as well as bad rem- 
edies—that which everywhere tends to substi- 
tute, in politics, democracy for governments 
founded upon privilege—in social economy, 
association for unlimited competition—in re- 
ligion, the spirit of universal tradition for the 
solitary inspiration of the conscience—is the 
work of an idea which not only alters the aim 
but changes the starting-point of human activ- 
ity; it is the collective thought seeking to sup- 
plant the individual thought in the social or- 
ganism; the spirit of Humanity visibly substi- 
tuting itself (for it has been always silently and 
unperceived at work) for the spirit of man. 

“In the past, we studied one by one the 
small leaves of the calix, the petals of the cor- 
olla; at the present day our attention is turned 
to the full expansion of the flower. . . . From 
the point of view of the individual we have 
gained the idea of right; we have worked out 
(were it only in thought) liberty and equality— 
the two great guarantees of all personality: we 
proceed further—we stammer out the words 
Duty—that is to say, something which can only 
be derived from the general law—and associa- 
tion—that is to say, something which requires 
a common object, a common belief. The pro- 
longed plaint of millions crushed beneath the 
wheels of competition has warned us that free- 
dom of labor does not suffice to render industry 
what it ought to be, the source of material life 
to the state in all its members: the intellectual 
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anarchy to which we are a prey has shown us 
that liberty of conscience does not suffice to 
render religion the source of moral life to the 
state in all its members. 

“We have begun to suspect, not only that 
there is upon the earth something greater, more 
holy, more divine that the individual—namely, 
Humanity—the collective Being always living, 
learning, advancing toward God, of which we 
are but the instruments; but that it is alone 
from the summit of this collective idea, from 
the conception of the Universal Mind, ‘of 
which,’ as Emerson says, ‘each individual man 
is one more incarnation,’ that we can derive our 
mission, the rule of our life, the aim of our soci- 
eties. We labor at this at the present day. 


“* We thirst for unity : we seek it in a new and 
larger expression of mutual responsibility of 
the men towards each other,—the indissoluble 
copartnery of all generations and all individuals 
in the human race. We begin to comprehend 
those beautiful words of St. Paul (Romans, 
xii., 5): ‘We being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another.’ 
We seek the harmony and meaning of the 
worth of individuals in a comprehensive view of 
the collective whole. Such is the tendency of 
the present times, and whosoever does not 
labor in accordance with it, necessarily remains 
behind. 

“Mr. Carlyle comprehends only the indi- 
vidual; the true sense of the unity of the human 
race escapes him. He sympathizes with all 
men, but it is with the separate life of each, and 
not with their collective life. He readily looks 
at every man as the representative, the incarna- 
tion in a manner, of an idea: he does not be- 
lieve in a ‘supreme idea, represented progress- 
ively by the development of mankind taken asa 
a whole.’ . . . He does not feel sufficiently the 
existence of the greater bond between the gen- 
erations past, present, and future. The great 
religious idea, the continued development of 
Humanity by a collective labor, according to an 
educational plan designed by Providence, fore- 
felt from age to age by a few rare intellects, and 
proclaimed in the last fifty years by the greatest 
European thinkers, finds but a feeble echo, or 
rather no echo at all, in his soul. 


“Carlyle does not recognize in a people— 
nor, a fortiori, in Humanity—any collective life 
or collective aim. He recognizes only individ- 
uals. For him, therefore, there is not, there 
cannot be, any providential law—in fact every 


law contemplates mankind as a whole—nor 
any intelligible chain of connection between 
cause and effect.” 


Here we have the secret of Carlyle’s weak- 
ness—a weakness which, as Mazzini points out 
in these lines, renders Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion of negative value, if indeed its influence is 
not positively bad: 


“When all have vanished, you rouse your- 
self from the whirling vortex, like one awaking 
from nightmare; you look around, as if for 
some vestige of these fleeting images, seeking if 
they have left aught behind them to suggest 
some explanation of enigma. You see naught 
but the void: three words alone remain as sum- 
mary of the entire history—Bastile, Constitu- 
tion, Guillotine. 

“This mournful trilogy is the summing-up of 
the narrative of the greatest event of modern 
times; and whilst it makes known to us the in- 
tellectual secret of the writer, who has only 
seized the material and external side of that 
event, does it not also reveal the secret of his 
soul—unknown, it may be, even to himself— 
and the penalty he has to pay for not hav- 
ing searched deeper while yet able to do so? 
Terror and discouragement. The Constitu- 
tion—the aim of every effort during that per- 
iod—is placed between a prison and a scaffold: 
three epigrams, taken from Goethe, accom- 
pany the three words he has chosen as titles for 
his three volumes; and the last concludes with 
a menace to all those who believe in the possi- 
bility of constituting themselves apostles of 
liberty. 

“A Bastile, a Constitution, and a Guillotine.” 


Had Carlyle apprehended the law of solidar- 
ity and its meaning, he would have seen in the 
Revolution something far different from what 
he pictured—something, indeed, very like 
Mazzini’s magnificent summary of the true 
meaning of this great cataclysm, as found in 
the following passage: 


“The Revolution,—that is to say, the tumult 
and fury of the Revolution—perished ; the form 
perished, as all forms perish when their task 
is accomplished, but the idea of the Rev- 
olution survived. That idea, freed from every 
temporary envelope or disguise, now reigns 
forever, a fixed star in the intellectual firma- 
ment; it is numbered among the conquests of 
Humanity. 

“Every great idea is immortal; the French 
Revolution rekindled the sense of Right, of 
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liberty, and of equality in the human soul, 
never henceforth to be extinguished; it awak- 
ened France to the consciousness of the inviol- 
ability of her national life; and awakened in 
every people a perception of the powers of col- 
lective will, and a conviction of ultimate vic- 
tory, of which none can deprive them. It 
summed up and concluded (in the political 
sphere) one epoch of Humanity, and led us to 
the confines of the next. 

“These are results which will not pass away; 
they defy every protocol, constitutional theory, 
or veto of despotic power.” 


The failure to come into full rapport with the 
meaning of the most vital truth that had dawn- 
ed on the age in which he lived, made Carlyle 
merely the forerunner or the voice in the wild- 
erness, rather than a mighty constructive social 
philosopher. And yet time and again he 
caught fleeting glimpses of this greatest truth 
of the age, as many of his nobler passages at- 
test. In these words the true prophet speaks 


to the conscience of his generation: 


“We are here to do God’s will. The only 
key to a right life is self-renunciation. The 
man who lives for self, who works for selfish 
ends, is a charlatan at bottom, no matter how 
great his powers. The man who lives for self 
alone has never caught a vision of the true 
meaning and order of the universe. Human 
life is a solemn thing,—an arena wherein God’s 
purpose is to be worked out. I must, with 
open, spiritual vision, behold in this universe, 
and through it, the mighty All, its Creator, in 
his beauty and grandeur. . . . His purpose, 
not mine, shall be carried out, for to that end 
the universe exists. Life shall be a barren, 
worthless thing for me unless I seek to fall in 
with God’s plan, and do the work he has sent 
me here todo. Ah, then the torturous pangs 
of disappointed hopes, jealousy and despair 
shall be at rest, and I, now in harmony with 
God, can sing at my work, and amid my toil 
find blessed rest. For, what though I fail to 
reach the mark I set before me; what though 
its immediate results have been small? The 
very attempt, persevered in, of working out 
the Divine purpose in my life has made that 
life a truly noble one. Now, indeed, I am 
independent of the world’s smile or frown, since 
I am in harmony with God, and have his smile 
as the light of my life. I have got into the 
blessed region of the ‘ Everlasting Yea.’ And 
however ill outwardly and apparently, all is 
going well for me inwardly and ultimately.” 
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Though on account of the limitations to 
which we have referred, it is, we think, prob- 
able that Carlyle will not exert an ever-increas- 
ing influence on the brain and heart of civiliza- 
tion, as will Mazzini on the one hand or Emer- 
son on the other, yet he will long be a fountain 
of inspiration for upward-striving souls. His 
words will continue to quicken life on its high- 
est plane and fire in the heart of youth that 
holy moral enthusiasm that is as vital to the 
life of a nation or civilization as is oxygen to the 
physical body. 

Il. 

Civilization has far too few Carlyles,— those 
fearless men of thought who break up fatal 
moral inertia and arrest reaction and the down- 
ward course of life. When we remember how 
powerfully his austere call to the brain and 
conscience of his age impressed the best think- 
ers who came under his influence, we feel a 
profound regret that Froude should have used 
his splendid natural power to paint a picture 
that has served to lower Carlyle in the eyes of 
the world and weaken the force of his message 
over the minds of many. For though one may 
hold that a true message should influence the 
brain, regardless of the source from which it 
comes, the fact remains that for a majority of 
us an ethical message loses much of its force if 
we find that the prophet or teacher was at best 
a sign-board pointing to the green pastures 
into which he failed to go. It is not denied 
that Carlyle was earnest, simple in life, sincere; 
that he hated shams and artificiality; that he 
was an indefatigable worker. And in the 
light of competent testimony, strikingly rein- 
forced by these voluminous letters to his wife, 
mother, ‘brothers and other dear friends, 
wherein his true self is visible if it is ever 
shown, we think the fact is established beyond 
cavil thatthe was by no means the man that 
Froude would have us believe him to be in his 
home and among his dearest ones. This con- 
viction, we think, will be inevitable when one 
peruses these two volumes, for here speaks the 
true man in intimate converse with all who 
were nearest to him during the period of forty 
years (from March, 1830, to February, 1879). 
One comes very near to the throbbing heart 
and pulsating brain of this tireless worker, 
who reads these letters nearer, we imagine, 
than he can approach in any other volumes. 

These letters reveal a real man of sturdy 
moral fiber; a conscience-guided child of the 
Infinite, who has made Duty the mainspring 
of his life, who has a message for his fellow- 
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men, the burden of which is that in Work— 
the faithful performance of life’s labor, and in 
fidelity to high ideals is found the way to self- 
mastery and salvation. Here we find a man 
who intensely believed in the saving power of 
his message, and in his tireless life of labor 
practiced his own precepts to the limit of his 
physical powers. A man who by nature and 
early environment was rendered grave and 
deeply serious is nevertheless here found to be 
tender, generous and kindly, ever ready to aid 
others, ever sending little gifts of money to the 
needy in a quiet, unostentatious manner, ever 
ready to help with advice those in need of aid, 
—in a word, constantly extending his hand to 
the less fortunate ones. A man who though 
rarely free from the eating pains of dyspepsia 
and the great mental depression incident to that 
disorder, is yet not unfrequently cheerful and 
usually strong in the possession of a sublime 
faith. To those who would clear the reputa- 
tion of Carlyle from the false impressions that 
have gone forth, this work will be invaluable; 
and the charm and interest of the content-mat- 
ter will enthrall those readers who enjoy the 
intimate and personal correspondence of illus- 
trious men. 

Many of the letters are so good that did 
space permit we should quote extensively. 
Under the circumstances we content ourselves 
with a few extracts from family correspon- 
dence, concerned mainly with the departure 
for America of a brother and the solicitude of 
Carlyle especially for his mother. These de- 
lightful glimpses into a home glorified by simple 
yet true affection will help us to understand 
the loving nature of this man who in the 
popular imagination was lacking in tender 
affections. 

In 1843 Thomas Carlyle’s brother Alexan- 
der, after a desperate struggle to make a living 
for his family, found himself worsted in the 
conflict. Ruin stared him in the face if he 
remained in Scotland, and after deliberation 
and many family councils it was decided wisest 
for him to fare forth to Canada and build a 
new home. Below is a characteristic letter 
from the philosopher to his brother: 


““My dear Brother— Yesterday I had a Let- 
ter from the Doctor, who had seen you as he 
passed thro’ Ecclefechan; you need not doubt 
but the news he gave me was interesting. You 
have now finished the sale of your effects in 
Ecclefechan, this very day you must have been 
removing from your house, into some other 


temporary abode; and in a short time, it ap- 
pears, you are to make a much farther remov- 
al, and try the new country over the sea. My 
dear Brother, it is a great and painful enter- 
prise; but, I trust in Heaven, it may be a bless- 
ed one. My thoughts have been with you 
constantly in these days; ever and anon the 
image of poor Ecclefechan, and my good 
Brother closing his sorrowful battle there, has 
risen on me strangely thro’ whatever I might 
be looking at here. Courage, my Brother! 
You will get thro’ all those pains and confus- 
ions; you will cut your way, like a brave man, 
into new battleground, and rise into victory 
yet, if it please God! Few sights I have look- 
ed on have been painfuller to me than that of a 
man with your energies and qualities struggling 
in such a scene, under such galling impedi- 
ments, as you have long been. I have a clear 
hope that better times, and a more generous 
fight, are appointed for you in that new home. 
You will have no miserable Laird or other 
Fellow-mortal whatever, to ask leave of there; 
you will, at least, appeal direct to the Great 
powers, and ask them whether you deserve to 
prosper or not. It seems to me a most blessed 
change; worthy of being purchased at a very 
great cost of pain. 

“The report John gives us of your present 
mood of mind is very satisfactory. He rather 
complains that you have not yielded to his 
scheme of going out to Canada first, and look- 
ing at it: this surely was Kindly intended on his 
part, but on the whole both Jane and I are of 
opinion that your own resolution for your own 
behoof is the wise one. It will be a confused 
forbidding aspect that the new country offers 
you; but under that first look, which you will 
not let dishearten you, there will be a second 
look, there will lie all manner of possibilities, 
which to the brave man will become more and 
more productive. On the whole, is it not better 
that you buckle to it, as you mean to do, reso- 
lutely, with your whole heart, at once? ‘There 
is a puddle at every town-end,’ says the pro- 
verb: it is better to get thro’ that, perhaps, 
without looking at it farther. I anticipate 
great things for you in that new way of life,— 
first of all far better health than you have had 
lately; healthy honest field-work, far better 
for the body; and then still more, the awaken- 
ing of a generous manful hope in your heart 
and mind, such as has long been absent in 
these late sorrowful times. 

“Your parting with us all will be painful; 
yes, dear Brother, it will be a cruel sorrow; 
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but on the whole this too must be borne. Nay, 
you are not to think it a final leave you are tak- 
ing of any of us: Canada, by steam and other 
means, is coming daily closer to Britain; for 
my share, I see not but it is likelier the whole 
of them may have to go out to you if times do 
not mend. There is positively no existence 
for an industrious tiller of the soil in this coun- 
try in our day; and the view I have of the days 
that are coming often makes me shudder! 
To struggle out one’s own life in such a country 
is dreary; but to leave a quantity of children 
in such a scene, which grows yearly more un- 
manageable, is frightful. No; rather consider 
yourself as the harbinger and pioneer of the 
others, than as one cut off from them: the 
blessing of God does rest upon the brave man, 
who with a sincere wise heart goes forth in the 
name of God. 

“T remember well at this moment, the last 
look I got of Jamie and you, as I went off, in 
the steamer towards this place some eight years 
ago. I felt that I was gone from you; but that 
I had been bound and compelled to go;— 
that, in the name of Heaven, I must now do 
and struggle! In the midst of pain a better 
feeling arises: it is good for a man that he be 
cast, from time to time, forth from his old 
refuges, and made to try what his relation with 
the great seen and unseen Realities is!—I hope 
yet to see you in Canada some day; and sit by 
your hearth on ground that belongs to yourself 
and the Maker alone!— 

“Jack talks of £300 as a sum that you would 
have a fair chance with, were it lying ready for 
you on your landing on the other side. I can 
only say that I will right heartily go halves with 
him in any such sum that may be considered 
fittest; and it will be a true tho’ small relief to 
my mind to do so. I know [not] whether I 
should have spoken to you about this at all; 
for perhaps he has not yet mentioned it to you, 
and the consultation may be still incomplete: 
but I could not help signifying my readiness 
even before the time. 

“Our poor dear Mother will suffer sore; but 
you, of course, will do ali that is in you to spare 
her true heart any sorrow that is not inevitable. 
The good old heart of a Mother! She is the 
saddest and tenderest sight we have in this 
world; one could weep floods of tears, were 
there not something in it of a sacredness that 
led one beyond tears. It was the most high 
God that made Mothers and the sacred affec- 
tion of children’s hearts: yes, it was He;—and 
shall it not, in the end, be all well; on this side 
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of death, or beyond death? We will pray 
once more from our inmost heart, if we can, 
‘Our Father which art in Heaven, thy will be 
done!’ 

“Last week you would receive a Post-Office 
order (or was it the beginning of this week) 
for two pounds. I think it was not specifically 
mentioned that one of the pounds was a gift 
to the poor little [Laddie] who has just arrived, 
and is lying asleep on its Mother’s Knee, little 
conscious of all this bustle! I hope there will 
be something for snaps to Jane and Tom 
besides.—I expect to hear very soon from the 
Doctor again. I send my blessing to you all; 
and am ever 

“Your affectionate Brother, 
“T. CaRLYLe.” 


To his mother Le wrote, after hearing from 
his brother John of the departure of Alexander: 


“My dear Mother—John’s second Letter 
of to-day is just come. . . . He says you bore 
your great sorrow with the firmness we have 
known in you, ‘like a Christian and a brave 
woman.” It is what I had to also,— 
thank Heaven for it. You have had much to 
suffer, dear Mother, and are grown old in this 
Valley of Tears; but you say always, as all of 
us should say, ‘Have we not many mercies 
too?’ Is there not above all, and in all, a 
Father watching over us; through whom all 
sorrows shall yet work together for good ?— 
Yes, it is even so. Let us try to hold by that 
as an anchor both sure and steadfast.” 


A little over a year after his brother had 
moved to Canada, he writes as follows, des- 
cribing a visit to the old home: 


“Our dear old Mother was in waiting for me 
that morning Jamie brought me up from the 
steamer; she has run about unweariedly ever 
since, and nothing can prevent her from the 
most restless endeavor to make her guest better 
and better off,—far better than he has any need 
or wish of. She is in what one must call very 
good health for her; not much weaker than 
when I saw her last: her hands shake a little 
more, I think, and that is almost all the change 
one notices in her. She varies 
however, from day to day; has slept indifferent- 
ly last night, for instance,—we cannot expect 
her now to be strong. She does not mourn 
audibly for your absence; indeed she says ex- 
pressly with thankfulness, you seem for all your 
sadness of mind to be doing really better than 
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there was any clear chance of here. Good 
Mother! She is quite cheery yet, when moder- 
ately well in health; looks back with still resig- 
nation on many a sorrow, and forward with 
humble pious trust. It is beautiful to see how 
in the gradual decay of all other strength, the 
strength of her heart and affection still survives, 
as it were, fresher than ever;—the soul of Life 
refuses to grow old with the body of Life; one 
of the most affecting sights! We were talking 
last night of the death of Margaret,—that un- 
forgettable night when you and I rode down 
from Craigenputtoch ;—and were all again, as 
it were, brought together, the Dead of us and 
the Absent of us; in a sad but to me a very 
solemn and profitable manner. . . . Let us 
be thankful for many blessings such as fall to 
the lot of few. Good Parents whom you can 
honor, it is the foundation of all good for a 


”° 


man. 


During this visit to his old home he writes 
his wife as follows: 


““Dearest—perhaps you will be anxious if 
I do not write a word this night; you shall have 
a little bulletin, therefore—tho’ otherwise 
there is almost Jess than nothing to be said. 
For in truth I am not very well—which means 
first of all, that I am dreadfully lazy, indisposed 
for any exertion but that of breathing: . . . 
I go strolling out every morning; wind round 
generally till I intercept the Postman; if I find 
a Letter from you in his pocket, it is the event 
of the day: I return home with it glad; get 
into the easiest combination of chairs, with 
some silly Book in my hand, or without any 
Book, except my own foolish faculties of Mem- 
ory and Anticipation; and so, with a few dawd- 
lings out and in, to the hilltop or farther, pen- 
sively pass the day. To-morrow I hope to be 
brisker; to-night, not having yet had walking 
enough, I propose to go to Ecclefechan with 
this: walking under cloud of night being still 
much to my taste. Our weather yet continues 
dry; all the world has a certain mournful 
beauty; and sings strange unrhymed stanzas 
to me as I rove about in it. 


“What you tell me to-day of Tennyson’s 
Pension is very welcome indeed. Poor Alfred, 
may it do him good;—‘a Wife to keep him 
unaisy,’ will be attainable now, if his thoughts 
tend that way. . . . By the bye, was it not I 
that first spoke of that Pension, and set it 


afloat in the world! In that case it may be 
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defined as our ukase not less than Peel’s. 
This world is a most singular place! 

“My Friedrich der Grosse went done last 
night: I read it with many reflections; mean 
to inquire yet farther about the man. Der 
Grosse Fritz: if I had any turn for travelling, 
I should hold it very interesting indeed to go to 
Berlin, and try to make more acquaintance 
with him and bis people. They are both of 
them very strange. Alas, what is the meaning 
of this that they call Literature? “German 
Literature’ should have contrived to give us 
some melodious image of this greatest German 
Man, living in very difficult circumstances, 
next door neighbor to it! German Literature 
too is but a smallish matter in comparison. 

“Not a word to-night about my home-com- 
ing. This is not a night for taking resolutions: 
all I can say is, The time is now nigh. Total 
Idleness does not answer me long. Mud 
superadded would almost instantly send me 
off. For the rest I really am getting a little 
better in health,—really but very slowly. 
You would smile to see my diet: two light- 
boiled eggs with a cup of curds-and-cream, I 
have dined twice upon that.—Jamie advances 
rapidly in his shearing. Isabella seems to be 
a little better; comes up stairs almost every day. 
Our Butter was churned and put up two days 
ago. Is your meal done, or how? Adieu, 
dear Goody mine! I love thee very well after 
all, my lassie! T. C.” 


We close these extracts with a characteristic 
letter to his mother: 


““My dear good Mother— . . . This morn- 
ing we had again a Note from John: he is very 
punctual about writing; which, as well as his 
being near you and always within reach, is a 
great comfort to us. In the Note before last 
he told us of a ham you were about sending; 
good kind Mother! It was very wise and 
right that he advised you not to send it at 
present; but the thought of its being intended 
to be sent is, and will remain, a thing of real 
value to me. It is one of a thousand such 
things with which my poor life, ever since it 
began, has been made rich by you. Whatever 
other things have gone wrong with me, the 
love of my true Mother never went wrong; but 
followed me ever inseparable, in good and evil 
fortune, and I should be harder of heart than 
is suitable for man if I could ever forget the 
fact. And, alas, what can I do in return for 
you, dear Mother? Nothing, nothing! I 
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will try to live by the noble example you show- 
ed; and to hold fast for myself, and speak 
abroad as I can for others, the precious sim- 
ple wisdom I learned from my Mother; ‘et 
that be a comfort to her in her old age, in look- 
ing back upon a long life that has many sor- 
rows in it. And let us all take Courage, 
courage; and look, with humble trust, for a 
good issue to all that was really good in us; and 
thro’ Time and thro’ Eternity, never quit that 
sacred hope. Oh thank you, thank you, dear 
pious-hearted Mother, for the precious breed- 
ing you gave me: things that I feel to be wise, 
to be God’s truth, and fit to be spoken aloud 
before all mortals, and even thundered in 
their ears in these sad days,—how often do 
I find with an unspeakable tenderness of 
recollection, ‘That is thy Mother's, now; 
that thou got from thy poor Mother, long 
ago! May God reward her for it,—as of a 
surety He will and does!’—I think, the older 
I grow, the more entirely I feel myself my 
Father’s and my Mother’s Son; and have 
more and more reason to be thankful, and 
piously proud, that I had such parents. Cour- 
age, dear Mother, we will not fear anything, 
but hope till death and thro’ death! The soul 
that has been devoutly loyal to the Highest, 


that soul has the eternal privilege to hope. 
For GOOD is appointed to it, and not evil, 
as God liveth! 

“ . . . Jane is going off towards you, she 


decides, on Saturday first, . . . Poor little 
Jeannie, she is greatly failed, and I think even 
failed since last year; but she has a wonderful 
spirit in her still, and fights along never yield- 
ing—... 

“T am ever my good old Mother’s affection- 
ate Son—with blessings and prayers,— 

“T. CaRiYLe.” 


To us the letters that hold the greatest 
charm are those written to his mother. The 
bond of affection between these two was ex- 
tremely strong. Little “Tom” was from 
early childhood the idol of the poor, hard- 
working Scotch woman, who had known so 
little of life but incessant toil. It will be re- 
membered that when he started to Edinburgh 
to attend the University, the mother, who had 
never learned to write, mastered that art, so 
difficult to acquire for one mature in years and 
whose hands are stiffened with toil, that she 
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might be able to write to her boy. One can 
almost see this sturdy Scotch mother, after her 
long hours of manual work, laboriously 
scratching this characteristic letter: 


“Son Tom,—I received your kind and 
pleasant letter. Nothing is more satisfying 
to me than to hear of your welfare. Keep up 
your heart, my brave boy. You ask kindly 
after my health. I complain as little as pos- 
sible. When the day is clear it has a great 
effect on me. But upon the whole I am as 
well as I can expect, thank God. I have sent 
a little butter and a few cakes, with a box to 
bring home your clothes. Send them all home 
that I may wash and sort them at once. Oh, 
man, could I but write! I'll tell ye a’ when 
we meet, but I must in the meantime content 
myself. Do send me a long letter; it revives 
me greatly; and tell.me honestly if you read 
your chapter e’en and morn, lad. You mind 
I hod if not your hand, I hod your foot of it. 
Tell me if there is anything you want in par- 
ticular. I must run to pack the box, so I am, 

“Your affectionate mother, 
“Marcaret CARLYLE.” 


These extracts which we have given from 
the New Letters of Thomas Carlyle have 
been selected more for the purpose of showing 
the warm heart, the simplicity, sincerity, faith 
and trust of this brave and robust thinker, so 
rugged in soul and so sick in body. True, 
they may be somewhat wanting in the exuber- 
ance of emotion and the florid verbiage char- 
acteristic of warm-blooded southern peoples; 
and they may bear the stamp of the reserve and 
repression which are characteristic of the hardy 
Scots who for generations have been under the 
austere teachings of Knox; but on the other 
hand they reveal a truly noble soul, transparent, 
honest, sincere, brave, loving and tender. 
And what is true of these extracts is true of the 
correspondence that makes up the volumes. 
They embody the spirit that pervades the 
entire work and which speaks more eloquently 
than autobiography or biography could speak 
of the real Carlyle,—the brave, true man, the 
sturdy prophet of Duty, the apostle of Work, 
—the thinker who, often confused in thought 
because of the vantage-ground from which he 
viewed life, was yet true—absolutely true— 
to the dictates of conscience and faithful to the 
Ideal. 
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The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus. By M. E. 
Waller. Cloth. $12. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


I. 


The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus is one of the 
very few American novels of the present year 
that is worthy of special notice and of a place 
in the libraries of those who desire to collect 
pure, wholesome and inspiring fiction. It is 
at once realistic and idealistic: realistic in the 
remarkable fidelity exhibited in picturing New 
England country life in a remote mountain re- 
gion; idealistic in all else pertaining to the ro- 
mance. Here the wonderful beauty of our fair 
Jand, which is so often lost on the dwellers in 
some of the most picturesque regions, is de- 
scribed by one who has seen and felt the mystic 
spell which the Great Mother throws over the 
imagination of her loved children who have 
eyes to see and the poet’s soul to appreciate her 
multitudinous and ever-changing charm. Yet 
even truer or more absolutely faithful to detail 
are the pictures of the simple life of the coun- 
try-folk. The homely tasks and the unlettered 
speech are set down so simply and convincingly 
that one feels himself in the presence of those 
with whom many of us have been at some time 
fortunate enough to associate. Here we find 
that wholesome realism, innocent of pruriency 
or abnormality, which so strongly marked the 
earlier stories of Miss Wilkins and was perhaps 
the chief factor in making them so popular. 
But beyond the more than photographic ac- 
curacy with which the country and country- 
life are portrayed in The Wood-Carver of 
*Lympus the spirit of realism presumes not to 
go; and thenceforth the romance is dominated 
by a noble idealism that is as helpfully sugges- 
tive as it is restful and invigorating. 

The characters, of which there is quite a 
number, represent persons in various stations 
and walks of life, and are as a rule well drawn. 
In the central figure, Hugh Armstrong, the 
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crippled wood-carver, we have an unusually 
fine piece of character delineation in which the 
author displays keen insight, especially in 
reflecting the inner workings of the human 
mind. This psychological element, though 
not pressed to undue lengths, adds greatly to 
the strength of the delineation, because the 
author’s touch is true at every point. She 
enters into the inner court of the soul and be- 
holds the workings of a mind which at the 
opening of the romance is shrouded in the 
darkness of despair, with reason tottering on 
the brink of the dark precipice. How such a 
one, bereft of hope, doomed to lie helpless 
through a lifetime, after he had planned a 
career of glorious activity, would feel is here 
presented with convincing power; and the 
author is equally happy in describing the work- 
ings of the same mind as the hero emerges 
from the night into the light, for the darkness 
gives place to the gray dawn and that in turn 
to the rose flush and purple splendor that her- 
ald the white light of day. 


Il. 


The story is largely concerned with the lives 
of two of earth’s unfortunate children, one a 
shut-in, the other a shut-out. The shut-in is 
Hugh Armstrong, an ambitious youth, who 
being home from the academy two years prior 
to the opening of the story, while helping his 
uncle to fell trees was struck by a falling trunk 
which so injured his spine that from that time 
his lower limbs have been absolutely helpless. 

The shut-out is little Theodora, commonly 
called “'Twiddie.” 

When the story opens Hugh Armstrong is 
represented as one of the most hopeless of 
earth’s children. The two years of imprison- 
ment and the constant conviction that he is 
worse than useless to his people have filled his 
soul with bitterness and dark thoughts. He 
daily curses God and his fate. He has reached 
the verge of insanity and is meditating suicide 
when a stranger from New York, Phillip Van- 
ever, chances on the little country home. He 
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is a young man of wealth and refinement, with 
a warm, sympathetic and generous heart that 
goes out in love to all earth’s unfortunates. 
He wins the affection of the shut-in, interests 
him in wood-carving and in the reading of the 
world’s best authors. Hugh Armstrong is a 
natural artist, a man with a poet’s soul and 
the love of detail so necessary to those who 
would excel in carving. Soon he becomes an 
expert, for he has found a field in which his 
imagination and native genius can find full 
expression. Through his new friend orders 
come for his work from the city. He is en- 
abled to earn enough to pay off the mortgage 
on the farm. 

Three other people from the great outside 
world, friends of Phillip Vanever, come to 
Olympus and play an important part in the 
story. Especially is this true of beautiful 
Madeline Cope, of Baltimore, who later mar- 
ries Phillip Vanever, and Franz Waldort, the 
Californian, a son of a forty-niner, and an 
eminent geologist, who later marries Twiddie. 
The characters of Phillip, Franz, and Madeline 
are well drawn. The first two have come up 
from the darkness, but their souls have risen 
superior to the blighting influences that came 
as a result of unfortunate environment and 
lack of early training. Madeline Cope is an 
ideal creation, who, if she at times impresses 
us as being a little too ethereal for our old 
world, is nevertheless a pure, inspiring and 
elevating influence—a noble ideal of what our 
twentieth-century womanhood should strive 
to realize. 

In Twiddie, the wild-rose of the mountains, 
the author introduces one of those most un- 
fortunate members of society,—the shut-out, 
the illegitimate, who though guiltless of any 
fault is shunned by the Christian world much 
as were the lepers of old. To us this phenom- 
enon—the treatment by society of the illegiti- 
mate children—is one of the most hideous 
moral crimes that blot Christian civilization. 
It seems almost incredible that after two thous- 
and years of nominal acceptance of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, this most unfortunate class 
should receive a treatment that is the very an- 
tithesis of the teachings inculcated by the pre- 
cept, in the spirit, and by the life of the peerless 
Nazarene. Twiddie’s history, bound up as 
it is in the lives of the four other principal 
characters of the story, touches the reader at 
every point; while her development in charac- 
ter, her progress in culture and learning, and 
the gladness that comes after the storm and 
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stress to enrich and crown her life, give the 
satisfaction which, thanks to the constitution 
of the human mind, is only present when the 
right comes uppermost and justice is ultimately 
realized 


The story is marked in a striking degree by 
a purity of thought and a delicacy of touch in 
handling subjects that in unskilled hands 
might easily have proved unpleasant and re- 
pulsive; and though there are skeletons in the 
closets, as is so frequently the case in real life, 
there is no villain in the story. On the other 
hand every character is striving consciously or 
unconsciously for self-development and mas- 
tership. Every face is turned toward the 
heights. Thus the impulsion of the story is 
upward. 

The romance, though not strong in dramatic 
scenes, is deeply interesting from almost the 
opening page. The influence it leaves on the 
mind is altogether good and pleasing. It is as 
though we were journeying from a darkened 
valley onward and upward into the light, where 
with each mile traversed the horizon broadens 
and the atmosphere becomes more invigorat- 


ing. 

Sevastopol and Other Military Tales. By 
Leo Tolstoi. Cloth. Pp. 326. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


One oF the most timely and important books 
of recent months is the new English edition of 
Sevastopol and other of Count Tolstoi’s mili- 
tary tales, translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude.. We say timely, because we know of 
no better antidote to the spirit of militarism 
that has been too frequently fostered by press, 
church and school in recent decades in the 
republic than this volume, containing a num- 
ber of war-stories and embracing the personal 
experiences of the illustrious author during the 
most famous siege of modern times. Here 
we see war in its grim reality, described by one 
who saw all he pictures and who had the com- 
manding genius and imagination to so repro- 
duce his impressions as to make the reader 
feel and understand the essential tragedy and 
hideous savagery of war. Before Tolstoi and 
Zola had enriched literature with their wonder- 
fully faithful portrayals of the demoralizing, 
disintegrating and brutalizing influence of war, 
or Verestchagin had horrified the civilized 
world by his pitilessly realistic paintings of 
battles and the incidents of military campaigns, 
the whole subject had been treated in literature, 
song and art in a purely romantic and pitifully 
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partial manner. The gold-lace and epaulettes, 
the martial music and the gay parade, the 
victories and the moments of triumph,—these 
and similar subjects had engrossed the poets, 
novelists and artists, so that their treatment 
had been such as to bring into bright relief 
only the showy, pleasing and herioc phases of 
military campaigns, and even these were 
usually highly idealized. Thus for genera- 
tions, and indeed for centuries, the youths were 
so educated as to gain a false conception of 
war at almost every point. 

Count Tolstoi led the movement which 
warred against war by compelling the intelli- 
gent to understand what it really meant. The 
present volume is a case in point. It was 
written before the apostle of renunciation had 
received his spiritual baptism; but it is never- 
theless one of the most powerful antidotes to 
the military mania in literature, simply because 
it pictures war as it is. Here one sees the 


soldiers standing at their posts, or perhaps 
sitting in friendly converse on the battlements, 
and the next moment he beholds them torn 
and mangled almost beyond recognition. 
Here are arms and legs crushed or severed 
from bodies; here is a man with his whole 
breast torn open; and here is one with part of 


his head blown off. And these are the men 
one has so lately through the author come to 
know and in whom he has come to feel a deep 
interest. These are the men who a moment 
ago were smiling into each other’s eyes, reciting 
incidents of home life or describing loved ones 
now praying for them in cottages and palaces 
far removed from the scenes of carnage and 
death. Tolstoi saw all these things during the 
siege of Sevastopol, where, it will be remem- 
bered, for eleven months the Russians held 
out against the combined forces of England, 
France and Sardinia. 

The stories in this book gave Count Tolstoi 
an international reputation and placed him in 
the first rank of the literary men of Russia at 
the time when they were written. Nor is it 
strange, as they bear the stamp of genius; 
they reveal the presence of that wonderful 
imaginative power that marks the work of 
great novelists, poets and artists. Quite apart 
from the ethical value of the stories, the work is 
noteworthy as being a masterpiece of literature. 
Count Tolstoi is not only one of the greatest 
conscience-forces of our time, one of the noblest 
prophets of any age, but he is one of the great- 
est masters in contemporaneous literature,— 
a man of such genius and imagination that his 
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work will live, and no one who would appear 
reasonably intelligent can afford to remain 
ignorant of his contributions to both romance 
and ethical literature. The present volume 
is the opening work of a new uniform and 
complete edition of the writings of Tolstoi 
that is being translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude. These volumes are not only faithful 
translations, but have the full sanction of the 
Count, who in a manner has codperated with 
the translators. The edition when complete 
will be one of the most notable additions 
to the literature of permanent value which 
thoughtful men and women will desire for 
their libraries. 


The Sign of Triumph. By Sheppard Stevens. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 338. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company. 


The Sign of Triumph is a romantic novel 
dealing with one of the most amazing and 
tragic episodes in the history of the Middle 
Ages,—the “ Children’s Crusade.” It will be 
remembered that during the time when credul- 
ity and religious superstition enveloped Eu- 
rope, a blind and oftentimes absurd faith 
frequently led to a species of emotional insan- 
ity; or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that the public mind was as fallow soil 
awaiting the seed, in perfect condition to re- 
ceive and act upon any positive suggestion, 
and became at times the victim of an idea, 
much as to-day many people become complete 
automatons in the hands of skilled hypnotists. 
These ideas usually sprang primarily from 
religious recluses;—monks, nuns or other 
ascetics, who after fasting, mortifying the flesh 
and brooding on the one all-absorbing subject 
of religion, to which their lives were dedicated, 
reached that condition of mental and religious 
ecstasy so well known to alienists and psychol- 
ogists, in which the mind is the plaything of 
hallucinations and sensitive to occult or sub- 
jective influences. Such persons have in all 
ages been susceptible to clairvoyant and 
clairaudient impressions. Frequently they 
have been persuaded that, like Samuel of old, 
they have heard the voice of God delivering to 
them an imperative message. Unhappily 
these messages have too often proved disas- 
trous to those who accepted them in good faith, 
as was the case in the Crusades. Throughout 
the Dark Ages the public mind, as at no other 
time in history, was susceptible to these ecstat- 
ic visions born of fasting and absorption in a 
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single idea, because it was a period when un- 
limited credulity was only exceeded by general 
ignorance. The story of the Children’s Cru- 
sade is perhaps the most pathetic page in the 
history of the Middle Ages. These Crusades, 
for they were three in number, “lost to the 
homes of France and Germany nearly one 
hundred thousand children.” 

The present story is concerned with the 
Frerich Crusade, which set out from St. Denys 
for Marseilles. It was a sad and tragic jour- 
ney. Many fell by the wayside. At first 
their comrades buried the dead, but later the 
number of deaths increased so that no attempt 
at burial was made. At length the remnant 
reached the sea, glad-hearted, in the confident 
expectation that the Mediterranean would 
part, even as according to the earlier story the 
Red sea divided, that Moses and the Children 
of Israel might pass over to the farther shore. 
For their leader, the shepherd boy, Stephen 
of Cloyes, averred that he had beheld a marvel- 
ous vision in which the Christ appeared to 
him, saying: 


“Arise, Stephen of Cloyes, leave thy flock 
and cast aside thy crook. Take thou my 
cross within thy hand, and gird thee up and go 


upon the highways and call my chosen ones to 
deliver my sepulchre from the hands of infidels. 
Only to the pure is it given to do this thing, 
therefore go call the children. ‘Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings have I ordained 
strength, that I might still the enemy and the 
avenger.’ Take this cross,” and here he had 
paused to pluck two reeds from the field and 
bind them together with a green withe, “take 
this and bear it before thee. It shall be, for 
those who follow, a sign of triumph. Gather 
the children together from all lands and march 
to the sea, and it shall be that when the water 
shall see this emblem of my suffering it shall 
fall back obedient to thy will, and dry-shod 
shalt thou pass over. Carry it then to the 
gates of the Holy City, and they will fall before 
it, and, at sight of it, infidels will become Chris- 
tian, and my tomb will at last be free of defile- 
ment. Go, I command, and lest any impious 
person doubt, take this parchment and deliver 
it to the king, who will then know that thou art 
sent of God.” 


But the sea was obdurate. At length, how- 
ever, a merchant offered the use of his vessels 
to carry the children to Acre, and about six 
thousand of them embarked, only to find that 
they had been betrayed, as he sold them into 
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slavery in the markets of Alexandria, where 
Frankish children were much prized by the 
slave-dealers. 

This tragic historical episode, however, is 
only the setting for the story, which concerns 
one Noel Talbot, who at the opening of the 
story is a typical swashbuckling soldier of 
fortune. He is in the town of St. Denys when 
the Crusade starts out, and in the crowd which 
has gathered about the great cathedral he sees 
a beautiful woman of high rank on a restive 
horse which he prevents from trampling upon 
a little child. He is powerfully attracted to 
the woman and vows that they shall meet 
again. Later, when on his way to take service 
under one of the feudal lords of southern 
France he falls in with the army of children 
who are journeying to Marseilles, and as his 
way lies in the same direction he joins them, 
although not as a Crusader. Among the band 
is a lad of twelve years named Raoul, who 
bears the marks of high breeding. A strong 
attachment springs up between the two which 
completely transforms the life of the hero. 
Noel’s heart is so moved by the sufferings of 
the little pilgrims that he remains with them 
until they reach Marseilles, watching over and 
caring for the sick and the feeble. Here 
through an old acquaintance who first binds 
him to secrecy, he hears that the merchant 
intends to sell the children into slavery, and 
he tries to dissuade Raoul from embarking. 
But the boy, with a true fanatic’s zeal, declares 
that he must keep his vow. Noel is in despair, 
but finally goes on board the vessel with the 
lad, and through the aid of the man who has 
warned him of the fate of the children he drugs 
him and gets him safely back to the shore in a 
small boat. Then he starts on the journey 
to St. Denys, but the boy falls ill with a fever, 
and while caring for him in a little woodland 
hut Noel meets the same beautiful woman 
whom he had seen in the square in St. Denys. 
She proves to be a widow, the mother of Raoul, 
for whom she has been searching for many 
months, frantic over his disappearance, but 
not believing that he could be dead. The 
story ends happily in the restoration of Raoul 
to his mother’s arms and in her marriage to 
Noel, whom she has come to love for his own 
sake no less than for his kindness to her boy. 

The tale is well written, and those who 
enjoy a romantic historical novel will find in it 
a pleasing story dealing with a subject about 
which most readers know comparatively little. 

Amy C. Rich. 
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Tristan and Isolde: A Tragedy. By Louis 
K. Anspacher. Boards. Deckle-edged 
paper. Pp. 124. Price, $2.00 net. New 
York: Brentano’s. 


Tue avutuor of this tragedy has produced 
a noble reading drama that is a real addition to 
the poetic literature of the present. The work 
deals with one of those immortal legends of the 
Arthurian mystic age in which lofty aspirations 
and noble ideals were in constant conflict with 
sensuous promptings of the flesh, and in which 
we find emphasized the ever-recurring and 
mysterious entanglements of the heart at war 
with law and convention working havoc with 
human happiness and presenting perplexing 
problems for philosophers, while making ap- 
parently purposeless wrecks of lives that seem 
fitted for high service and noble ends. 

The play as given by Professor Anspacher is 
consistent throughout. It is pitched in a high 
key. The atmosphere is in perfect keeping 
with the theme. The characters move before 
the mind’s eye clear-cut and distinct, each pos- 
sessing marked individuality, each reflecting 
types present in all ages; while some of the 
personages, notably King Mark, Tristan and 
Isolde, are drawn with exceptional power. The 
play is more than a deeply-interesting read- 
ing drama; it is pregnant with the philosophy 
of life. At times one is strongly reminded of 
Shakespeare’s apprehension of the interior 
workings of the thought-world and his happy 
method of epigrammatically condensing great 
truths into brief phrases. Take for example, 
these lines: 


“Art thou so proof and steadfast in thy virtue, 
That thou so surely canst condemn another? 
Men usually condemn that vice the most 
Which they half fear themselves are subject 

to; 
And so buttress themselves in others’ praise, 
Which always hesitates to join the man 
With what he says is most detestable. 
Complete thy virtues with some smack of 
mercy ; 
They savour else too much of Stoic pride; 
Lacking th’ ennobling touch of sympathy 
With what has fallen low.” 


And here again: 
PRB Roe ere «Ai 
Calamity has turned a life-old friend 
Quick into a new enemy. We know 
That Time and Fate were ever alchemists, 
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Turning the old to new, and new to old, 

By new events cast in the crucible; 

And few can stand the constant test and be 
Unchanged.” 


How often when one has clasped the ephem- 
eral things of life under the delusive hope that 
they hold lasting joy, only to find ashes of 
roses, he has experienced sensations such as 
Tristan thus voices out of the night of his des- 
pair: 


“Joy is a bubble blown of vanity, 
That bursts when hands that clutch to 
reach it, touch 
Its fragile shimmering. It can live 
Only by being high beyond our grasp; 
Man is the Tantalus that yearns to it.” 


And here is a couplet that we wish might be 
carefully considered by the American clergy 
and the shallow journalists who seem incapable 
of looking beneath superficial effects or of con- 
sidering root-causes, and who at present are so 
vociferously clamoring for laws against divorce 
which would inevitably result in an extension 
of legalized prostitution and a vast multitude 
of children cursed before they are born by be- 
ing begotten in loveless homes: 


“A loveless marriage is a harlotry, 
Allowed by law, but sinful, low and base.” 


The general excellence of the poem is en- 
hanced by the presence of many lines of 
strength and great beauty. We have not in 
months read a tragedy by a modern poet that 
is so satisfying in all respects as this notable 


poem. 


The Second Reader. Standard Reader Series. 
Cloth. Pp. 202. Profusely illustrated. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


The Second Reader of the Standard Series 
which has just appeared, together with the 
Teachers’ Manual which accompanies it, more 
than confirms our previously-expressed views 
that the present series of readers being brought 
out by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls will prove 
incomparably the best text-books of the kind 
that have ever appeared. The Second Reader 
is if possible even more admirable than the 
First, and with one exception—that of associat- 
ing the flag with soldiers and war, which we 
took occasion to criticise in the First Reader 
and which is emphasized in the opening lesson 
of this second book—we have nothing but 
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praise for this work. Never before, we think, 
have educators displayed so broad a spirit, such 
philosophical acumen and such practical sense 
in the preparation of readers for the young, 
which are calculated to lay broad and deep the 
foundations for the true development of sturdy 
character and broad culture as have been dis- 
played by Dr. Funk and his co-laborers. 
With the one exception noted the book displays 
at every point the finest and best present-day 
concepts in regard to the education of the 
young. It is not too much to say that these 
books are preéminently the Twentieth-Century 
series. The editors have kept certain cardinal 
facts in mind, such as the necessity of interest- 
ing the child. They seek to make him fall in 
love with his book and look forward with keen 
anticipation of pleasure to the coming lesson. 
They have not been satisfied with merely 
interesting the young with such trash as Old 
Mother Goose rhymes. On the contrary they 
have striven to lead the opening intellect along 
the royal highway of true wisdom and love. 
They have made the book tantalizingly sug- 
gestive. In the hands of competent teachers 
or parents it can be made at every point to whet 
the child’s curiosity and stimulate his imagina- 
tion so that he will be eager to know more of 
the multitudinous themes touched upon. 

And what are these subjects so engagingly 
presented? Stories of great authors, states- 
men and noble characters; masterpieces from 
American, English, Greek, Hebrew and Norse 
literature, often simplified to meet the compre- 
hension of the child, but calculated not only to 
acquaint him with the great treasures of the 
world’s thought, but to give him a taste for 
noble literature that will be strengthened as the 
mind develops. Nature-studies are also an at- 
tractive feature. Here are beautifully-colored 
plates of American birds, fiowers and land- 
scapes in various seasons, with accompany- 
ing reading matter that will familiarize the 
child with the common songsters, the wayside 
flowers and the wonder-world of beauty that 
lies above and all around those who have eyes 
to see the splendor of our earthly home. 

Another strong point is found in the intelli- 
gent effort to develop the moral nature by 
emphasizing the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful in life. ‘The development of character and 
the fostering of independent thought is one of 
the greatest needs of the age, and its lack has 
been the weakest spot in the world’s educa- 
tional systems of the past. 

This book should find its way into all our 
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schools, and where other books are in use in 
schools it would be well for parents to secure 
the readers and manuals and give a portion of 
every day or evening to reading and explaining 
the books to the little ones at the fireside. 





The Holy Grail. By Mary Hanford Ford. 
Cloth. Pp. 154. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 
Stockham Publishing Company. 


THE SUCCESSFUL production of Wagner’s 
Parsijal last winter has given a new interest 
to the one-time popular legends of the Holy 
Grail,—an interest which will grow rather 
than decline with the passing years, not merely 
because Americans are coming to appreciate 
more and more the master-creation of the 
greatest musical genius of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but because the pendulum has at last 
started back from extreme materialistic com- 
mercialism toward that noble idealism that 
ministers to the spiritual side of life. And in 
the multitudinous legends of the Holy Grail 
are empearled some of the most important 
lessons that present-day civilization must learn 
before another great moral upward step is 
taken by the race. 

In Mrs. Ford’s Holy Grail we have a volume 
of exceptional merit. We know of no short 
work in which the legends of Percival or 
Parsifal are so interestingly and luminously 
treated as here; and the author is enough of a 
mystic to grasp the inner meaning or true sig- 
nificance of these remarkable legends. Thus 
while giving us a volume as fascinating as an 
absorbing romance, she unobtrusively empha- 
sizes the ethical meaning that is the heart and 
life of the Grail stories. This book, though 
being especially attractive to students of Wag- 
ner’s Parsijal, will, we are persuaded, ap- 
peal with compelling power to an increasing 
number of the more thoughtful people who 
are broad enough to search for and delight in 
truth wherever found, and yet who are too 
discerning to mistake the symbol for that for 
which it stands. 


How to Live Forever. By Harry Gaze. Cloth. 
Pp. 206. Price, $1.25. Chicago: Stockham 
Publishing Company. 

THE PUBLISHERS of this book gravely in- 
form the public that: 

“This work shows exactly how to perpetuate 
life in physical embodiment. By codperation 
with known laws of change and growth, man 
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may have eternal health and immortal youth. 
Old age is a disease that may be prevented and 
cured. 

“Harry Gaze is thoroughly scientific, and 
founds his theories on the latest biological dis- 
coveries. Through knowledge he gives life 
more abundantly. This is scientific optimism.” 


And the author in one place tells us that: 


“The man of the future will evolve wings and 
flying will be as natural as walking. . . . Sci- 
entists do not deny the possibility of man evolv- 
ing wings, though they think it improbable, 
owing to the energy that would be required to 
sustain them.” 


What is popularly known as the New- 
Thought movement, which in its nobler ex- 
pressions is to a great extent a renaissance of 
the idealism or transcendentalism of earlier 
periods, is in our judgment greatly injured by 
books of the extreme character of this volume. 
The theories advanced are frequently based 
on assumptions that appear to us as unwarran- 
ted, and the work lacks the critical and scien- 
tific spirit that certainly should be present 
when new ideas pertaining to great subjects 
are discussed. 

As is always the case when important old 
truths are rediscovered or some new apprehen- 
sion of truth comes to a people, there are some 
who go to such extremes that many persons 
who would have been attracted by a moderate 
or reasonable presentation, are repelled. 
Such works, in our opinion, hurt a cause far 
more than attacks from its enemies. Mr. 
Gaze’s work contains very much that is 
thoughtful, practical and reasonable, but we 
do not think his premises or conclusions sound, 
while statements such as the above concerning 
man’s evolving wings cannot fail to repel 
rather than attract readers. 
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NOTES AND 


COMMENTS. 





HIS month’s ARENA appears in an entire- 

ly new dress, and we are able to give our 
subscribers about twice as much reading mat- 
ter as heretofore. We believe our friends will 
agree with us that this issue is the strongest 
and most varied in its content-matter that has 
appeared in recent years. Yet marked as is 
the improvement, it is only an earnest of what 
we intend Tue Arena to be. Our aim will be 
to make each issue excel its predecessor, and 
we have in hand a number of attractions and 
strong features which will be announced from 
time to time and which we believe will contrib- 
ute materially toward making this magazine 
the leading original review of opinion reflecting 
the highest ideals in individual conduct and 
national life, and therefore indispensable to 
men and women of conviction who dare to 
think. 





Our readers will follow with no ordinary 
degree of interest the distinctly brilliant paper 
by a well-known American novelist and essay- 
ist, whose name for obvious reasons is with- 
held, as he traces the struggles of a dipsoma- 
niac. This paper has been carefully edited 
by the eminent specialist and authority on 
dipsomania and allied morbid conditions, Dr. 
Witu1am Lee Howarp, of Baltimore, and is 
therefore as scientifically accurate as it is 
weirdly fascinating and rich in suggestive 
thought. The Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of 
that flower among novelists and romancers, 
Ropert Louis Stevenson, enthralled the 
fancy and measurably carried conviction; but 
the present paper goes beyond that most inter- 
esting psychological study in that it furnishes 
a key to the phenomenon that is frequently 
presented but which has rarely if ever before 
been understandingly discussed. 





In “The Tendencies of Recent Fiction” 
Freperick W. Nicouts has given the most 
discriminating and on the whole just and 
luminous discussion we have read in months. 


It is a paper that cannot fail to appeal to the 
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thoughtful, and the treatment is such that it 
will prove delightful reading. 





In this issue the famous poet of the Sierras 
transports us to the Land of the Rising Sun 
and in “The Little Brown Men of Nippon” 
gives us a vivid and fascinating glimpse of 
Japan as he found it. Few men have traveled 
so widely as Mr. Miter, and this charming 
sketch is written in his happiest vein. That 
is saying very much, as all admirers of the poet 
and the twentieth-century prophet of progress 
will admit. We say twentieth-century prophet 
of progress because in that rarest and most 
finished social vision, The Building of the 
City Beautiful, he gives the men and women 
of the new time one of the most suggestive as 
well as absorbingly-interesting pictures of an 
ideal social state that has ever been written. 
It is a prose poem, broad and wholesome in 
thought; deeply religious, yet wholly wanting 
in dogmatism; profoundly philosophical, yet 
uncumbered by a single dull page from cover 
to cover; a book that cannot fail to make for 
social righteousness and the advent of a hap- 
pier because a juster and a nobler age. 





In Mr. Cruice’s clear, succinct and alto- 
gether admirable story of the recent victory of the 
people in the municipality of Chicago we come 
face to face with one of the vital issues in the 
problem of free government. This victory 
is among the most important in the history of 
recent years in America. It marks the open- 
ing conflict of a mighty struggle which will be 
waged between the grafters and the honest 
citizens; between corrupt machines dominated 
by public-service corporations and other sin- 
ister influences and the unpurchased electorate, 
which is becoming more and more aroused 
and determined to destroy the tryanny of class- 
rule which has of late been so enriching the 
few and debauching this nation. This paper 
is the third discussion in our series on munici- 
pal governments in the New World—their 
problems, their victories and their defeats. 
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In “Tibet, Russia and England on the 
International Chess-Board” we are brought 
into the wide field of world-politics under the 
guidance of Professor Epwin Maxey, who, 
as we have before observed, is one of the com- 
paratively few American scholars to receive 
the degree of Master of Diplomacy. The 
author is one of the closest students of inter- 
national problems in the republic, and his 
paper this month is especially interesting, giv- 
ing many important facts not generally known 
which throw a flood of light on the relative 
positions of the three nations involved. When 
England had the South African war on her 
hands, the Russian bear moved southward 
and eastward, strengthening his position in 
Persia as well as laying the foundation for a 
similar stronghold in Tibet. Now the tables 
are turned. The Japanese are entertaining 
the bear in the far East, and the lion is moving 
north. 


“A Socialism in Our Midst,” written by a 
thoughtful officer in the United States Army, 
is a paper of extraordinary interest and one 
which will, we are persuaded. occasion much 
discussion. Captain Frencn has hitherto 
been known in literature chiefly by his verse 
and as one of the editors of Waes Hael, pro- 
bably the most elaborate work devoted to 
toasts that has appeared in America. He is, 
however, a close student of social and econom- 
ic conditions and events, and his studies have 
led him, as similar investigations led Victor 
Hueco, Witwiam Morris, Witutiam Dean 
Howe.is, Epwarp Be.tuiamy, Emwite Zora, 
Jack Lonpon, and scores of other writers and 
thinkers, to the conclusion that the democracy 
of the future will be socialistic in character, 
or a modified form of socialism. 


Students of Emerson who have followed 
Mr. Ma.ioy’s masterly exposition of “The 
Sphinx” will find that luminous interpretation 
complemented by his discussion of “The 
Problem,” the first half of which appears in 
this issue. The concluding portion will be a 
feature of the August ARENA. 


One of the many signs of the intellectual and 
moral awakening of the American people 
which promises splendid results in the near 
future is the vigorous movement for a great, 
original and distinctive America and the estab- 
lishment of a theater which shall be devoted to 


Notes and Comments. 


the highest and best that the dramatists can 
offer the public. In the symposium in this 
issue Mr. F. F. Mackay, Director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Dramatic Art, F. Ep- 
win Ewe ., the eminent sculptor and Cur- 
ator of the Department of Ancient and Modern 
Statuary in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and Epwin MarxuaM, the poet, give our read- 
ers timely discussions on the aims and pur- 
poses of the proposed National Art Theater. 
Our readers will be pleased to know that the 
agitation of this question is being carried on 
with ability and spirit, and a deep and wide- 
spread interest has already been awakened. 


In “Uncle Ned’s Christmas,”’ Miss Drom- 
GOOLE gives us an exquisite and pathetic 
picture of a type of Southern negro that is now 
rapidly passing away. 


We call special attention to Mr. Brarp’s 
full-page drawing made expressly for Tue 
Arena. This is the first of a series of original 
and highly suggestive drawings which will 
appear each month in our magazine. Mr. 
Bearp has in preparation a design for the 
front cover-page which we had hoped to have 
in use on this month’s Arena, but which is 
unavoidably postponed until a later issue. We 
count ourselves extremely fortunate in securing 
this virile, origir«l American artist on our staff 
and are confide..t his work will be highly ap- 
preciated by our readers. In this issue we 
reproduce a number of his drawings, some 
hitherto unpublished and others, pictures that 
for the most part were drawn for Marx 
Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur, and are presented through the 
kind permission of Messrs. Harpe~ ° Brothers. 
The tribute to Mr. Bearp’s new wvok, Moon- 
blight, by Apert Bicetow Parne, Irvine 
BacHELLER, Hamuin GarLANp, Henry 
Grorce, Jr., and Bouton Hatt, presents the 
views of many of the most prominent among 
the younger men in American literary life. 


We trust our friends will appreciate Mr. 


Branpt’s work in Tue ARENA. Here is 
found a union of art and heart, and for the first 
time in its history Tue Arena is published by 
a man who is a master in the printer’s art and 
one who loves the making of beautiful books 
as much as did the monks of the Middle Ages 
or WiiL1AM Morais when he wrought so effec- 
tively through the Kelmscott Press. 








